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NDER this title we are glad to announce that the 
New Edition of T/ie Year-book of Woman's Work, 
originally published in 187.5 ^^ the office of the Labour 
News, by Mr. Alsager Hay Hill, will be ready by the middle 
of January.* It consists of three parts, — the first being a 
reprint of those portions of the original Year-book which have 
not become obsolete ; the second — a short summary of the 
progress since made in the more important branches of 
Female Employment ; and the third — consisting of the five 
* Guides to all Institutions^ &c., which have been issued sepa- 
rately, but which are now gathered all together, and added 
to the Year-book in the form of a Directory. 




* And may be had with the Directory of Institutions, complete in one 
volume, from Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly. Price 25, dd, post free. 
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It will be seen that this forms a very comprehensive 
work ; and as the whole has been carefully revised, and every 
Institution named in the Directory individually communicated 
with, it will not be the fault of the compiler or of the publishers 
if any errors remain. The difficulty, however, of supplying 
strictly accurate information up to date, upon matter so 
desultorily carried on, and hitherto so little organized, as 
Woman's Work, is hardly to be credited, even by those best 
acquainted with the subject ; while the change in the regu- 
lations, and sometimes also in the management, of Institu- 
tions, make it quite impossible that the Directory should be 
perfectly accurate in detail. Our readers, therefore, must not 
lay it at our door if some inaccuracies still exist ; while we 
would remind them, that when they are disappointed at not 
receiving answers to their inquiries of any especial Institution, 
it may occasionally arise from their own neglect in not 
enclosing stamps for a reply. No one but those connected 
with such Institutions know how numerous, and sometimes 
how vexatious and unnecessary, are the questions asked in 
these applications, and considering that the postage of corre- 
spondence is often a heavy drain upon their funds, the Secre- 
taries may be sometimes excused writing when they are 
aware that no useful end, either to the applicant or to the 
Institution, is to be gained by so doing. 

With respect to the chapter on Female Employments, 
which has been corrected up to the present date, we may 
remark, that the full and constant discussion of these topics 
in our Gazette render much detail unnecessary. It has 
seemed better to refer inquirers to those numbers of the 
periodical in which any special subject has received con- 
sideration, most of these being still in type. 

But, perhaps, there is one subject to which rather scanty 
justice has been done, and this, more because it is in its 
infancy, and because thoroughly satisfactory information upon 
all points is only now coming in, than for any other reason. 
We refer to Emigration for Educated Englishwomen. Eng- 
lishmen of all ranks have been seeking their fortunes in our 
Colonies, and, indeed, in every part of the world, for many 
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years, and in great numbers. It is quite time that those 
Englishwomen possessed of health and intelligence, who 
need the means of maintenance, should also give the idea 
of Emigration some consideration before settling down to the 
well-nigh hopeless task of finding remunerative occupation in 
England. If enterprise be a virtue in a man, why should not, 
at any rate, a modest supply of it be suitable to women ? 
Women are learning — late, it is true, but still in many 
cases very effectually — that, /^er se, independence is not 
unbecoming in them ; that a woman able to earn her living 
should scorn to accept charity as much as if she were a man ; 
and that, moreover, work enriches and sweetens life, and 
strengthens the moral tissues of character as much in her 
as in her fellow-countrymen. 

And if this be true in England, why should it be less so 
abroad ? There are certainly numbers of women with family , 
tie5 or uncertain health, to whom such a step is impossible, 
however ardently the idea of the interest and beauty of 
another clime may fire their imaginations. But why should 
not those to whom it is not only possible, but most prac- 
ticable, excite in themselves, if it is not natural to them, the 
love of enterprise, the courage to venture, and leave to those 
who need them so much more the fewer openings which 
remain in dull but dear old England? They may find, 
as many have found before them, and as is not unusual 
even where the first thought of the change has been met 
with repugnance, that they will obtain far more than they 
resign, and that, instead of * giving up anything,' they have 
found a hundredfold more than they have left behind. In 
the Colonies — in Queensland, for instance — where there are 
towns a little way inland, in which there is not one unmarried 
woman, they will not find a barbarous country or a strange 
tongue, but, on the contrary, a climate all the year round like 
some of our pleasantest summer weather. They will find 
cultivated men and women speaking their own language, and 
thinking and acting very much as all around them have 
spoken and acted from their childhood. . They will find, in 
short, no new or strange world, but only a pleasanter version 
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of the old, with the additional charm of being hailed as a 
blessing, instead of being looked upon as a superfluity, or, if it 
does not seem too hard to say so, a burden. 

'Women have been called 'superfluities' in England so 
long, and, moreover, have been made to feel themselves so 
so distinctly, that it is surprising more have not yet betaken 
themselves to countries where they would be welcomed 
almost as * gifts from God.' God grant that those who go may 
recognise their responsibility in this, and be truly God's mes- 
sengers of love to the countries of their adoption ! We wonder 
what the sick and feeble do out there without the * extra ' 
service of single women ; what the poor mothers do, as their 
families increase, without the ' maiden aunt ' to come in and 
help ; what the sick men do with no * spare ' woman's hand 
to soothe their pillow; and, moreover, what the poor little 
infants do when a mother is taken away from her little ones ! 
We have been twitted with * match-making ' when we h^ve 
talked of emigration for educated women ; but there is surely 
a need for single wonien as well as for wives in those new 
lands, or else we — 'the one million of spinsters' in England, of 
whom we have heard so much since the last census — are very 
much de trop indeed. Perhaps there are, or soon will be, 
really too many of us ; but we are quite sure, as civilisation 
advances, a good many thousand women in excess of men 
are needed everywhere, for thq service of Education, Nursing, 
the Asylum, the Workhouse, the Family ; and if all were as 
fit as they should be for the work before them, there might not 
be so many too many women even here, after all. 

At any rate, there is no question but there are a great 
many too few in most of our colonies, and the reasons why 
more women have not emigrated yet, is first — because they 
did not know how ; and, second (for the same reason they 
are so slow in procuring employment here), because they were 
not fit. Both of these reasons are fast disappearing. The 
Women's Emigration .Society, founded last January (1880), is 
— thanks to the zealous efforts of Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Browne, the Treasurer and Hon. Sec. — making alliances and 
opening up connexions in almost every healthy and de- 
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'5irable country to which educated Englishwomen may go ; 
and as far as regards Queensland and Australia, which offer, 
perhaps, the best opening of all, the kind and experienced 
assistance of Mrs. Blanchard, so well known to our readers 
as * Carina,' also a member of the Committee of the W. E. S., 
leaves nothing to be desired. 

At the meeting held in London last month, the names of 
those present, which included that of the Chairman, Sir 
Cooper Key, the Bishops of Huron, Brisbane, and N. Queens- 
land, show how greatly the interest in Female Emigration is 
spreading ; while the presence and speech of Sir Bartle Frere 
show that the Cape also is open to Educated Women. 

It only remains now for Englishwomen to fit themselves, 
by a scientific as well as practical study of the domestic arts of 
Cookery, Needlework, Laundry, and everything that belongs 
to Household Management, for the situations which await 
them abroad, and they may feel assured that by doing so 
they need not sacrifice, but rather add, lustre to any other 
accomplishments they may possess. 
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THE HISTORY OF A REFORM. 

EVERYBODY has read Oliver Twisty and not a few seem to have 
formed their conceptions of workhouse life from that awful description 
of it ; and, therefore, they may properly consider that a child should at all 
hazards be removed from so cruel an atmosphere. Poor little Oliver ! Under 
such a system of starving and beating it was no wonder that his little 
heart was crushed out of him : the only wonder was, that he survived it 
at all. But probably, even when the story was written, the real Oliver's 
life was not as black as it was painted, for Dickens exaggerated every- 
thing he portrayed, and laid his colour on in such masses that the form 
and shape were only to be distinguished at a distance. To regard his 
book as in the slightest degree representing the present state of things, is 
culpably to ignore the vast changes which have taken place during the 
last forty years. 

Doubtless, when Oliver Twist was written, workhouses — especially 
workhouse schools — were in a fearfully neglected state, and for long after 
the feeding was insufficient ; but any one who will read the Report made 
by the authorised Commissioners to Lord Melbourne in 1833, ^^ the 
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working of the Poor Laws under the old system, will feel that it is hardly 
matter for surprise if, on the passing of the new Poor Laws, the Guardians 
went for a time to the other extreme. 

Under the old system every inducement was held out to the poor to 
become paupers. Outdoor relief was freely given to the able-bodied, who 
could obtain it by threats of violence ; but the allowance made to the 
aged and infirm was barely sufficient to keep body and soul together. 
Thus at Eastbourne, in 1832, four healthy young men, who received 12s, 
and 14s. a- week from the parish, refused work at harvest, although paid 
2s. 6d, a-day and a quart of ale ; while a widow, aged 75, could only 
obtain is. per week. In Pulborough, Sussex, from March 1831, to April 
1832, the aged, the infirm, the orphans, &c., cost the parish 1398/. 2s. 5<f., 
while 2717/. iSs. S^d. was expended on the able-bodied. Indoor relief 
was administered in the same extraordinary manner. Equal quantities 
of food were allowed to men, women, and children alike ; there was no 
attempt at proper separation, and the young and innocent mingled freely 
with the most depraved. Whole families were born and brought up 
within the house, and many found themselves so well off there that they 
absolutely refused to leave it. The threat of being sent to prison availed 
nothing, — they would live still better there ; and, best of all, if at last they 
came to be transported. Convicts lived better than the soldiers who 
guarded them, and would taunt them with eating brown bread while they 
themselves were supplied with white. 

The following table, abridged from the Report, will give some idea 
of the advantages of thrift, pauperism, and crime respectively : — . 

Solid Food. 

1. The Independent Agricultural Labourer, per week 122 oz. 

2. The Soldier ... ... ... ... „ 168 „ 



3. The Able-bodied Pauper „ 151 

4. The Suspected Thief (Lancaster) ... „ 181 

5. „ „ (Winchester) ... „ 203 

6. The Convicted Thief „ 239 

7. The Transported Thief „ 330 






To this account must be added in the case of paupers, — vegetables, 48 oz.; 
soup, 3 quarts ; milk porridge, 3 quarts ; and table beer, 9 quarts. In 
Lambeth Workhouse they had five feasts in the year — a pea feast, a bean 
feast, two mutton feasts, and a plum-pudding feast ; and at Newington, the 
Master was bound to give salmon once and mackerel once, whilst in season ! 
The result of these and the like astounding revelations was the passing 
of the new Poor Law in 1834. Among the changes then made were the 
establishment of the Poor Law Board, — the grouping of parishes into 
Unions, under the inspection of the Board. Many persons predicted that 
this attempt at centralisation, together with the repeal of the Settlement 
Act, would undo the country ; but the result has not justified their fears. 
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in a very short time a great improvement was visible, and from that time 
to this pauperism has declined slowly, but surely, except at times of special 
depression like the present. 

Our business, however, is not with the Poor Laws as a whole, or with 
their effects on adult paupers, but only with the children, who from 
various causes must look to Guardians in place of parents, and to the 
workhouse in place of a natural home. 

Here is Oliver's school as sketched by Dickens : — *The room in 
which the boys were fed was a large stone hall, with a copper at one end, 
out of which the master, dressed in an apron for the purpose, and Assisted 
by one or two women, ladled the gruel at meal-times. Of this festive 
composition each boy had one porringer, and no more, except on occasions 
of great 'public rejoicing, when he had 2 J ozs. of bread besides. The 
bowls never wanted washing. The boys polished them with their spoons 
till they shone again; and when they had nearly performed this operation, 
which never took very long, the spoons being nearly as large as the bowls, 
they would sit staring at the copper as if they could have devoured the 
very bricks of which it was composed, employing themselves meanwhile 
in sucking their fingers most assiduously, with the view of catching up any 
stray splashes of gruel that might have been cast thereon.' 

This is an exaggerated account of the worst period ; but it is undeni- 
able that at one time the w^ants of workhouse children were terribly 
neglected, and» even after better instruction was provided the food con- 
tinued insufficient. Public attention, however, was drawn to the subject 
at last, and a Commission was appointed to look into the matter. Their 
Report was published in 184 1. It includes Reports from two Assistant 
Commissioners, Mr. E. Carleton Tufnell and Dr. Kay (afterwards Sir 
James Kay-Shuttleworth). To them we owe the first training-school for 
workhouse teachers, and also the first for national school teachers con- 
ducted on sound principles. They also started district schools — ^a great 
gain to the children of large towns, as they are by this means removed 
from the workhouse to the country. Still, it is doubtful whether they are 
necessary or even desirable in country unions, where there is abundance 
of fresh air, and where, managed as workhouse schools now are, the children 
are entirely separated from the other inmates. That the state of things 
was very different when these two gentlemen began their inquiries may be 
gathered from the description of those children removed from Greenwich 
Workhouse to Deptford, where the Guardians decided to open a school, 
and we cannot do better than give the facts in the words of the master 
into whose charge they passed — facts which are borne out by the con- 
current testimony of many others. He says : — 

* When I first came here everything was in a most deplorable state. 
The boys were in a state of the most degrading subjection ; no one durst 
move from one part of the schoolroom to another but on tip-toe, nor 
speak except in a whisper. To express a wish was construed into disaifec- 
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tion, to utter a complaint into open rebellion. But whatever their feelings 
were, they were effectually swept off by the most unsparing use of the 
birch applied in the most degrading form. What wonder is it, when we 
reflect on the character of the persons to whom the boys were committed, 
that the only feeling in their minds was suspicion and hatred, and the 
only features of their character cowering meanness and unfathomable 
deceit ? These persons were three in number, two of whom were indolent 
seamen, who could neither read nor write ; and the third, who professed to 
teach reading, writing, and arithmetic, was a lunatic. He gave the boys 
lessons, when he was in the mood, otherwise he let them (as far as he had 
books) lesson themselves. All three were addicted to swearing, untruth- 
fulness, and secret tippling. Of all this the boys were silent witnesses 
but apt scholars. They stole food even when they could not eat it, and 
they never spoke the truth, even when it was their obvious interest 
to do so. 

* The girls, on the other hand, though nominally under the care of the 
pauper women, were under no control whatever. Thfey were at open war 
with all mankind. Their hall, when no one was present but themselves,, 
was the scene of the most boisterous mirth, or animosity and quarrelling. 
They conversed only in the commonest slang, and to .differ in the merest 
trifle was the signal for the lowest invective and threats. But when any 
of their superiors, whom they treated as their common and natural 
enemies, attempted to set them to rights, the whole scen^ was changed. 
Their animosity was turned against one solitary enemy, and happy might 
he or she be if they escaped with sullen and contemptuous looks, and with 
no other defeat than their commands contemptuously disregarded. 

'So far the boys and girls differed, but in every other respect they were 
almost equally proficient and deficient. Neither party had at all a proper 
notion of right and wrong, morality or immorality : both boys and girls 
were equally addicted to lying, and swearing, and petty thieving. Not 
more than twenty of both sexes could read the Scriptures with anything 
approaching to accuracy, and only eight girls had ever tried to write, 
while only two knew how to make figures.' 

Against such a system of cruelty, neglect, and extravagance, no lan- 
guage can be too strong. The children revenged themselves, as it were, 
on their neglectful Guardians by remaining all their lives dependent on 
them, either as criminals, paupers, or both ; thus costing the community 
in the end far more than any outlay in schools and decent accommodation 
would have cost at the outset. 

But workhouse schools were even then not the only method of 
educating pauper children. Some Guardians have discovered a plan 
whereby they freed themselves from all the trouble and responsibility 
involved in having a school of their own— they let the children out to a 
contractor. These * contractors* establishments ' were little or no better 
than the workhouse schools themselves. One of the best was the School 
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of Industry at Norwood, kept by Mr. Aubin, which contained i loo children 
tinder fifteen years of age. When Dr. Kay visited it he found all the 
arrangements extremely defective ; for Mr. Aubin was naturally more 
guided by what he thought would satisfy the Boards whose children he 
farmed than by his own judgment as to what was good for the children 
themselves. The Commissioners communicated to the different Boards 

J 

those reforms -in the school which they considered most urgent, and 

found them in every case willing to enforce them ; and they were so far 

able immediately to improve the school that when, soon afterwards, they 

came to found the Training College at Battersea, they were able to select 

boys from Norwood for their experii^ent. 

The other evil so graphically described in Oliver Twist need not be 

•enlarged upon, as it is now almost entirely a thing of the past, viz. the 

apprenticeship of pauper children. This custom was condemned by 

•everybody, in every Report, as exposing the children to ill-usage at the 

hands of their masters, who could not afford to support them, and had 

no real need of tjieir services, but were only induced to take them for the 

sake of the premium. Even with a premium it was impossible to get a 

child into a respectable family — a state of things very different from the 

present, when the demand for the children on leaving school frequently 

exceeds the supply. E. L. Browne. 

(TV? be continued^ 

i^H 



GLANCING at the advertisement columns of a newspaper, one can 
hardly help being struck by the number of preparations, sold with 
a view to improving the personal appearance ; and a few words on the 
use of such preparations may not prove uninteresting. In the ordinary 
meaning of the word, a cosmetic is a chemical preparation for improv|ng 
the appearance of the skin. Except to the manufacturer, the mode of 
preparation and the ingredients used in cosmetics seem to be of very 
little importance. If people thought for a moment they could hardly fail 
to perceive that the constant use of even the most harmless, such as per- 
fumed chalk and fine starch, is exceedingly injurious, while such prepara- 
tions as pearl powder or subnitrate of bismuth are actually poisonous. 

As an art, the manufacture of cosmetics has fallen away even more 
than that of perfumery, and the modem attempt on the part of Madame 
Rachel of unenviable celebrity to revive it in all its mystery has not met 
with much success. Fortunately, the great majority of people now-a-days 
believe that a natural healthy skin is the best complexion, and do not 
seek to disguise Nature's delicate painting by clumsy imitation. But in 
ancient times cosmetics formed a separate, and not by any means the least 
important, branch of the science of medicine ; and * profound books on 
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the subject were written and dedicated to Cleopatra, and to Plotina the 
wife of Trajan, by their body-physicians.' Not only by learned and 
scientific men was the matter studied, but poets sang of it. Ovid did not 
think the subject beneath him. Pope minutely describes the mystic rites 
of Belinda's toilet, telling how, — 

* First robed in white, the nymph intent adores, 
With head uncovered, the cosmetic pow*rs.* 

The art of beautifying was much practised in England during the 
seventeenth and part of the eighteenth centuries, — puffs, powders, patches, 
and paint-pots, were heaped on every toilet-table. No lady ever stirred 
abroad till she was, so to say, built up and varnished for the day, and it 
was next to impossible to form any idea of the real nature of a woman's 
hair or complexion. The love of cosmetics was not only the ruling passion 
in life, but the latest thought in death. * The last words that poor Narcissa 
spoke,' are ever memorable : 

* One would not, sure, be frightful when one's dead ; 
And, Betty, give this cheek a little red.' * 

All the more as they are said to be founded on fact, and attributed by 
Warton to the celebrated actress, Mrs. Oldfield. 

Although we do not think any one would carry the love of artificial 
beauty to such an extent now-a-days, and the human face divine is left 
tolerably free from disfigurements, still many more persons use cosmetics 
than either require them or understand their effect upon the skin. That 
the demand is exceedingly great, one need only walk through that depart- 
ment of any wholesale perfumer to be convinced of. One cannot help 
wondering as one passes along^ who on earth uses all the prepared and 
sweetly-scented chalk and starch, not to mention other mysterious prepar- 
ations, such as cold creams, lip salves, hair dyes, bandolins, toilet vinegars, 
rouges, and depilatories, for all these in a general way come under the name 
of cosmetics, and all are now-a-days produced by the wholesale perfumer. 
As for soaps, it is incomprehensible almost how many variations there are 
played upon that most useful toilet requisite. But there are one or two facts 
worth remembering : all soaps, at first, are divided into two classes ; such 
as hard soap, which contains soda, and soft, which contains potash, as the 
basis ; also, that simple curd soap, composed of pure soda and fine tallow, 
forms the foundation of all perfumed soaps, no matter what other ingre- 
dients may be added ; also yellow or primrose soap, Castille soap, palm 
soap, oil soaps of various kinds (curd soap being still the principal ingre- 
dient), are cut up into small squares or slices, melted, scented, fashioned 
into pretty shapes, and sold at enormous profits, the public paying about 
ninety-five per cent for a fine-sounding name and a pleasant odour, while 
in reality there is nothing better for the skin than simple, unadulterated 
curd soap, without even the perfuming process. 

Cosmetics, of course, are used with a tendency to improve the com- 
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plexion, and those of a dry or powdery nature are most common, because 
they are both cheaper and easier of application. Violet powder, a pre- 
paration of starch, though occasionally an adulteration of plaster of Paris 
finds its way into it, is perhaps the favourite application. People have 
an idea that if they are unpleasantly warm it cools them, and if they are 
unbecomingly cold it tones down an unsightly redness. So it does, by 
stopping up the pores of the skin ; and the delicate whiteness people 
hope to preserve by the use of powder is soon altered to a sickly yellowish 
hue, neither delicate nor becoming. Plenty of fresh cold water, gentle 
friction with the hands, a slight application of soap, and thorough drying 
with a soft towel, will give a clearer and prettier, because more natural 
hue to the skin, than any wash or powder ever invented. Powders leave 
roughness of the skin, and soon cause faint little punctures, as if the face 
had been gently pricked with a pin. When that occurs, people endeavour 
to remedy it by an application of glycerine, which is a great mistake, for 
glycerine, though healing in its properties, greatly tends to discolouration. 
Many persons consider the glycerine bottle their best friend, more espe- 
cially in the winter and early spring, when sharp, bitter winds chap the 
hands and face, sometimes almost making them bleed, and causing a 
most unsightly roughness. But for the hands a simple preparation, one 
part of bees'- wax and two of pure sweet oil, well melted together, is a 
much more effectual remedy ; and for the face, a little Scotch oatmeal 
soaked in warm water, and allowed to grow cold before being washed in, 
is a simple, soothing, and harmless application. But with ordinary care, 
such as thoroughly drying our hands and faces before exposing them to 
any sudden change of temperature, avoiding in winter excessive heat 
from the fire as religiously, or more so, as intense cold, taking moderate 
exercise, and being careful to have proper ventilation in our bedrooms, 
there is no reason why we should not have pure, clear, becoming com- 
plexions without any aid from cosmetics at all. It is in insufficient ventila- 
tion that the real secret of the bad colour that pleads for * a little powder' 
is to be found. Dull grey cheeks touched up with white and red look 
very well, but the evil is underneath, and in nine cases out of ten it arises 
from inhaling impure air at night. People shut up windows and fasten 
doors in order to ke^p out draughts, while, in reality, they are shutting 
themselves into an atmosphere that they are momentarily poisoning by 
their breathing. In the city and in the country alike there is still a ten- 
dency to limit the sleeping apartments and unnecessarily enlarge the 
ordinary, sitting-rooms ; but if people would only remember, that in the 
vast majority of cases a third of their lives, and sometimes even more 
than that, is spent in their bedrooms, that they are usually eight hours 
out of the twenty-four there, and that without any change or variation, 
they would perhaps be more particular as to space and ventilation, and 
have far less need for either cosmetics or doctors' stuff. 

Cleanliness is next to godliness, or goodliness, and therefore all true 
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beauty must be cleanly, which we cannot think the use of cosmetics really 
is. .An application of grease, called cold cream, distributed over the 
entire face, and a thick coating of French chalk over that, and, lastly, 
a delicate blush of rouge, cannot be cleanly, comfortable, or healthy ; yet 
many persons put on such a disguise as a part of their clothing, and wear 
it in the firm belief that it is becoming and beneficial, and shut their ears 
when told that they are slowly poisoning themselves by checking the 
perspiration, and if they continued the process all over their bodies they 
would soon cease to feel the fatal effects of their folly. As a conclusive 
proof of the absolute danger of choking up the delicate pores of the skin, 
I will venture to repeat the well-known story of the little boy who was 
gilt all over to represent a cherub in a grand court procession, but long^ 
before the pageant was ended the child was dead. 

■■ IStI" 




OW many communities, how many households even, are 
without a tyrant ? If we could * move for private returns 
of suffering,' as that tender ai^d thoughtful man, Arthur 
Helps, says, we should find a far heavier aggregate of misery inflicted 
by unsuspected, unresisted tyrannies, thf .n by those which are patent 
to everybody, and sure to be overthrown sooner or later. 

An exhaustive sermon on this subject should be set off in three 
divisions, as follows ; — 

First. — Number of Private Tyrants. 
Second.-^— Nature of „ 

Third. — Longevity of „ 

First. — Their number. They are not enumerated in any census ; 
not even the most painstaking statistician has meddled with the 
topic. Fancy takes bold leaps at the very suggestion of such an 
estimate, and begins to think at once of all things in the universe 
which are usually mentioned as beyond numbering. Probably one 
good way of getting at a certain sort of result would be to ask each 
person of one's acquaintance, * Do you happen to know a private 
tyrant ?' 

How well we know beforehand the replies we should get from 
some beloved men and women ; that is, if they spoke the truth ! 
But they would not. That is the saddest thing about those private 
tyrannies. They are in many cases borne in such divine and un- 
complaining silence by their victims, perhaps for long years, that 
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the world never dreams of their existence. But at last the fine, 
subtle writing, which no control, no patience, no will can thwart, 
becomes set on the man*s or woman's face, and tells the whole 
record. Who does not know such faces? Cheerful usually, even 
gay, brave, and ready with lines of smile ; but in repose so marked, 
so scarred with unutterable weariness and disappointment, that tears 
spring in the eyes and love in the hearts of all finely -organized 
persons who meet them. 

Secondly. — Nature of private tyrants. Here also the statistician 
has not entered. The field is vast — the analysis difficult. Selfish- 
ness is, of course, their leading characteristic ; in fact, the very sum 
and substance of their natures. But Selfishness is Protean. It has 
as many shapes as there are minutes, and as many excUses and 
wraps of sheep's clothing as ever ravening wolf possessed. One of 
its commonest pleas is that of weakness. Here it is often so mixed 
with genuine need and legitimate claim, that one grows bewildered 
between sympathy and resentment. In this shape, however, it gets 
its cruellest dominion over strong, and generous, and tender people; 
This kind of tyranny builds up and fortifies its bulwarks on and out 
of the very virtues of its victims ; it gains strength hourly from the 
very strength of the strength to which it appeals ; each slow and 
fatal encroachment never seems at first so much a thing required 
as a thing offered ; but like the slow sinking, inch by inch, of that 
great, beautiful city of stone into the relentless Adriatic, so is the 
slow, sure going down and loss of the freedom of a strong, beautiful 
soul, helpless in the omnipresent circumference of the selfish nature 
to which it is or believes itself bound. 

That the exactions never or rarely take shape in words is, to the 
unbiased looker-on, only an exasperating feature in their tyranny. 
While it saves the conscience of the tyrant — if such tyrants have 
any — it makes doubly sure the success of their tyranny. And prob- 
ably nothing short of revelation from heaven, in the shape of blind- 
ing light, would ever open their ejres to the fact that it is even more 
selfish to hold a generous spirit fettered hour by hour by a constant 
fear of giving pain than to coerce, or threaten, or scold them into 
the desired behaviour. Invalids, all invalids, stand in deadly peril 
of becoming tyrants of this order. A chronic invalid who entirely 
escapes it must be so nearly a saint or angel, that one instinctively 
feels as if such invalidism would soon end in the health of heaven. 
We know of one invalid woman, chained to her bed for long years 
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by an incurable disease, who has had the insight and strength to rise , 
triumphant above this danger. Her constant wish and entreaty is 
that her husband should go freely into all the work and the pleasure 
of life. Whenever he leaves her her farewell is not, * How soon do 
you think you shall come back ?' * At what hour, or day, may I look for 
you ?' But, * Now, pray stay just as long as you enjoy it. If you hurry 
home one hour sooner for the thought of me I shall be wretched.* 
It really seems almost as if the longer he stayed away — hours, days, 
weeks even — the happier she were. By this sweet and wise unselfish- 
ness she has succeeded in realising the whole bleissedness of wifehood 
far more than many women who have health. But we doubt if any 
century has more than one such woman as she is. 

Another large class, next to invalids the most difficult to deal 
with, is made up of people who are, by nature or by habit, uncom- 
fortably sensitive or irritable. Who has not lived, at one time or 
other in his life, in daily contact with people of this sort — persons 
whose outbursts of temper, or of wounded feeling — still worse than 
temper — were as incalculable as meteoric showers ? The suppressed 
atmosphere, the chronic state of alarm and misgiving, in which the 
victims of this species of tyranny live, are withering and exhausting to 
the stoutest hearts. They are also hardening ; perpetually having to 
wonder and watch how people will * take ' things is apt, sooner or 
later, to result in indifference as to whether they take them well or ill. 

But to define all the shapes of private tjrranny would require 
whole histories ; it is safe, however, to say, that so far as any human 
being attempts to set up his own individual need or preference as law 
to determine the action of any other human being, in small matters 
or great, so far forth he is a tyrant. The limit of his tyranny may 
be narrowed by lack of power on his part, or of response on the part 
of his fellows ; but its essence is as purely tyrannous as if he sat on 
a throne with an executioner within call. 

Thirdly. — Longevity of Private Tyrants. We have not room 
under this head to do more, nor, if we had all room, could we do 
better, than to quote a short paragraph from George Eliot's immortal 
Mrs. Poyser : * It seems as if them as aren't wanted here are th' only 
folks as aren't wanted i' th 'other world.' 

[This paper is reprinted from Bits of Talk about Home Matters^ by H. H., 
author of Verses and Bits of Travel, These works, originally published in 
America, may be had of Sampson Lo.w & Co., i88 Fleet Street, and will well 
repay perusal.] 
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Office :— 113 Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate, S.W. 

(Office Hours : — 1 1 /^ i and 2/04. Daily, except Saturdays,) 

Post-office Orders should be made payable to A. M. Mackenzie, Gloucester Road 

Post Office, Hereford Square, S.W, 

Orders for Plain Needlework should be addressed to Mrs. Locker, as ^Special 
Secretary, at 8o EcUon Square; for Fancy or Art Work, to Lady Eden, 
78 Buckingham Palace Road, S. W. ; for Painting Fans, dr'c, to Lady Emily 
DuNDAS, 34 Onslow Square, S.W, ; for Knitting, to Miss Louise Barron, 
47 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W, 

The Office is closed for a fortnight at Christmas, 

AT the Meeting of the General Committee, held in December, 18 Asso- 
ciates were elected, their subscriptions amounting to 18/. 15J. 6d, 

Much interest will be felt by Associates in an organization for be- 
friending Gentlewomen in America, a report of which has lately been 
forwarded to the President. This paper, entitled Report of the Group of 
Helpers^ bears date New York, Oct. 15, 1880, and describes the work 
done since its establishment on Nov. j, 1879, so similar in spirit and 
mode of action to that of the ^ Working Ladies' Guild' that the coincidence 
must be peculiarly gratifying to the Foundress and President of the earlier 
formed Society. The details of the work read almost like a quotation 
from one of our own Reports, and it is indeed reassuring as well as 
encouraging to find that the Principle of mutual help and sympathy upon 
which our Society is founded is of such universal application that it meets 
the needs of the New World as much as those of the Old. 

It is less satisfactory, indeed, to find that the evils which we are 
seeking to remedy have already found a footing in the crowded cities of 
the States, and that this Report also speaks of that difficulty of finding 
the means of support for a lady while she obtains training for some 
remunerative calling which presses so heavily upon us in England. The 
Group of Helpers has its office at 62 West Twelfth Street, and the office 
hours are from 3 to 5 p.m. We feel sure that any Associates of the 
W. L. G. who may find themselves in New York will be interested in 
paying it a visit, and may perhaps bring back hints of value even to 
a Society which is now in its fifth instead of its second year of existence. 

REPORT OF WORK DONE IN NOVEMBER. 

434. Has had three weeks' change of air at a cottage in the country, entirely 
free. 462. Ditto, paying her own board ; journey defrayed by Guild. These 
ladies have received the greatest kindness and many gifts from the Ladies to 
whom they were introduced, and have derived much benefit from their visit. 

103. Some weeks* stay at the Convalescent Home of an Associate. 

loi. Extremely ill. Received into Invalid Home. A month's expenses and 
joumev defrayed by Guild. Visits and presents from Associates. 

100. Suffers from debility of chest. Rent and board in a suitable climate pro- 
vided during the worst winter months by the W. L. G. and one of its branches. 

311. Has obtained a daily situation as Reader, a weekly grant towards rent 
from the Guild, and a special donation towards the same from an Associate. 

220. Has received a repetition of the kind offer by which she and her children 
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spent their summer holidays rent free in a cottage in the country, lent to them for 
the purpose. 

462. Has obtained charge of a house with board. 

302. Has had her weekly salary for superintending the young women employed 
in an office doubled, .and is in hopes of being able to procure employment for 
other ladies in the same office. 

264. Has obtained employment as occasional Secretary. 

479. Has gone as paid District Visitor in a London parish. 

189. Has been employed as Dressmaker, and has given satisfaction. 

411. Is likely to retain permanently the situation she went to on trial. 

144. Has obtained a boarder in her house, which is warmly recommended by 
an Associate as a suitable place ^r young ladies studying in London. 

442. Orders for Millinery. 

107. Has obtained lodgers, which help her to pay her rent. 

More than 17 ladies have received presents from the Guild Wardrobe, 
among which have been some beautifully warm and good cloaks for 
winter wear, and some evening dresses, which were very acceptable to a 
lady who has evening engagements. 

Upwards of 25/. has been given in donations or weekly pensions, or 
grants for special purposes, among which is one to enable a daughter to 
continue an apprenticeship to dressmaking, and one from the Incurable 
Fund to a lady mentally afflicted. 

A Medical Associate has given advice gratis. Another is corre- 
sponding with the former pupils of a lady now falling into great distress, 
in the hopes of obtaining combined assistance. Another has received a 
box of art-needlework and knitted goods for sale. Another is teaching a 
blind lady to knit stockings. Others have undertaken to investigate and 
befriend a case of great distress in their neighbourhood, while the visits 
and expressions of sympathy from other Associates are too numerous to 
mention. Perhaps gifts of cod-liver oil and wine medically ordered to 
patients too poor to afford them may be named as instances of the 
thoughtful kindness bestowed, and in acknowledgment of which letters 
of gratitude are received by the Committee almost painful in their 
touching pathos. 

455 Letters have been received. 640 Letters and Circulars sent out. 

Presents of clothes have been received from the Paddington, South 

Kensington, and East Molesey groups, and the last group are preparing 

Christmas hampers to send to those who would not otherwise have any 

share in its festivities. 

Requirements for November. 

{Figures in brackets signify age of Candidate,) 

Situations as Governesses. 
228. Advanced Italian. 272. French. 

283. (25.) Daily. Certificated. Enghsh, Foreign Languages, Music, Drawing. 
311. Daily. English, French, Music, and Spanish. 
485. (28.) Resident English, French, German, Music, Painting. 
491. (20.) German by birth. Diploma for French and German. 
322. Gives lessons in China painting. 
141. Educated at Conservatoire, Brussels. Gives Music and Singing Lessons. 

As Matron or Housekeeper. 

489. Matron ; Housekeeper ; care of Invalid. 



The President commends the work of the Guild in 1881 to the prayers 
of its Associates, and suggests that special intercession in its behalf 
be made by them at their first Communion in the New Year ; also in 
private prayer at stated times, in the words which follow, and which are 
those of the prayer read previous to all Business Meetings of the 
Society :^- 

Almighty God, Who hast vouchsafed to bless the past work of our Guild, 
accept our praises for Thy boundless love to us. Grant us Thy blessing for the 
time to come. Give wisdom, zeal, and patience, to those who manage this 
Association. To those who work for others, give tenderness, wisdom, and love. 
To those who may receive Thy mercies at our hands, give comfort, submission, 
and peace, and help us all to follow in the steps of our most blessed Lord, Who 
made Himself of no reputation, and took on Him the form of a servant, and 
became obedient unto death ; to Whom, with Thee and the Holy Ghost, be all 
honour and glory, world without end. Amen. 

Ef^t SbttorCa i^ear'B Sbtox^ of ^t. ^oW» Home, 

IBasst ffSioltstSj 

DEDICATED TO ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST AND ST. JOHN THE DIVINE. 
THE APOSTLES OF SELF-DENIAL AND LOVE. 

ONE morning in April, 1880, we met at breakfast, and talked over the 
letters of the first post. What happened then, had happened for 
some time past. 

Almost every post had brought one or two applications for St. John's 
Home, which, for want of room, had to be refused. 

Each application was so sad, so urgent : — The widow left alone in the 
world ; the last child, her support, just dead — The girl wanting strength 
before she could take a situation— Two sorrowful sisters, having lately lost 
their mother — The poor dwarfed and crippled needlewoman, worn .down 
with toil and sickness — The mother, and her all but blind daughter. 
What was to be done ? The Home must be enlarged. But that must 
not be till the money was ready. There must be no building in hopes, 
there must be no debt incurred. 

Forth we went to our usual avocations : one that morning was a very 
happy one — an hour spent with a mutual friend, in helping each other to 
find out fresh comforts and blessings from the Word of Life. 

It was there we found our wish fulfilled : before we spoke, part of the 
money was offered, and before the day was over the rest was arranged by 
one who never thinks of herself. The contract was made, the plans 
looked over, the money arrived with the words, * I send it joyftiUy,* and in 
a few weeks up went the scaffolding-poles, and we were in dust and 
confusion to our hearts' content. 

Now two years have passed since the first inmate entered, and 206 
women have been received in all. The plan has succeeded, notwith- 
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standing a few croaking objectors, who thought that no one could live on 
5^. a-week, even though coals are provided, and that a fortnight was too 
short a time to do good to any one. 

The women often say * We live so well here,' and then they look at the 
oven, and wish so much they had it in London. Many have taken back 
to London a cake of their own baking for * Mother ' or the * Uttle ones 

at home.' 

In each sitting-room, amongst the pictures, there hangs a simply- 
illuminated copy of the beautiful and practical hymn, beginning — 

* Father, I know that all my life 

Is portioned out for me, 
And the changes that are sure to come 

I do not fear to see ; 
But I ask Thee for a present mind 

Intent on pleasing Thee.' 

Presents come to us continually. One patient saved all her farthings, 
and in a year's time a brown-paper parcel came by rail containing 294 
farthings. Crockery for the new sitting-room, and flower-vases, &c., 
from former inmates ; very pretty, warm crochet quilts from Mrs. Till ; 
and one young fellow of 16, apprenticed to a trade, puts by a small sum 
each week, in order that once a-year he may pay for a poor woman. The 
cottagers around very frequently send presents of fruit and vegetables. 

And now we think the story of St. John's Home is told. The house 
is enlarged and finished. Three beds are paid for throughout the year by 
kind friends. The rooms are furnished, the bills are paid, there is no 
more to tell ; and we hope to continue, with God's help, our quiet life 
there, doing all the good we can to body and soul of those who come to us. 

Over our garden-door is engraved our guarantee of success — * GOD 

with us.' 

Plan of the House. 

Two women occupy a bedroom and sitting-room, they are admitted 
for a fortnight. The sitting-rooms have each a good dresser, well fur- 
nished with crockery, saucepans, frying-pan, &c., two lock-up cupboards, 
two easy chairs, two footstools, a kitchen grate, with oven and boiler. 
The articles for use are all arranged so that, except the kettle and grate, 
nothing is used in common. Firing is provided ; 55". a-week is given to 
each woman, and she then buys what she likes, cooks it, has her meals 
when she likes, and is, in fact, for the fortnight quite at home in the little 
room, and at liberty to use all it contains as though it were her own. The 
women share the cleaning of the rooms they occupy. Twice a-week 
groceries, &c. are sold at the Home. 

The Home is free, no letter is required. 

All applications for admission to St. John's Home to be made to Miss 
Fitzroy, St. George's Road, East Molesey, Surrey, who will gladly give 
further particulars. Or to Miss Longley, Hampton Court Palace, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 
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IF on the way that leadeth heavenwards home 
We leave the Friend Who helps our weary gait, 
And try alone to walk, we do but roam 
To right or left, from out the narrow, straight 
Path to the distant goal ; alone and desolate. 

Then trembling, like a thild that hath no hold. 

We stumble, fall, and long again to press 
The guiding Hand that did us once uphold. 

With father's strength and mother's tenderness ; 

Our Friend we seek, and lo ! He comes to bless. 

John S. Madden. 

* He did not say to himself that there are some sorts of pain better 
than joy, or some sorts of giving that transcends taking a millionfold, and 
that life is indeed more than meat, for he had not come yet to give such 
clear account of himself of what was working within him ; but he felt the 
calm and strength that a deliberate putting away of self-seeking always 
brings with it. Castle Daly^ by MiSS Keary. 



* She knew that women to whom Providence appoints a solitary lot 
have to come, when early ties are broken up, to a turning-point in life, 
when the prospect of being henceforth first to no one — second, or, perhaps, 
nothing at all, to those they have loved best— has to be faced, and that 
the manner in which this crisis is met determines generally whether they 
are to sink or rise for ever in the scale of being ; sink to a level of 
narrower interests, of pettier loves, and cares, and hates, than belong to 
ordinary womanhood, or rise to an outlook of far-reaching sympathies and 
capacity for unthanked service, that endows them with a foretaste of the 
selfless joys of the angels.* Castle Daly^ by Miss Keary. 



* You are not responsible for your thoughts and desires, but you are 
responsible for the way in which you treat your thoughts and your desires. 
The secret of all true life is the habit of attending to the right things and 
neglecting the wrong ones.' Rev. Reginald Haweis. 

-4- 

* Alas for the many mistakes and false steps in the world ! if, indeed, 
this world were all. But if it is only the antechamber to a larger life, if 
it is by their falls and failures that the Master trains His servants for a 
work that will be nobler and higher than any they are fit for here, then 
they may well be patient with themselves, and may wait hopefiiUy on Him.' 

From Generation to Generation, by the Lady Augusta Noel. 
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Hcroatics anlr Meceipta. 

— > t« 

Solutions to Acrostics in ' Work and Leisure ' may be addressed^ ' W. & L. 
Acrostic, care of Miss Blake, The Cottage, Two Mile Ash, Horsham ;' and correct 
ones sent in before the i^th proximo will be acknowledged in the Gazette. Bound copies 
of the * Year-book of Woman's Work,' and of 'Work and Leisure,' will be pre- 
sented to those who send in the most correct answers before December isth, 1881. 



A correct reply to Acrostic XVIII. hcLs 
been received from * L. E. J.* and^ F. S.* 

ANSWER TO ACROSTIC XVIII. 

Cross. Crown. 

I. Cosmif. 2. Gunner. 3. O^o, 

4. S2,w, 5. Szoxn, 



DOUBLE ACROSTIC. XIX. 

Put us together — you will take no hurt, 
If nothing else there be for your dessert. 

1. Go out to India, and with me come 

back, 

Of gold and silver you will have no 
lack. 

2. Call Britain and Ireland what you 

will, 

As long as the world lasts they'll be 
me still. 

3. 'Mid fragrant heather on the bleak 

moor wide 

My friendly folds have wind and dew 
defied. 

4. Fierce strife arises, passions disagree ; 

Men storm and rage and say 'tis only 
me. 

5. *What is your name, my charming 

maid ?* 

*A pretty one, so my god-parents 
said.' 

6. When Poe's raven perched upon the 

door. 

My name he repeated evermore and 
evermore. w. s. 

RECEIPTS. 

Economical Lobster Cutlets. — 
Take a tin of lobster, free it from skin 
and shell ; mix with an equal quantity 
of nicely mashed potato. Make into 
little cutlets, dip into egg and bread- 
crumb, and fry. Cold salmon is also 
excellent this way. 



Barley Sugar. — 2 lbs. lump sugar ; 
saffron, one pinch ; half-pint cold water ; 
cream of tartar, enough to lie on the 
point of a table-knife. Put all in a 
brass skillet on the fire. Wind some 
rag round a stick, and tie it on with 
some cotton, to keep it firm ; dip this 
into a jug of cold water, and keep it 
there. Every now and then wipe 
round the edge of the saucepan with 
the rag-stick, but be careful not to. drop 
the water into the sugar : this is to save 
stirring, ^nd to prevent the sugar burn- 
ing. Take a tiny pinch of saffron, put 
it into a tea-cup with a little boiling 
water ; stand it on the hob to keep hot. 
When the sugar has boiled a little while 
take off the saucepan, and see if there are 
any lumps of sugar floating, and crush 
them with a knife against the side of 
the saucepan to prevent lumps. Put 
back saucepan on the fire, and boil again 
till the sugar is crisp. To find this out 
take the stick of a pipe, dip it in water, 
then in the saucepan, and then in cold 
water again ; if not boiled enough the 
pipe will be sticky. When it is quite 
crisp it is done. Strain the saffron 
from the water, and add the water to 
the sugar just before taking it off. Pre- 
pare some large flat dishes, well oiled ; 
put these dishes into larger ones of cold 
water. When ready pour the sugar into 
the dishes; loosen the edges with an 
oiled knife, and with the hand scrape 
it up into a heap in the middle of the 
dish ; then pour in a few drops of 
essence of lemon. Cut it into strips, 
lay on a cold dish, and when a little 
hardened twist it in the hands both 
ways. 
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Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young Servants. 
— At a meeting held last October, in the house of the Rev. Gordon Cal- 
throp, for the purpose of exciting more interest in this most useful Society, 
and of extending its operations into new districts, some remarks were made 
by the experienced ladies who are already at work in it which may be of 
use to others. Miss Mackenzie, Secretary of the Central Office at 7 Great 
College Street, Westminster, stated that the Association had been in exist- 
ence for five years, and that it now befriended over 4000 girls, more than 
700 having been brought under its influence during the past year. Several 
Branches have been established — in Chelsea, Batter sea, Wandsworth, 
Notting Hill, Highgate, Clapham, Tower Hamlets, and Pimlico. 

Mrs. S. A. Bamett, Hon. Secretary of the Tower Hamlets Branch, 
then gave a short account of the work, dwelling more particularly on the 
individual influence needed to really help the girls; showing it to be 
literally an Association * to befriend the Friendless,' and strongly urging 
all to join this work, which was becoming too great for those who were 
already taking part in it, and showing how every one might give help in 
one form or another. She took as a typical case the instance of a little 
girl lately brought to her for help, whose whole life had been changed by 
putting a little joy in it ; changed from what was fast becoming a bad life, 
because of the evil surroundings, to a good and happy one. 

Miss Younghusband, Assistant Hon. Secretary of the Central Office, 
spoke of the want of a greater supply of situations in the Islington district 
— and of how glad many of the girls would be to go into service, if only they 
knew how to get places. But, Jiaving no one to help them, to help them- 
selves they were forced to earn unsatisfactory livings by working at un- 
skilled trades, the harmful influence of which all interested in young girls 
must be aware. 

Miss Burdon Sanderson then proved, in a few words, how greatly tact 
and enthusiasm are needed in the work, giving some helpful instances of 
her own experiences with girls, and showing how serviceable new Branches 
are in many ways to old ones, particularly when it is advisable to send 
girls from one district to another. 

Training Home for Young Servants, The Elms, Copper Mill 
Lane, Walthamstow, Essex. — Our readers will be glad to learn that Mrs. 
Wilkes' labours, known as * Rescue Work in Poplar,' have developed into 
the most useful and urgently needed Institution described in the title. 
A large house and garden are now at her disposal for the further reform- 
ation and training of the young girls she removes from Poplar. Forty- 
seven girls arp now in the two Homes, and funds are urgently needed. 
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Our Homes in Danger. By Marie 
Hilton. A paper read at a Conference 
convened by the British Women's Tem- 
perance Association in the Council 
Chamber, Oxford, Oct. 1879. 

Women's Responsibilities in re- 
lation to Temperance ; with an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. Canon Basil Wil- 
berforce. A paper originally contributed 
to a Drawing-room Meeting held at the 
Mansion House, January 1878. 

Both these works, single copies of 
which are sold, price id., from 
the National Temperance Publication 
D^p6t, 337 Strand, w.c, may be had 
at reduced prices per hundred, and 
would be useful to distribute among all 
classes of. persons. They advocate 
total abstinence, but in no intemperate 
spirit, not as comprising the whole duty 
of man or woman, but as removing a 
great load of responsibility respecting 
their weaker neighbours from the con- 
sciences of those who may not them- 
selves be in any danger of falling into 
the sin of intemperance. Perhaps the 
general public would be more tolerant 
of the doctrine of the moral obligation 
of abstinence upon temperate persons, 
if they realised the extraordinary pres- 
sure which inherited tendency, or the 
power of early associations, have upon 
some persons. There are children bom 
into the world with an inherited bias 
towards intemperance so overwhelming 
as really to make the taste or smell of 
drink a temptation, the overpowering 
nature of which some persons can form 
no idea. We wish every one could be 
got to believe this sad fact, for it might 
check those thoughtless recommenda- 
tions, or even gifts of stimulants in the 
form of ale or port wine, which kind« 



hearted persons often force upon weak 
or delicate persons, in the form of 
medicine, with little thought of the risk 
thus incurred. Unless the whole history 
of the patients, and of their parents 
before them, is known to you, beware 
how you recommend these dangerous 
remedies which tempt them to take 
for a momentary relief, and that often 
an imaginary one, what may prove 
their ruin for life. On the same subject 
we note the appearance of two other 
works, which may be had on the same 
terms as the above, from 'the Secretary 
of the British Women's Temperance 
Association, Miss Haslam, 5 Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C., namely. 
Women's Medicinal Use of Alco- 
hol by Mrs. Kirk, and Medical 
Orders by Mrs.' Best. 

The Foster-Mother's Dream ; 
or. What may be done by the Boarding- 
out System. (Hatchards.) — ^This little 
tract will be a help towards supplying 
the need felt by many of some means 
of introducing the idea of receiving 
foster-children into the minds of re- 
spectable persons upon whom they may 
not desire to use more direct persua- 
sion. But it is a pity that it does not de- 
scribe a happier result than that of the 
fresh sorrow of bereavement brought to 
a poor woman's heart by having taken 
charge of a child who dies after she 
has learned to love him dearly. It 
would seem more suitable to choose a 
brighter picture, and the annals of 
Boarding-Out afford many true stories 
of the additional joy rather than sor- 
row which these little outcasts have 
brought to the homes of their foster- 
parents. Will not the writer use her 
graceful talent for writing by depicting 
one of these ? 
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Better than Good. By Annie E. 
Ridley. (Cassell, Petter, Gali-in, & Co.) 
— It is pleasant in these days of ' sketchy 
writing/ of slight plots and slighter 
descriptions, to meet with a Tale for 
Girls which has so much substance as 
this of Miss Ridley's ; which will * pay* 
for reading out loud, and which, while 
containing suggestive remarks calcu- 
lated to kindle thought and arouse 
discussion, is yet so iiill of bright talk 
and clever repartee as to satisfy those 
who read only for amusement. The 
plot actually steers clear of that rock 
of ordinary love-making jirhich vulgar- 
ises so many modern tales, and if open 
to criticism, as everything is, good as 
well as bad, the discussions it may 
excite will at any rate turn upon worthy 
and not ignoble questions. If its young 
readers grasp the lesson, that love alone 
can dispense the highest blessings of 
self-sacrifice, which, apart from such 
affection, may be as barren of benefit 
to those around as the self-inflicted tor- 
tures of the fanatic, many homes may 
be made the happier by its perusal. 

My Sister's Keeper. A Story for 
Girls, By Laura M. Lane. (Griffith 
& Farran-)— The title of this story 
indicates the moral it is intended to 
teach, and its dedication to the Pre- 
sident of the Girls' Friendly Society 
throws further light upon the principles 
inculcated. As two weddings, that of 
the fair young patroness and of her 
interesting protigie^ close this tale, we 
cannot accord to Miss Lane's work the 
credit of being able, like the last, to 
keep up the interest without the ad- 
ventitious assistance of 'love-making.' 
But it is fill very pretty and sweet ; and 
as love-making has not yet gone out of 
fashion, even among young ladies with 
aspirations after good wojrks, and as 
weddings do suU occasionally take 
place, the final catastrophes cannot be 
deemed wholly unnatural. If all brides 
won the love of their husbands by the 



clear truthfulness and modest grace of 
May Pembertoa and Mary Brown, the 
reign of ' fast girls ' in one rank of life 
and ' giddy girls ' in another would 
soon be over, to their own great advan- 
tage and the interest of the world at 
large. 

Modest Maidens, by Mrs. Towns- 
end (Hatchards), is an attempt to say 
what it is so necessary occasionally to 
dwell upon with girls of the working 
classes, who are by natural cirpum- 
stances so much less protected than 
our own. It is not possible to keep 
them ignorant of the special perils 
which, sad to say, beset young girls 
even in this so-called civilised and 
Christian country; and it is cruel to 
leave them uninstructed in those habits 
of purity, which, although almost in- 
stincts to those girls from whom the 
knowledge of evil is excluded, are too 
often all but unknown to these. 

Bought with a Price, a New- 
yeaf s Address lo Elder Girls, by Miss 
Lambert, published by the Church of 
England Sunday School Institute, is 
written with very much the same in- 
tention, and speaks, if anything, more 
plainly of the temptations and incentives 
to evil-doing of which the very approach 
should be avoided. 

The Story of Jesus for Little 
Children. By Mrs. G. E. Morton. 
With Maps. (Hatchards.) — To all 
who feel the need of other words be- 
sides their own in which to unfold * the 
sweet story of old, ' this book will be wel- 
come. The clear print and simple lan- 
guage make it also suitable for quite 
young children to read to themselves, 
and it will perhaps be useful as convey- 
ing the facts of the sacred history, with- 
out that complete familiarity with the 
very words of the Bible which is some- 
times felt rather to deaden than affect 
in later years. 
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The Editor is not responsible for the opinions of Correspondents, 



Mothers* Meetings. 

Madam, — A question was asked in Work and Leisure a short time 
ago about the management of Mothers' Meetings, to which the following 
account of those which are held where I live may be something of a reply. 
As it is now seven years since they were first started, and as they are still 
working satisfactorily, I think that our experience may perhaps be of use 
to ladies wishing to start one of these Institutions. 

The parish in which I live contains between 2000 and 3000 inhabitants, 
and is part of a small country town in the Eastern counties. When first I 
proposed opening a meeting for the mothers of the parish I received no 
encouragement whatever from the gentry of the place : some said, *It has 
been tried once and it failed;' others asked, * What good can it do to the 
poor women to be taken away from their cottages, where they ought to be 
busily employed ?' My plea was, *The women of the place have asked 
me to give them a meeting, or as they called it, a " sewing-school ;" and 
I believe it will help to unite us all, and will be a means of humanising the 
rough women — of bringing them within reach of good influence. It will 
encourage thrift, and it, will give the poor mothers one bright afternoon 
in the middle of their week of toil.' 

After many rebuffs I at last found one or two ladies to help me in my 
undertaking, and the mothers' meeting was opened. The first afternoon 
only three mothers appeared ; but the number increased each week until 
it reached fifteen ; and the next year the women numbered thirty, the third 
year fifty, and the foilr succeeding years the number has averaged seventy. 
The meeting is open to all married mothers, without distinction of re- 
ligious denomination ; but no unmarried women are admitted. Each 
woman pays twopence to have her name enrolled as a member, and we 
find that this small sum from each covers the cost of needles, cotton, 
tapes, and buttons, which are provided without charge. The meetings 
take place once a-week during the winter months, generally beginning in 
October and ending at the close of March. The women pay their two- 
penny entrance-fee every year. The meetings were held on Wednesdays 
when first started, but we changed to Friday, finding that day is more 
generally convenient to the women. 

We open at 2 p.m. The mothers drop in irregularly between 2 and 3, 
and at 3.45 the work is put away, and I read the Gospel for the week 
with a short commentary ; an appropriate hymn is then sung, which the 
women always enjoy, and a Collect and the Lord's Prayer conclude the 
little service. All is over by 4 p.m. in order that the mothers may 
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get back in time to give their children tea on their return from 
school. The pecuniary advantage to the poor women is that, 
getting goods in large quantities for them, we are able to purchase it 
at wholesale price and retail it to them at the same cheap rate. Each 
woman is given a little card-book, with her name and number upon 
it, on her entrance-fee being paid ; and in that book (which is called her 
billhook) is entered every yard she buys and every payment she makes. 
A copy of these entries is kept by me in two large account-books. The 
women are not allowed (except in special cases, when they ask leave) to 
take any piece of goods home with them until it is paid for, but a string 
with the owner's number upon it is tied round her bundle of material 
when she leaves off work ; and all unpaid-for bundles are kept locked up 
at the place of meeting from week to week. The women pay a few pence, 
according to what they can afford, each week, and as soon as their pay- 
ments amount to the value of their bundle they take it home. 

Besides the advantage of getting materials cheaper than they could in 
a shop, the women find it a help being allowed to pay for them by 
degrees — a few pence at a time. We give no bonus^ for experience has 
taught us that the system of giving a bonus^ has a pauperising effect, and 
the people do not really value such gifts. 

While the women are at work on the materials they have purchased at 
the meeting, one of the ladies reads aloud, either a story or some practical 
little treatise on physical science, such as The Use of Fresh Air, The 
women are allowed to bring their mending, or knitting, or any home- 
work they like to do, in order to prevent their sitting idle if they have 
completed the work of their bundle bought at the meeting. We 
generally invite the mothers to a tea-party at the close of the season ; 
and if it is warm enough for outdoor amusements, the younger ones among 
them enjoy games as heartily as school-girls, and the old women sit by 
and find infinite pleasure in looking on at the romps. We always en- 
courage the women to bring their babies with them to the mothers' meeting, 
fearing lest, if the children were not brought, the women might lock them 
up at home or keep their elder girls from school to look after them. The 
presence of the young children is not found at all inconvenient. They 
generally sleep the greater part of the time ; and if they are old enough 
to be amused with toys, we lend them old dolls and picture-books, given 
to us by young friends for the purpose, which always enables their mothers 
to keep them quiet. Of course, occasionally a cry is heard, but if the 
mother cannot still it directly, she takes the child out of the room till it 
is hushed off to sleep. We are not strict about enforcing silence at the 
meetings, except during the reading aloud, for a little chatting over their 
work is a harmless pleasure to the women, and the presence of the ladies 
prevents scandalous gossip or improper conversation. 

There is a lending library kept in the room where our meetings are held. 
The books (which are provided by subscription) are changed by the 
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women every week, and taken home, and are as much read by the hus- 
bands and children as by the members of the mothers* meeting themselves. 
The good that may be effected in a parish by a mothers' meeting is, I 
think, pretty generally recognised now, so that I will not dwell upon it ; 
but I do not like to conclude without remarking on the pleasure it affords 
to the poor women. Several of them tell me * It makes such a pleasant 
change ;' and we in the upper classes, who consider * change' so impor- 
tant to our health and spirits, can well understand the boon one cheerful, 
social gathering in the week must be to the weary woman whose life is 
one monotonous round of drudgery. Yours, O. W. L. 

Madam, — Will you allow me to add a word to the discussion of this 
subject ? I should be sorry indeed to have it supposed that I should not 
rejoice in the extension of all such Homes for young women of any and 
every class ; but the point at issue was, How can such be made se//- 
siipportingf We have always understood that ladies ^fovXA, not accept 
charity^ and that therefore the payments must meet the expenses. This 
has been the one point of my argument. May I add, that I consider there 
is a vast and most important difference between a Home sanctioned by 
authority of well-known persons, and the private lodging afforded in un- 
known families, where no facilities for study can be offered, even were the 
payments equal ? Yours, LouiSA Twining. 

Madam, — If your space will allow, will you admit the following as 
an addition to the discussion raised in your columns on the important 
question of Total Abstinence versus Temperance } In the United 
Kingdom Temperance and General Provident Institution, established 
in 1840, there are two sections of life-assurance policies issued, — one for 
Total Abstainers, and the other for Moderate Drinkers. It has issued 
72,000 policies, and for many years has kept separate accounts of the 
two sections. From the Reports published annually the important fact is 
ascertained, that the mortality is greater among those who use intoxi- 
cating liquors, even moderately, than among those who abstain. The 
figures for the fourteen years, ending last December, are these : — In the 
Moderate Drinkers' section, the larger of the two in which ^ good lives * 
of both sexes are insured, the deaths expected, according to the average 
tables of mortality, were 3449 — the actual deaths wete 3450, or almost 
exactly in harmony with the calculations of the actuaries. On the same 
basis of calculations the expected deaths among the Abstainers were 
2002 — the actual deaths were 1437. Thus 565 who were expected to 
die during these years were alive to illustrate the superiority of abstinence 
over even moderate drinking ; for there is not only a saving of life of 
28 per cent, but, we may fairly infer, better general health. 

So much for the test of statistics — now for that of experience. In this I 
should Uke to add to that of the lady who opened the discussion, the testi- 
mony of a dear friend now in her eighty-third year, who writes in a letter 
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just received: — *As thou really thinkest that a relation of my experience as 
a total abstainer may be useful to others, I will with pleasure tell the 
simple story. I was bom in the second month of 1798. The first half of 
my life was largely passed under medical care, the fear of my following a 
brother and sister who had died from consumption led to extra anxiety 
to build up my frail system. In 1837 I received the first information on 
the subject of Temperance from a medical attendant, who was also a 
warm friend of mine, and he warned me to beware of this wild party 
who were teaching such extravagant notions as " giving up all stimulants ;" 
adding, he had trouble enough to keep me fairly well with the aid of my 
ale at dinner and two glasses of wine in the course of the day : if I gave 
them up I should soon be laid aside, &c. I fully acquiesced in his 
opinion, and assured him I was in no danger of coming under their 
influence. Not very long after this I attended a Temperance meeting 
in the Friends' old house in Gracechurch Street, London, and listened 
to several speakers, but with my mind fast closed against receiving 
anything they said. At last James Sherman, of Surrey Chapel, was 
announced, and he described the rich benefits his mind, his soul, his 
" irnier man," had derived from putting aside the use of stimulants, which 
had only irritated and excited his system without strengthening it ; and 
the calmness and composure he now enjoyed were such rich boons, that 
the small self-denial of abstaining was not to be thought of,— health, 
strength, cheerfulness, and comfort, had been increased, and he could 
not be sufficiently thankful to his Divine Master for giving him courage 
to lay aside what had injured him. This impressed me much, and I left 
the meeting resolved to try total abstinence ; and a wonderful effect it 
produced upon me. I ceased to need my medical friend's advice and 
care, and have not been a patient of his since. I have derived great 
benefit both to mind and body from abstaining from all stimulants for 
the last forty-three years, and in my eighty-third year can thankfully 
praise the Lord for permitting me to enjoy more health and vigour of 
mind and body^in my old age than in my youth.' 

If *A Physician's' practice be at all an extensive one, I think she 
will admit it is almost .impossible to 'overstate' the terrible evils of 
Intemperance. How few home circles can be found in which the 
injurious effects are not felt.^ and, therefore, as there can be no abuse 
without the use, the value of facts that prove the beneficial results of 
Total Abstinence cannot be over-estimated. The London Temperance 
Hospital, at 112 Gower Street, has treated 9100 cases during the seven 
years it has been opened, and only one patient has received alcohol in 
any form during that time. The results have been most remarkable ; 
the .mortality has been far less than in any other London hospital, and 
the rapidity of recovery far greater. 

It is because we know we have *just and reasonable arguments* on 
our side, and desire no ' one-sided statements/ but a full and searching 
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inquiry into /acts, that we read with such pleasure this discussion. The 
benefits of Total Abstinence need only to be known to be admitted ; why 
* active measures of repression ' should not be used where a stupendous 
evil has to be removed, I fail to see. Would * A Physician ' write thus if 
she were attacking an epidemic of virulent fever, or a wide-spread 
disease ? A Life Abstainer. 

SotUhport^ Nov, i6M, 1880. 

Madam, — I am anxious to call your attention to the present demand 
for well-trained Kindergarten Teachers, which is much in excess of the 
supply. The new Kindergarten Training College, 31 Tavistock Place, is 
just commencing a second year's work, and ladies possessing the requisite 
qualifications should make early application for admission. This is an 
excellent opening for girls of bright disposition and fond of young 
children ; and I feel sure that many parents will be glad to know of 
such a career in addition to the better -known vocations for young 
women of the educated class. A Kindergarten is attached to the 
College. The course of instruction extends over two years, and in- 
cludes all the subjects laid down from time to time in the syllabus 
of the Froebel Society's Examinations. All regular students are sequired 
to attend the lectures and practical work of the College throughout 
their first year of study, and at the close of the second year they will 
be expected to pass the examination for the full certificate. During 
the second year, attendance at the College in the morning is not to 
be obligatory for students who have qualified as assistant teachers, 
provided that the Principal be satisfied that they have practice in 
teaching under the direction of some persons approved by the Council 
of the College. Therefore, all lectures and lessons connected with 
the second year's course, other than lessons in the Kindergarten, are 
given in the afternoon or evening. Afternoon or evening lessons 
and lectures are open to students not being regular students of the 
College on certain conditions, hereafter to be specified, and at a special 
charge per course. The Council reserve to themselves the right of 
making exceptions to the above conditions, e.g, in the case of ladies 
not intending to become Kindergarten Teachers by profession, and in 
that of persons already engaged in tuition. The College year is divided 
into three terms, each of about thirteen weeks, beginning respectively in 
the first week of May, the middle of September, and the middle of 
January. Hours of attendance from 9.30 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. ; and on 
Saturdays from 9.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. The Library will be open until 
5 p.m. Fees, 20/. per year, or 7/. per term (payable in advance). No 
residence is provided for students, but the Council are prepared to 
recommend homes in the neighbourhood of the College. 

Ada Berry, • 

27 Upper Bedford Place. Hon, Sec, Froebel Society, 
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Madam, — ^Amongst the many valuable suggestions which are made in 
the columns of Work and Insure for the happy and profitable employ- 
ment of ladies, I have often wondered that the position of a Parochial Nurse 
is not mentioned, as being an employment especially suited for ladies. 
The calling is one which requires a strong, active, cheerful person, and 
one endowed with tact and judgment. But those same qualities are 
needed for a nurse in any sphere of work, whether ^parochial or otherwise. 
A principal part of the parochial nurse's labour lies amongst the very 
poor, but that makes it none the less suitable for ladies, who are often 
more able to deal wisely and kindly with the poorer and rougher classes, 
and obtain a better influence over them, than nurses cart do who are drawn 
from their own class. Nursing amongst the poor is a work which, if 
faithfully done, brings with it a full recompense in the unbounded trust 
and love that is reposed in the skilful friend who is always ready to help. 
But it must be understood that any lady who undertakes this work must 
be thoroughly trained. What is most required (in our rural districts 
especially) is a well-trained midwife, for many a precious mother's life is 
lost through the ignorance of the village Mrs. Gamp, or through infection 
taken from the parish doctor, who often comes direct from fever cases to 
attend » confinement. 

The training for this branch of the work is no more difficult or severe 
than any other, and it is essentially woman's work ; but in addition to this 
training, every lady who wishes to be of real use in parish work should 
have some months' experience in general hospital work, that she may 
know how to apply a bandage, how to give a sufferer the first necessary 
help after an accident till the doctor comes, and be thoroughly handy at 
her work in every way. 

A common objection that is urged against the parochial nurse being 
the midwife is, that there is a danger in her going about from case to case 
and carrying infection with her ; but if a rule is made and strictly enforced 
that the nurse attends no infectious or contagious cases, the risk is much 
lessened. The usual routine of a parochial nurse's work is to attend all 
confinement cases, and to visit and wait upon the mother and child for nine 
days after. This daily visit and care is an untold boon to many a poor 
mother, who would without it be left entirely to the chance of some neigh- 
bour having time to run in and see to her. Then the nurse visits any 
chronic cases, of which there are always plenty in a village, needing often, 
very urgently, the gentle help of the experienced nurse in the changing 
of sheets and various other little matters. Probably there will also be 
some case of accident or burning which may require dressing, but each 
day brings its own work. 

The salary of a parochial nurse is generally about 50/., with furnished 
rooms, and often coal and light in addition. I know this is not a great 
income, but there are many ladies who would be willing, for the sake of 
the settled home and the satisfying interest of such work, to undertake it. 
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Arid I may truly say, that in country parishes it is generally very pleasant 
and very healthy work ; the daily walks to the patients throigh the green 
fields and shady lanes are both cheering and invigorating, and even in 
winter, when the fresh white snow glistens and crackles under the feet, 
and the rime-covered trees make the well-known hedgerow appear a very 
fairyland of loveliness, the nurse would find her walks a pleasure, espe- 
cially when they are taken with such an object in view, while the power of 
walking increases with practice. 

I will not say there are no difficulties or trials in a nurse's life, but 
what life is entirely void of trial ? Perhaps the least pleasant moment is 
when a call comes in the middle of the night, and the nurse has to turn 
out of her comfortable sleep at a moment's notice ; but when once the 
momentary struggle with sleep is over, the quick walk under the star- 
spangled panoply of heaven has its pleasure too. I have, however, 
already trespassed too long on your valuable space, and will now only add 
that I will gladly give further details from my own experience to any lady 
who may care to write to me. Yours faithfully, G. V. 

Madam, — In one of the leading fashion journals it has been lately 
more than once hinted that a return to crinoline may be looked for ; and 
already in Paris the dressmakers are introducing various toumures 
tending certainly in that direction. One might feel inclined to exclaim, 

* Surely the good taste of Englishwomen will never again permit such a 
barbarity in dress as crinoline ! ' But it is painfully apparent, that where 
fashion is in question the great majority, willingly or unwillingly, bow 
down to it. I say unwillingly^ because numbers of women yield to 
fashions they disHke, simply from fear of appearing singular and at- 
tracting attention. They act on the right principle, that to be well dressed 
is to produce an effect at once harmonious and unobtrusive. But it is 
possible to carry this principle too far, and in some cases I believe 
singularity would be better than compliance with outrageous demands of 
fashion, and surely crinoline is one of these cases. A fashion so inelegant, 
so selfish in its unwieldy proportions, and so inconvenient to all, ought 
surely to be met with firm opposition. A Society has been formed for the 
reformation of mourning customs, so that it shall no longer be considered 
singular or disrespectful to dispense with the exaggerated amount of 

* trappings of woe ' formerly deemed absolutely necessary. Why should 
not a similar Society be formed with regard to crinoline ? I think most 
of the right-minded, cultivated women of England, would join it, and 
would refuse to accept the hideous deformity when they could have the 
assurance that hundreds of their sisters would support them. I live in a 
manufacturing town, and have a vivid remembrance of . the unseemly 
spectacle of the factory-girls in their hoops. Yet they only imitated their 

* betters.' I am. Madam, yours truly, M. H. 
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A YOUNG LADY, Medallist at the 
Royal Academy of Music, desires 
Pupils for Pianoforte and Singing. Ad- 
dress Miss Clay, 5 Redcliffe Street, 
South Kensington. 

NO SALARY.— Young Lady, ex- 
perienced, good references, will 
TEACH, three hours daily, English, 
French, German, Music, Needlework, 
for Comfortable Home abroad, and 
Travelling expenses ; or she would 
travel as Companion to a Lady and 
Child. Address F. R., c/o Manager of 
Work (Sr» Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

REQUIRED.— A Be-engagement as 
GOVERNESS to Young Chil- 
dren, or as LADY-HOUSEKEEPER. 
Thoroughly domesticated, and experi- 
enced in the duties and management 
of a Household. Acquirements — Eng- 
lish, French, Music, Singing, and 
Needlework. 4^ years* highest Testi- 
monial in a Rector's family. Address 
M. Hasell, Gt. Comard, Sudbury, 
Suffolk. 

RENT FREE.— The Belmont Home 
for Gentlewomen. Copies of this 
little work, by Mrs. Frank Snoad, may 
be had on application to the 'Author, 
Ivy Nest, Blessington Road, Lee, s.E. 
One Penny each, with an additional 
Penny for postage, 

HOME CURE FOR BAD LEGS. 
— The pamphlet edited by Mrs. 
Black, which describes the treatment 
of the above, so successfully followed 
at St. Mary's Cottage Hospital, South- 
ampton, and elsewhere, may be obtained 
by application to St. Mary's, c/o of 
Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, in- 
closing 15 stamps ; also the recipes for 
the treatment, price \s. id. 



EMPLOYMENT AGENCY FOR 
WOMEN (Servants excepted), 
(conducted by Miss Phillips, 42 Somer- 
set Street), in connexion with Work 
and Leisure. Terms: Correspondence 
and Registration Fee, is. On an En- 
gagement being concluded, a Fee of 5^. 
will be charged to each party. Office 
hours, II till I o'clock. 

OITUATIONS WANTED by— 

Madlle. P. — Middle-aged ; teaches 
French and Music perfectly, also 
History and .Arithmetic in English. 
Protestant. Highest reference s. 
80/. to 100/. 

MissG. — Nursery Governess. French, 
Music, rudiments of German and 
Latin. Age 19. 

Frau M. A. — To give German lessons 
in Schools or Families. 

Miss M. M. — Lady Attendant to 
Elderly Lady. Been trained in 
Children's Hospital. 

B. C. — German Lady, to be Com- 
panion to Girls over 14, and speak 
French and German. 

Mrs. M. — Housekeeper or Lady-help. 

Miss S. — Finishing Governess. Age 
37. Now in Scotland. Thorough 
English, French, German, and 
Music. 

MISS PHILLIPS desires to acknow- 
ledge Parcels of Clothes from 
Mrs. A., Mi^s M., and Miss L. Under- 
linen and Boots are always very accept • 
able. 

APARTMENTS.— Drawing-room 
and Two Bedrooms to be let fur- 
nished. Good cooking and attendance. 
Address Mrs. Moody, 45 Beaumont 
Street, Portland Place. 
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BOARD and RESIDENCE at 
ASCOT, in the home of a Gentle- 
woman ; or Advertiser would be glad 
to meet with a Lady willing to share 
expenses. Detached, well -furnished 
house ; good garden. Address S. F. C, 
Norton Lodge, Ascot, Berks. 

TWO SISTERS have Vacancies for 
Lady-Boarders in a pleasant house 
on rising ground, five minutes' walk 
from the sea, in West Brighton. Terms, 
3af. a- week. Address Number 44, c/o 
Manager, W. and Z., 187 Piccadilly. 

BEACONSFIELD HOUSE, 
Rhyl, North Wales. 

Home of Rest for Ladies of limited 
means requiring change and sea air. 
Apply to Miss Henderson, as above. 

CHURCH DEACONESS HOME, 
MAIDSTONE. 

(Under the sanction of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishops of 
Rochester and Chichester.) 

President, the Dean of Canterbury. 

Earnest Christian Ladies are invited 
to respond to the need which exists for 
assistance in Deaconess and . Nursing 
work. 

The principles of this Home are Evan- 
gelical, as well as distinctly Church of 
England, and its arrangements com- 
bine, as far as possible, home influence 
and comfort with a life of active useful- 
ness. Training in Hospital and Paro- 
chial work. Particulars on application 
to the Superintending Deaconess. 

KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 31 Tavistock Place, 
w.c. For Prospectus s^ply to the 
Hon. Sec., Miss Hart, 06 Hamilton 
Terrace, N.w. 

SCHW^RIN (three hours from 
Homburg). — Two German Ladies 
receive a few English Girls en pension. 
German always spoken. Terms, 50/., 
including German. Music and Singing 
each 10/. The Principal has been six 
years at Harrow, teaching on Mr. 
Farmer's Harrow Music School System. 
References — Rev. Dr. Butler, Harrow ; 
Rev. T. H. Thomas, Hillingdon Vicar- 
age ; Rev. T. Wilson, Bolton Rectory, 
Lancashire. Address Fraulein Voss, 
Schelfstrasse 5, Schwerin, Mecklenburg. 



VERY GOOD READER (French 
or English) wishes further En- 
gagements. Middle-aged Gentlewoman. 
Most highly recommended. Would 
read French, translate, and speak it 
with Young Ladies. Address Mrs. 
M., 49 South Molton Street, w. 

A LADY is anxious to procure 
permanent Employment for a 
very respectable Widow, either as a 
SCHOOLMISTRESS in a small 
School (where a Certificate is not ne- 
cessary), or MATRON of a small 
Home or Day Nursery. Is a good 
Needlewoman. Has two boys, of 6 and 
8. Apply to F., 20 Westboume Park 
Terrace, Harrow Road, w. 

LESSONS by Correspondence in 
English Literature, History, Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Latin, German, and 
Italian. For terms, &c. , apply to Vera, 
Mr. Nicholls, Baker, Bushe y, Hert s. 

A LADY Delineates Characters from 
Handwriting or Photographs for 
15 Stamps. Address H. H., c/o Mrs. 
G. Smith, Bungay Road, Halesworth, 
Suffolk. 

AS LADY'S-MAID.— A good Dress- 
maker and Hairdresser, who has 
lived four years with an English Family 
in Switzerland, and can have excellent 
characters from that and previous situ- 
ations. Address D. W., 8 Queen 
Street, Horsham. 

RS. STUART RENDEL, of 16 
Palace Gardens, will be so much 
obliged to any one who can recommend 
her 

An English Lady for first-rate daily 

teaching. 
An honest Working Gardener, to give 
two or three days' work per week 
at a reasonable charge. 

NURSERY MAID.— A nice, well- 
mannered Girl, nearly 16, can be 
recommended as above. Two years in 
service. Fond of children. Address 
Mrs. Hallett, Priors, Hardwick, Byfield. 

WO SISTERS wish ORDERS for 
Making, Cleaning, and Mending 
Lace; Transferring, Netting, Crochet, 
Millinery, and all kinds of Fancy 
Work. Charges moderate. Address 
Miss James, 62 Finbro' Road, South 
Kensington. 
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OR, 

TRAINED MIDWIVES' REGISTRATION SOCIETY. 

HE scheme for establishing this Association, of which 
the first dim outline was sketched in the Gazette for 
October, progressed a step further in the following 
number, when we were enabled, by the courtesy of the Council, 
to publish the names of all Midwives who had passed the 
examinations of the Obstetrical Society since the first was 
held in April, 1872. 

The names of those Midwives who have passed at the 
examinations held last October and January complete the 
list of those women who hold almost the only public diploma 
of recognised value which exists in England, and will be 
found at the end of this article. Seventy-four, all told ; and 
probably not more than half, if so many, in practice ! and 
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this, while the number of births throughout the country may 
be roughly estimated at more than a million yearly ; and 
while in the towns, at any rate, perhaps only one in ten of 
these is attended by a medical man. 

Numerous as are the casualties which arise from this state 
of things, and disastrous as are too often the consequences to 
both mother and child of untrained, unskilled attendance at 
periods of birth, it is surprising they are not still more 
frequent. Of course, many certificated monthly nurses have 
a good deal of the necessary knowledge, and in a large 
majority of births Nature needs little or no assistance. Yet 
that persons should be allowed to practise as midwives with- 
out any guarantee of efficiency is an astonishing fact in a 
civilised country, and one which, we believe, is without parallel 
in Europe. 

It may not be superfluous to endeavour to draw the 
attention of those whom it may concern to the important 
and too frequently overlooked difference between the calling 
of a Monthly Nurse and that of a Midwife; and, also, between 
the nature as well as the degree of the experience and the 
training required by each. The public are careless in drawing 
the distinction, and consider that a good monthly nurse, 
especially if she has been in a hospital and holds a certificate 
of good testimonials from doctors and patients, is nearly, if 
not quite, the same as a midwife ; whereas there is as much 
difference between them as if a chemist's assistant were to 
set up as a physician ! It is to be feared that a great many 
women, who have trained as monthly nurses merely, start as 
midwives ; and while employers are not careful enough to 
look into the certificates they hold, and observe whether they 
are for Nursing;' only, or testify to the special knowledge and 
skill required in midwifer)^ it is difficult to check the practice. 
It is in the hope of doing so in some measure, and to afford 
persons with the means of judging whether nurses hold one 
of the best, at any rate, if not the best, guarantee of efficiency 
afforded in England, that we have given the List of Midwives 
on the register of the Obstetrical Society. There may be, 
and probably are, others of various value granted by the 
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different Lying-in Institutions in Great Britain, of which 
a list will be found on page 39 ; but they are of uncertain 
value, and until registration is made compulsory by the law 
of the land, and until only duly licensed women, who have 
passed a standard examination, are allowed to practise as 
midwives, it would be well for all Lying-in Institutions to 
urge the midwives they train to go up to the quarterly 
examination of this Society. It is a good practical exam- 
ination, and not at all too difficult for women of ordinary 
intelligence to pass creditably. Whether its standard might 
not be raised with advantage, and what alterations are 
desirable in the course of preliminary study and experience 
required from candidates, are matters for future consideration. 
Until anything more thoroughly satisfactory is to be had, it 
would certainly be well for all Institutions to require mid- 
wives, whether on the staff of the hospital or as externs, to 
avail themselves of the only opportunity at present existing 
for placing themselves in a certain recognised standard of 
competency. And this really as a matter of principle and 
example to others, and by way of protest in favour of such 
public registration, even if, as is possible, the standard of their 
own examination be quite as high, or even higher. This is, 
of course, still more incumbent upon private persons engaging 
midwives for work in the districts of a town or in a country 
village, and, whenever possible, before employing or recom- 
mending such persons. Were properly qualified midwives 
settled all over the country, many a busy general practitioner 
would prefer to avail himself of their services instead of send- 
ing, as he is now often obliged to do, a young * unqualified ' 
assistant to undertake those cases which he is unable to 
attend. The advantage of having persons to attend lying-in 
cases who are not also attending infectious cases (and when 
is the list of any medical man's patients quite free from 
some cases of measles or scarlatina, if nothing more serious ?) 
would also be very great. Of course the possibility of a 
midwife having a case of puerperal fever among her patients 
is as great as that of a medical man ; but a larger number 
of midwives, and a proper organization or system of registra- 
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tion, would enable them to exchange work with each other 
at such times, while at any rate the almost constant risk of 
other infections would be absent. Among the rules of the 
'Matrons' Aid Society' very stringent regulations on this 
point will be laid down, and among them probably one 
providing for entire cessation of practice for a certain time 
after attending a case of the kind. 

Bearing on this subject is the extension of their work 
contemplated by the Sisterhood of St. John's House in the 
enlargement of the Maternity Home, which has already 
done such good work in Chelsea, and of which a detailed 
Prospectus appeared in our Advertising columns last month. 
Under their careful supervision, and with the experience 
derived from their earlier trial of lying-in wards, such an 
effort will succeed, if it can succeed anywhere, in their 
hands. There must always be some patients whom it is 
especially desirable to remove from their homes ; and al- 
though it is proved that, as a rule, women recover from 
their confinements better, under the most disadvantageous 
circumstances, in their own homes, however poor or miserable, 
than in a Lying-in Hospital, yet there are exceptions, which 
for their own sakes, and for that of the training of midwives, 
render a certain number of beds in hospitals desirable. 

In conclusion, the following facts may be of interest, even 
at the risk of some repetition. With respect to the distinction 
between Monthly Nurses and Midwives, a correspondent re- 
marks : — * Nurses have no written examination to pass in order 
to obtain a certificate. These are given by different hospitals 
to the persons whom they have trained, and bear reference 
to the work which they have done in the wards, and to the 
general character they have obtained during the period they 
have either resided in the Institution or been employed by it. 
It is important, therefore, to remember, that even a certificated 
nurse is not a midwife, and also that no woman should be 
called a midwife unless she be a qualified on^ — i,e, unless she 
has passed a written examination in the theory of her pro- 
fession, and also obtained a certificate of competency upon 
her [!>ractical skill and experience.' 
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The Obstetrical Society, 291 Regent Street, w., for in- 
stance, requires candidates to pass both a written and also an 
oral and practical examination upon — (a) Some portions of 
elementary anatomy; (ff) upon the symptoms, natural and 
abnormal, of the cases which may come before them, together 
with (c) the management of the patient and of her infant ; 
(d) the general conditions of air, food, cleanliness, &c.; and, 
though last not least, her duty witk regard to the seeking of 
medical advice. Candidates must also submit to the Hon. Sec. 
of the Society, at least fourteen days before the date of examin- 
ation, certificates of moral character and of age, and proofs 
of having attended a course of theoretical teaching approved 
by the Board, and of possessing a specified amount of practical 
knowledge, obtained either in a hospital or by private practice 
under approved supervision. It is obvious from this that only 
qualified midwives are entitled to attend confinement cases 
without medical supervision, and that a nurse, even though 
certificated, has no business to undertake the simplest case 
without a doctor. 

District midwives generally belong to some Institution, 
Lying-in Hospital, or Maternity Charity, by which they are 
paid so much for each case they attend. In the provinces 
the fee is from 4r. to 6j., which includes attendance during 
birth, washing and dressing the infant, and a visit for the 
same purpose daily until the fourth day, and afterwards every 
other day till the eighth. In London the charge for the 
same duties is from 5 j. to 7^. A village midwife has generally 
a fixed salary, and attends all the cases she is called to. In 
many parishes a Committee of Ladies subscribe to keep a 
monthly nurse, and sometimes also a midwife ; and there are 
very few places in which such a plan would not be a great 
boon. The best way of starting a nurse is to select some 
clean, kindly woman of fair intelligence and good character, 
already living in the district, and send her to an Institution 
for training, as a woman accustomed to their habits of life 
and locality is generally preferred to a stranger. If a mid- 
wife be required, a higher degree of intelligence and scholar- 
ship is required, and it would be better for her not to be over 
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thirty or thirty-five years of age, as it is rather hard work for 
women of that rank of life to get up the book-work and study 
required to pass a good written examination. 

If women of higher social rank and more education, or 
even cultivation, would adopt this calling, it would do much 
to set the example, and they would feel that they were acting 
as pioneers in a career which may not only supply many 
women with remunerative employment, but in which they 
would also confer untold blessings upon their country-women. 
Ladies should, whenever possible, pass through a full training 
in general nursing, and then complete the course by the study, 
theoretical and practical, of midwifery. When the * Matrons' 
Aid Society ' is in working order it will supply to midwives 
an Association for mutual consultation, fellowship, and assist- 
ance, which may be expected to afford moral support and 
a prestige hitherto wanting to a calling which has every right 
to rise into the dignity of a profession. 

We are requested to mention that Mrs. Chaplin-Ayrton, 
M.D., whose name appeared in the List of Midwives holding 
the diploma of the Obstetrical Society published in November 
Gazette, has removed from Palace Gardens Terrace to her 
present address, 68 Sloane Street, S.W. 

The names of the Midwives who passed the examinations 
of the Society held since the publication of that list are as 

follows : — „^ 

OCTOBER, 1880. 

Mary Ann Chauney, St. John's House, Chelsea. 

Frances T. Evans, General Lying-in Hospital, York Road, Lambeth. 

Emma Huggett, Medical Mission Dispensary, 100 Edward Street, 

Brighton. 01- is: u 

Elizabeth Jarvis, Jessop Hospital for Women, Sheffield. 
Mary A. S. McNaghten, 89 Mildmay Park, n. 
Mary Scott, Jessop Hospital for Women, Sheffield. 

JANUARY, 1881. 

LOUISA BRINDLEY, Female Hospital, Chatham. 
Eliza Chapman, General Lying-in Hospital, York Road, Lambeth. 
Alice Mary OrR, Medical Mission, 100 Edward Street, Brighton. 
Jane Wilding, General Lying-in Hospital, York Road, Lambeth. 



List of Lying-in Institutions in Great Britain and Ireland, 

IN LONDON. 

British Lying-In Hospital, Endell Street, Long Acre, w.c. 

City of London Lying- In Hospital, City Road, e.c. 

General Lying-In Hospital, York Road, Lambeth, E.C 

Queen Charlotte's Lying-In Hospital, Marylebone Road, n.w. 

Royal Maternity Charity. Office: 31 Finsbury Square, e.c 

St. Saviour's (Maternity) Hospital and Refuge, Alfred Terrace 
Upper Holloway, n. 

PROVINCES. 

Cheshire. — Birkenhead. Ladies' Charitable Institution and 

Lying-In Hospital- 
Derbyshire.— Bakewell. Dispensary and^Lying-In Institution. 
Devonshire. — Exeter. Lying-In Charity. 
Gloucestershire. — Bristol Lying-In Institution. 
Lancashire. — Liverpool. Ladies' Charity and Lying-In Hospital. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Lying-In Hospital. 
Oxford. Lying-In Institution. 

„ Medical Dispensary and Lying-In Charity. 

Somersetshire.— Bath. Lying-In Charity. 
Wiveliscombe. Maternity Charity. 
Surrey.— Anerley. Dispensary and Lying-In Charity. 

Sussex. — Brighton and Hove. Lying-In Hospital for Diseases 
OF Women. 

Warwickshire.— Birmingham. Lying-in Charity. 

Worcestershire.— Great Malvern. Lying-in and Samaritan 
Charity. 

SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh. Royal Maternity Hospital. 

Lanarkshire.— Glasgow Maternity Hospital, North Portland St. 

„ Glasgow University and Lying-In Hospital and 

Dispensary for Diseases of Women. 

IRELAND. 

Dublin. The Coombe Lying-In Hospital. 

„ Rotunda Lying-In Hospital. 

Limerick. Lying-In Hospital. 
Waterford. Lying-In Hospital. 
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Mioxt for asaomen* 

LITERATURE REGARDED AS A PROFESSION. 

|F all the occupations or professions open to women in the 
present day, it appears that Literature is the favourite, if 
one may judge by the number of candidates there are for 
literary distinction. For a long time writing was considered to be as 
much the province of men as medicine or Jaw, and the first women 
who made their way into the arena wrote as much in the style of men 
as possible. Even in our own day some of our greatest writers deemed 
it advisable to adopt a masculine nom deplume^ as Georges Sand and 
George Eliot 

Looking at the matter from a purely practical point of view, I do 
not think the literary profession offers such a very brilliant opening 
for women as many of them seem to believe, and I think it is often 
adopted without due or careful consideration. To wpmen who have 
some half-formed, hazy idea of using their pens as a means of support^ 
a few words on the subject may not be uninteresting. 

In no calling or profession by which a woman may earn her bread 
is there so much need for the motto, * Work and Wait,' as in litera- 
ture. That there is bread to be won, and bread buttered on both 
sides too, no one, I think, will deny ; but that the battle is easy, the 
labour light, and the victory sure, is a very common mistake. 

Given a woman of good education, average intellect, and a talent 
for writing (for the ability to write well^ is a talent, just as the power 
to sing, play, act, or paint well, is), who has to stand entirely on her 
own merits, front the world, and earn her daily bread as best she can, 
what are her prospects ? What are her chances of success from a 
worldly point of view? Without any hesitation I reply. Poor enough; 
poorer than from any other occupation or profession to which she 
would bring the same education, intellect, and perseverance. The 
prizes in the literary profession are few, the blanks many ; and such 
success as she may command depends, to a very great extent, upon 
herself. Not on her education, not on her intellect, not on her love 
for literature, taste, or culture, but on her force of character, her 
irrepressibility, her industry, and a dogged deteonination to succeed. 
Any woman who has not largely developed that quality which Sterne 
says is called perseverance in a good cause, obstinacy in a bad, had 
better never take a pen in her fingers, if she means to earn her bread 
by it. She must be prepared to look at literature firom a commercial 
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point of view, and take failure philosophically. Very good business 
people fail sometimes. Just at first she will be disappointed, dis- 
heartened, perhaps disgusted, for there is no sentimental side to 
literature now-a-days ; everything is prosaic and practical to the last 
degree. Take Magazinism^ for instance, and what aspiring young 
author does not look to that as a stepping-stone io fame? An editor 
says, the public require certain things ; can you supply them, not as 
welly but better^ than any one else ? For there is fierce competition, 
and more people are writing for their daily bread than the world is 
aware of. A young beginner cat^t write what she likes; she must 
write what the public wants, no matter how singular the taste may 
appear, no matter how uncongenial the subject, if she is to get on at 
all, and I greatly question the average woman's capacity for that ver- 
satility which is the actual soul and secret of success. She may write 
well on one subject, but that is insufficient, as ' specialists ' are not so 
successful in literature as in medicine. 

Then there are disappointments innumerable. MSS. are fi'e- 
quently 'declined' without the customary, though not very con- 
solatory, thanks, or accepted and laid aside for months and months, 
till circumstances create an opportunity for using them. Story after 
story is returned for want of space, or as unsuitable, or with some 
other excuse, and every 'rejected address' is regarded as another 
failure ! Or an ambitious woman, when she begins to write, tries 
the high-class reviews and advanced magazines, perhaps. For a few 
brief moments the uninvited, unrecommended contribution lies on 
the editor's table, and from thence the transition is easy to the basket 
underneath. The signature unknown, the subject uninteresting, how 
can a busy man spare time to read articles he has not the slightest 
occasion for ? his programme is too full already. 

Three-volume novels are not much more successful. A story 
wants to be of something more than ordinary merit or interest to 
induce a publisher to bring it out, except on 'mutual terms;' unless, 
indeed, it is by a popular author. A woman working for her bread 
has no money to speculate with, and, in the majority of cases, a 
three-volume novel is a speculation, and usually a losing one to a 
young author. 

Indeed, there seems to be a very inaccurate idea floating about 
as to the publication of books, which is a much more difficult matter 
to arrange than at first appears. There are several methods. First^ 
best, and rarest, the publisher purchasing the MSS. outright, or the 
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copyright of an edition, or number of editions, and producing them 
in good style ; as, of course, he will do, seeing it is his capital that 
is invested. Next, and much more common (I am writing of 
first books by unknown writers), is the arrangement whereby the 
author pays half the expenses, about loo/., of a first edition, about 
500 copies, and receives in return, qfi^r all expenses are paid, three 
fourths, or five sixths, of the profit, if there is any. But as three- 
volume novels are not generally bought by the public, only circulated 
through the libraries, there is a great risk — unless the story be 
exceptionally good — of a large part of the edition remaining on the 
publisher's hands. On the other side, if the first edition is exhausted, 
the author will be in a position to obtain a fairly good price for a 
second edition, without any risk .or expenditure, so that for any one 
with capital to risk the plan has its advantages. Then, it is not 
uncommon for the author to take all the risk, and all the profits, less 
usual commission to publishers and booksellers. But that is the 
least desirable way to publish, as no one but the author seems to 
have any interest in pushing the sale ; so that to become a popular 
author, and get well before the public, is a difficult and disheartening 
task, and frequently takes years and years to accomplish. 

But some one will exclaim impatiently, *Look at all the well- 
known authors there are — women rich, famous, popular, who are 
always before the public, whose names are " familiar in our mouths 
as household words !" ' I say. Granted ; there are some brilliant sue- 
cesses 1 But who can tell all the failures ? And I will venture to say, 
that of the successful ones not ten per cent were ever really and 
truly without other resource and entirely dependent on literature 
for their daily bread, forced to find all the necessities of life from 
the guineas received from editors and publishers. And a woman 
who can exist by her pen (and the case is exceptional) has, after all, 
much to endure, much to contend with ; she feels she is wasting the 
best years of her life in poverty and obscurity, learning, — 

* What hell it is in suing long to bide ; 
To lose good days that might be better spent, 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent. 
To spend to-day, to be put back to-morrow. 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow.' 

Wearing her life out in an unequal contest, for all the world seems 
against her; and if she relaxes her efforts for even a moment's 
breathing-time, there is alv/ays some one ready to step into her place ! 
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And after working, waiting, hoping for years, what is achieved ? 
Not much — a place in one of the popular magazines, and a footing 
in the first rank of combatants, where the competition is fiercer and 
the struggle harder than ever. Fame, wealth, popularity — how 
comparatively few ever achieve them ! Surely in literature, more 
than in any other profession, — 

* The many fail, the one succeeds ! * 

But in spite of all drawbacks, disappointments, and discourage- 
ments, there is an attractive side to the literary profession. There 
is a sort of independence about it ; that is, a woman serves many 
masters instead of one, and so does not seem to feel the servitude. 
And she is to a great extent her own mistress ; she can go in and out 
as she likes, live where and how she likes, read, write, or idle, as 
she seems disposed; and to many natures that sort of freedom 
possesses a rare charm. Existence is of necessity a little solitary 
and Bohemian, for there is neither time nor money for social enjoy- 
ments; but what of that when a woman is working, waiting, and 
hoping ? And if life is solitary now, it will be all the brighter by- 
and-by. 

But I think I am safe in saying, that there are very few women 
who could endure, much less enjoy, such an existence; fewer still 
who would enter it from pure choice, if they saw it all clearly 
mapped out. No woman would continue it longer than she could 
help, unless there was some warped thread in her nature, for it is a 
morbid, unhealthy, unnatural life ; and work that separates the worker 
from actual daily intercourse with the world loses half its charm. 

Therefore, to women who have their own way to make in the 
world, and contemplate the pursuit of literature as a safe and easy 
method to fame and fortune, I would earnestly say, * Don't !* Unless 
you want to fret away your best energy, and mope the best years of 
your life, * Don't P Unless you want to make a social hedgehog of 
yourself, * Don't !' 

But, on the other hand, if you have a taste for literatiu:e and a 
talent for writing, cultivate them both ; and when you have found 
some other * crutch,' use them as a 'walking-stick.' Throw your 
contribution into the literary market when you don't particularly 
care whether it fails or not, and then, such is the irony of fortune, 
it is more than likely you will succeed. Some of our best and 
brightest writers have succeeded that way. 
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IT sometimes happens, when a Commission has been appointed to look 
into some Institution or system which is suspected of working badly, 
that after the Commissioners have made their investigations and have 
presented their Report to Head Quarters nothing more is done, either 
because those interested in keeping up the abuses are the stronger party, 
or for some other reason. Such was not the fate of Pauper Schools. The 
Guardians were willing and anxious to improve them, if only a satisfactory 
scheme presented itself, and on the Commission of Inquiry were Dr. Kay 
and Mr. Carleton Tufnell, who would by no means let the matter rest till 
they had set on foot a system which recognised the claims of these un- 
fortunate children to such an education as should raise them from their 
natural heritage of vice and poverty to the position of useful citizens. 

But on the very threshold of their attempt the reformers encountered 
a very serious obstacle. The Guardians might separate the children 
from the adults, they might remove all pauper servants from their part 
of the establishment, they might even build a fresh school for them, but 
when all this was done there was no one to teach them. Applications 
were made to the various Institutions which supplied teachers for the 
National Schools, but with very little success. The instruction there 
given did not suffice for the requirements of those who were to take 
charge of a Pauper School ; the course, indeed, was too short for any 
firm grasp of the most necessary points to be obtained. The candidates 
who attended these schools had only in view taking charge of a day 
school, where mere intellectual instruction was needed ; for the workhouse 
master more various attainments were necessary. Industrial training 
must hold a very pro^linent part in his education, for he must teach each 
child under him a trade ; and the religious education also depended 
absolutely on him. It was impossible all these things could be learnt 
by attending classes on the subjects for half-a-year ; but even had that 
been possible, something above and beyond mere information was needed. 
To quote Dr. Kay and Mr. Tufnell. again : * The training of pauper 
children in a Workhouse or District School cannot be successful unless 
the teacher be moved by Christian charity to the work of rearing in 
religion and industry the outcast and orphan children of our rural and 
city population. The difficulty of redeeming by education the mischief of 
a vicious parentage can be estimated only by those who know how 
degenerate these children are.' 

It was clear that existing Institutions, if they sufficed for National 
Schoolmasters did not suffice for the Workhouse, and that other means 
for obtaining them must be sought. A separate Institution must be pro- 
vided and a different scheme of instruction adopted. Recognising this, 
Dr. Kay and Mr. Tufnell applied for leave to visit the Normal and other 
schools of those continental Countries where an organized system for the 
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education of all members of the poorer classes has long been established. 
They visited Holland (accompanied there by one of Dr. Kay's most 
experienced schoolmasters), and also France, Prussia, and Switzerland, 
collecting all the information, books, &c., which bore upon the point, and 
ascertaining how the different systems worked and what became of the 
children in after life. They conversed with M. de Fellenberg, and learnt 
from that great philanthropist his views on the education of orphans and 
paupers, and the following extract is taken from their Report of what they 
saw and heard at the Normal School at Kruitzlingen, then under the 
management of Vehrli, one of De Fellenberg's most successful and earnest 
pupils : — * The pupils are sent thither from the various Communes of the 
Canton to be trained three years by Vehrli, before they take charge of the 
Communal Schools. The expenses are borne in part by the Commune 
and partly by the Council of the Canton. Vehrli welcomed us with 
frankness and simplicity, which at once won our confidence. We joined 
him at his frugal meal. He pointed to the viands, which were coarse, 
and said, ^ I am a peasant's son. I wish to be no other than I am — the 
teacher of the sons of the peasantry. These potatoes are our own ; we 
won them from the earth." This introduced the subject of industry. He 
told us all the pupils of the Normal Schools laboured daily some hours in 
a garden of several acres attached to the house, and that they performed 
all the domestic duty of the household. We were assured that their 
instruction in the Holy Scriptures and other religious knowledge was an 
object of constant solicitude. .... Attention was paid to the education 
of the heart and feelings, as distinct from the cultivation of the intellect. 
Music was also excellently taught After evening prayers, Vehrli con- 
versed familiarly with the pupils on the occurrences of the day, mingling 
with his conversation such friendly admonitions as sprang from the 
incidents, and then lifting his hands he recommended them to the pro- 
tection of Heaven, and dismissed them to rest. Vehrli had ever on his 
lips, " We are peasants' sons. We would not be ignorant of our duties, 
but God forbid that knowledge should make us despise the simplicity of 
our lives." Expressed with more or less perspicuity, his main thought 
seemed to be that poverty, rightly understood, was no misfortune. We 
were greatly charmed in this school by the union of comparatively high 
intellectual attainments among the scholars, with the utmost simplicity of 
life and cheerfulness in the humblest menial labour. Their food was of 
the coarsest character, consisting chiefly of vegetables, soups, and very 
brown bread. They rose between four and five, took three meals in the 
day — the last at six, retired to rest at nine. Some other normal schools of 
Switzerland are remarkable for the same simplicity in their domestic 
arrangements, though the students exceed in their intellectual attainments 
all notions prevalent in England of what should be taught in such Institu- 
tions. Such men, we felt assured, would go forth cheerfully to their humble 
village homes to spread the doctrine which Vehrli had taught of peace 
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and contentment in virtuous exertion ; and men similarly trained appear 
to us the best fitted for the labour of reclaiming the pauper youth of 
England to the virtues and restoring them to the happiness of her best- 
instructed peasantry.' 

Dr. Kay and Mr. Tufnell returned to England, determined, if possible, 
to have a school conducted on the same principles as those of Switzerland. 
They were anxious to have such an important work carried out by the 
proper authorities, but their various inquiries were not attended with 
encouraging results, and finally they resolved themselves to start a small 
school for the purpose of training workhouse teachers, and to support it 
out of their private funds. For this purpose they selected premises at 
Battersea, where they were led chiefly on account of the helpful kindness 
of the Vicar, the Hon. Robert Eden, who did all in his power to forward 
their scheme. He offered the use of his village school as the sphere 
where the pupils might have the very essential practice of teaching itself, 
without which mere learning would be of but little use — a fact thoroughly 
recognised in Switzerland, where the pupils were habitually sent to teach 
in the neighbouring village schools. A manor-house close to the Thames 
with five acres of garden was chosen. The house was divided so as to 
afford a separate residence for Dr. Kay, who undertook to live there till 
the school seemed so far firmly established that it might be trusted to 
prosper in other hands. For this house he paid half the rates and taxes, 
in addition to his share in the school expenses. 

By February, 1840, they were ready to begin, and some boys, whose 
conduct and proficiency had given the authorities confidence in their 
characters, were removed from the Norwood School of Industry and 
received as apprentices at Battersea. The school increased steadily but 
slowly, for the founders recognised the fact that the latter quality is an 
important element in a permanent success. None but their immediate 
friends knew of its existence, but some of these placed boys in the school 
and at the same time contributed 20/. per annum. 

Our space will not allow any detailed account of the Battersea School, 
which rivalled Vehrli's in the excellence and simplicity of its arrange- 
ments. The only servant was a matron, who acted as cook, for the boys 
and young men performed all other domestic duties. They also looked 
after the cows, pigs, goats, and poultry, and worked in the garden. When 
they first entered the school, many of the young men were so weak that 
even slight physical labour brought on exhaustion, and anything ap- 
proaching hard work was followed by an attack of illness. This bad 
state of health occasioned considerable anxiety at first, but healthful 
habits and exercise soon restored the most weakly to vigour. Excursions 
were made to neighbouring objects of interest, and any National School 
which lay on their route always received a visit. In spite of the great 
attention given to industrial and physical training, intellectual and religious 
teaching were not forgotten. The latter was earnestly and ably directed 



by Mr. Eden, while the curriculum of the former was sufficiently advanced 
and varied to meet all the future requirements of the pupils. The above- 
mentioned Report of J 841 contains the examination papers and specimens 
of the answers. The subjects include algebra, mensuration, and mechanics. 
Seeing how well this system worked, the National Society immediately 
founded St. Mark's College on the same principles. Since then forty 
similar colleges have been erected, and the Privy Council will now 
recognise no school which is not under one of these trained teachers. 
The increasing expense was too heavy for the private purses of the 
founders, so, after supporting it for four years, they presented it to the 
National Society, under whose auspices, to use Mr. Tufnell's own words, 
* it has continued to flourish, and,*as shown in the yearly examinations, 
usually shows a more successful class list than any other of the forty 
colleges.' It has, however, long ceased to be exclusively an establishment 
for Poor-law Teachers. Thus, although the immediate object of the 
Battersea Training College was to train teachers for pauper children, its 
ultimate effect in improving the teachers of the children of the independent 
poor was a benefit of scarcely less importance. 

{To dg continued,) 
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A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
By the Author of ' But for Ilion,* ' Gourley Brothers,' &c. 

Chapter I. 

AND when is May coming home?' 
* The day after to-morrow.' 

*Then we must make the most of the two days that remain ; we shall not 
have so many quiet hours after the advent of a freshly liberated school-girl.' 

* No, I suppose not,' Doris Carlton replied, a little absently. She was 
thinking what effect the coming home of May would have on matters 
generally at Cliff Cottage, and on Dr. Phineas Deene in particular. 
They were sitting in the garden, Doris and the Doctor ; he with an open 
book on his knee, she with a piece of embroidery in her listless fingers. 
Far below lay the sea — calm, blue, limitless, merging imperceptibly into 
the bluer sky ; to right and left stretched the grey sandy shore, with one 
solitary white cliff rising abruptly, and almost on the top of the cliff one 
solitary white cottage — Doris Carlton's home. Beneath, at the back, 
nestling under the sandy hillside, lay the little village of Cliff Hollow ; 
and in the distance rose blue bare mountains in a sort of semicircle, 
shutting in the view from sea to sea. A solemn, solitary place, with still- 
life all around ; save for the changeful ocean it woujd have been in- 
tolerable in its grey monotony to the inmates of Cliff Cottage. They 
were Doris and her father, and when at home for her holidays, May. 
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(Taptain Carlton was an old sailor, with a sharp tongue and variable 
temper, a martyr to gout, and much addicted to looking at life through 
the wrong end of his telescope. He should have been an admiral, he 
said, and was never weary of dwelling on his wrongs and grievances. 
He had been married twice, and both his wives had died young, each 
leaving a daughter. There were twelve years' difference between the girls* 
ages — Doris was just thirty, May barely eighteen. The sisters did not 
know very much of each other. May had been away at school eveV 
since she was ten years old, and spent most of her }iolidays with her 
mother's friends. She had been educated in Germany, and now she was 
coming home for a few months before going out into the world in real 
earnest ; for May was to be a governess — there was no other prospect in 
store for her. The cottage on the cliff and a small yearly income came 
to Doris from her mother, but from neither father nor mother was there 
anything to come to May. The Captain's pension died with him, and he 
had been a poor man all his life. One of the greatest grievances of his 
later years was the sum he had to pay for his younger daughter's educa- 
tion, yet that was all he had to give her. 

Doris always lived at home. Her father went every year to London^ 
spending a few days at Brighton or Eastbourne, and enjoying his month's 
change as much as his health would permit ; but no one ever seemed to 
think Doris wanted any amusement She loved her father, she tried to 
do her duty cheerfully ; but, in spite of a naturally healthy mind and large 
stock of common sense, she sometimes felt that life was not worth living in 
Cliff Hollow ; that the unceasing round of small cares, duties, and worries^ 
and the utter absence of all sympathy or anything to sympathise with, 
were petrifying her whole moral nature. She was growing hard, cold, 
and unemotional, like the rest of the people round her. The sea was her 
only friend, and even into her genuine love for that there was creeping a 
morbid, unhealthy elemerit. Standing on the grey shore and looking 
round, it seemed as if there was no escape from the monotony of her life 
except by the blue, tempting, restless water. Shut in by mountains and 
ocean into a small amphitheatre, with only the companionship of her 
father, life seemed hopeless to Doris Carlton. 

It was not till Dr. Deene came to Cliff Hollow that she felt existence 
might be endurable, even in that quiet sandy village, where the advent of 
a shoal of mackerel under the chff was the greatest excitement of a 
summer's day. The Doctor often toiled up to the cottage ; he liked the 
view from the top of the cliff, liked to talk to the Captain about the foreign 
countries they had visited, and liked to read aloud to Doris. After a few 
months he asked her to become his wife, and no one was much surprised ; 
it was what the village folk expected from the first day they met, and Doris 
made no pretence of refusing — a solitary, isolated woman, hungering 
and thirsting for love, companionship, and sympathy ; with a large, loving 
heart, a clear head, and a steadfast will to do and to suffer. She felt she 
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could make Phineas Deene happy ; she loved, esteemed, admired him ; 
she would gladly devote her whole life to him, and with him by her side, 
ask for no wider sphere of usefulness than the little village under the cliff. 

A dreamy, rather reserved man of forty, was the Doctor, with a grave, 
rugged face, only redeemed from actual plainness by a pair of clear, 
bright, penetrating grey eyes. A face that bore traces of sorrow and 
suffering, about which he was utterly silent, if he had not quite overlived 
the memory of them. A clever man in his profession, a still cleverer 
man out of it — well read and well informed on all subjects ; a man in all 
respects that a woman like Doris Carlton might look up to and be proud 
of. He was very fond of her in his quiet, undemonstrative fashion ; he 
knew she was a good woman in the best if not the greatest sense of the 
word, he felt she would make his solitary home happy, and he looked 
forward to the time when he would have her entirely to himself, but not 
impatiently or nervously : Phineas Deene had outlived both those feelings. 
The Captain objected to a speedy marriage, and the Doctor could wait. 
His engagement with Doris made very small difference in their habits 
and intercourse ; they were a little more together, perhaps, but that was 
all : probably when they were married they would go on in much the 
same calm fashion. Doris was not very sentimental, nor of a very 
exacting disposition ; she was content to be wooed in plain terms, and 
got on very well without daily assurances of undying love and fidelity. 
All her whole life had been one long repression, so she found no difficulty 
in suppressing her own feelings. She used no terms of endearment ; as 
often called him * Doctor' as * Phineas ;' indulged in no demonstrations of 
affection at all ; but, as she told herself every day of her life, she loved 
him, and she felt and looked mentally and physically the better and 
happier for it. There had come a noticeable brightness into her face, a 
decided lightness into her step, and her thirty years weighed less heavily 
on her than they had ever done before. The horizon of her life was 
widening, the future was no longer a blank. 

And in the midst of these bright hopes and prospects May was coming 
home, and Doris thought with gladness that there would be no need now 
for her sister to go away as a governess. She could live at Cliff Cottage 
with her father when she had gone down to the Hollow with her husband. 

But how would May like that arrangement? The thought struck 
Doris with the force of a sudden blow. Would she be willing to sacrifice 
the best years of her life to her father and her duty .? would she be con- 
tent to remain at Cliff Hollow when the world was wide before her? 
Doris put the thought aside resolutely ; she did not know her sister's 
character well enough to determine, so she would wait and judge. But 
with a certain vague sense of uneasiness, and an undefined fear of some- 
thing she could not explain, she welcomed her sister home, and intro- 
duced her to Dr. Phineas Deene. May was very gracious to the silent, 
grave-faced Doctor, very patient with her father, very affectionate to Doris. 
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It seemed as if she brought a certain brightness into the atmosphere of 
Cliff Cottage that had been always wanting before. 

'What do you think of May?' Doris said one day, as she stood on 
the top of the cliff with her lover. * You have never yet told me, Phineas.' 

* No ; I could as easily tell you what I thought of a sunbeam,' the 
Doctor replied, rousing himself from a fit of abstraction. * She is very 
bright, very beautiful : we are all the better for having her amongst us.' 

Doris turned away silently. Her habit of repression served her in good 
stead now, or she would have cried aloud with the sudden, sharp, keen 
pain at her heart. Never had the Doctor's face grown so animated when 
speaking to her, never had his eyes shone so at the sound of her name. 

Poor Doris ! May had been at home only three short weeks, and yet 
she had cleft her way to all their hearts. Her father could not bear her 
out of his sight, Phineas was positively merry with her, Doris herself gave 
way to her in everything. How could she help it ? how could any one 
help it ? The girl was so charming, so loving, so lovable, with her violet 
eyes, sunny, wavy, golden hair, and sweet, sensitive mouth. Doris knew 
nothing of the little airs and graces, of the dainty wilfulness and fascinating 
capriciousness, practised so gracefully by her child-woman sister on every 
one who came in her way, and on Phineas Deene in particular. She 
could only love, and hope against hope, and suffer and be silent. 

Though May laughed at the idea of spending her life at Cliff Hollow, 
she seemed in no haste to leave it. It was novel and pleasant, and the 
long, golden, summer days fled swiftly by for her. For the Doctor, too, 
he devoted himself to the child, as he called her, climbed the mountains 
with her, sailed on the purple sea, lounged under the shadow of the cliff, 
gathered shells for a grotto, collected seaweeds and ferns for an album : 
he seemed to grow young again under the influence of May's ceaseless, 
mirthful chatter. Life did not hold a care, a cloud, a reality, * every 
season was fair and every morning was May.' And the Doctor ? He 
didn't think either ; he simply ' let the moments pass,' idly, gladly, 
gratefuUy. May brought back the happiest moments of his life ; he lived 
his past in her presence, and was young again with the sublime hope, and 
faith, and joyousness of her youth. Existence had steadily resolved itself 
into a thoughtless thought of her, but he never called it love. 

And Doris? During those long summer days of fruitfulness and 
exuberant sunshine, how was it with her ? No one seemed to think very 
much about her at all. It seemed quite a matter of course that she 
should remain quietly at home and plot, and plan, and prepare for the 
comfort and happiness of others. And she did it womanfuUy and loyally, 
with eyes shut and ears dulled to what was taking place as long as she 
could, and then she suddenly faced the sorrow and trouble with all the 
latent heroism to be found in every true woman — ^took the future into her 
own hands with the courage, energy, and bravery of despair. 

{To ^ continued,) 
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Office :— 113 Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate, S.W. 

{Ofice Hours : — 1 1 /<? I and 2 to 4 Daily ^ except Saturdays,) 

Post-office Orders should be made payable to A. M. Mackenzie, Gloucester Kocul 

Post Office, Hereford Square, S, W. 
Orders for Plain Needlework should be addressed to MRS. LoCKER, as * Special 
Secretary,'' at 80 Eaton Square; for Fancy or Art Work, to Lady Eden, 
78 Buckingham Palace Road, S. W. ; for Painting Fans, &^c., to Lady Emily 
Dun DAS, 34 Onslow Square, S. IV. ; for Knitting, to Miss Louise Barron, 
47 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W, 

REPORT OF WORK DONE IN DECEMBER. 

353. Has had six weeks' change and rest at the President's Cottage Home for 
Ladies, with a grant for boafd and travelling expenses. 

1 14. Is a most distressing case. The Lady, who is the wife of an Officer 
holding high rank in the Army, but who is now in a Lunatic Asylum, is also the 
mother of eleven children, none yet able to assist her. Her health has broken 
down, and her expenses have been paid for seven weeks in a Medical Home ; 
after which time other assistance will be urgently needed. Suggestions on the 
subject will be gratefully received. 

235, with her husband, took charge of a house at Christmas, which saved 
her rent for that period. Her recommending Associate partly paid for the services 
of a charwoman for the rough work, and the rest of the expense was borne by the 
owner of the house, who also showed them much kindness. 

loi. Has spent another month in St. Peter's Home at the expense of the 
Guild, which has much benefited her, and she is now able to leave her bed. 
Visits and presents from Associates have cheered her, and especially a letter and 
present on Christmas Day from the East Molesey group. 

51. Receives a weekly allowance from Associate, and a grant of 3/. in order 
to procure work materials at wholesale prices, jet bead-work being the only work 
this poor lady, who is very deaf and suffering, can do to obtain a living. The 
Secretary will be glad to receive orders for her. 

37. Donations from the East Molesey and Kensington groups have enabled 
the Guild to keep this lady at the Medical Home, where she has been maintained 
by the kindness of an Associate for some months. 

118. Interest is being made to procure assistance from the War Office for this 
lady, who is the eldest of the four daughters of an Army Surgeon, who served in 
the Peninsula. Her sisters are all invalids, and they have but 50/. between them. 

442, and two other young ladies, have obtained employment under 302, who 
has been alluded to before as Superintendent of several Exchanges in the 
Telephone Company's Offices. Some Associates arc assisting in the education of 
her little boy until his nomination to a public school falls due. 

465. Has returned from the Convalescent Home much improved in health and 
spirits, and has obtained a situation as Companion, but, unfortunately, without 
salary. 

481. Appointed Matron to a Convalescent Home. 

487. Obtained a holiday engagement as Governess at lOf. dd, a-week, 
travelling, and laundry. 

267. Engaged to take care of furnished house. 

220. Has given satisfaction in the arrangement of flowers for a Club Dinner. 

Another Lady has agreed to be agent for the sale of teas. 
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273. Obliged to resign a situation as Daily Governess, Is succeeded by her 
sister. 

The principal feature, however, of this Month's Report is* the thought- 
ful kindness which prompted the collection of a Fund for special Christmas 
comforts to the more friendless and lonely of our Members. This Fund, 
including one anonymous donation, amounted to nearly 50/., and thirty 
ladies have benefited by it. Warm shawls, concert tickets, medicine, 
wine, have also been distributed, as well as clothing of all descriptions, 
and the East Molesey, Kensington, and Paddington groups have supplied 
Christmas hampers and meat to many who would otherwise have fared 
but scantily. On the whole about twelve haye received gifts in kind, 
while upwards of forty have been helped in a special crisis of need by 
grants of money for special purposes, or by a weekly allowance. 

Another instance of the advantages derived by the organization of the 
Guild, and the opportunity it gives of bringing demand and supply 
together, is shown in the case of 184, who, being blind in one eye, has 
obtained the services of 434, another lady on the Guild books, as com- 
panion and reader to her in the evenings in return for the rent of a 
furnished room. This arrangement is one of unusual economy and con- 
venience, saving both fuel and lights, but would not have been made but 
for the Guild. 

Requirements for February. 

{Figures in brackets signify age of Candidate,) 

505. (45.) Care of Invalid ; has had experience. 
502. Daily Governess to Young Children. English, German, French. 
498. (22.) Resident Governess in a School or Family. Very good English. 
Elementary French and Music. 
490. (25.) Useful Companion. 
322. Lessons in China Painting. 
325. Secretary or Reader. Good Accountant. 

The South "Wimbledon School of Decorative Art is now in working order. A 
convenient house has been taken, and is under the charge of a Lady Superintendent. 
More orders are being sent in than can be executed by the present staff, and earlv 
application from students is requested to the Hon. Sec, Miss Bennett, Soutn 
Wimbledon, Surrey. 

There is a square in London given up almost entirely to Hospitals and other 
Charitable Institutions, and in this square we find (18 Queen Square, Bloomsbury) 
the Hospital for Hip Disease in Childhood. Here sixty little ones are tended 
through the phases of this tedious complaint ; so lovingly tended, too, that visitors 
always remark on the happy, merry faces. By-and-by they will want sea air, want 
to drink in draughts of pure fresh breezes, to gather roses like their richer brothers 
and sisters ; for this disease, so oflen engendered by poverty and misery, specially 
needs fresh, pure, invigorating air. A rew years ago a cottage was rented for this 
purpose at Bournemouth, now we want to buy a house pleasantly situated on the 
West Cliff; but 1750/. is the price, of which between 400/. and 500/. has been 
raised. Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by Mr. MaRSH, 
the Hon. Sec. ; or by Miss E. Burney, St. Mark's Vicarage, Surbiton. Will any 
of our younger friends take cards to collect 51. for these little ones ? 
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Mrs. WALTER BROWNE, Ifon. Sec., 38 Belgrave Road, S.W. 

THIS Society continues to make progress, and accomplishes an amount 
of unobtrusive, and yet successful work, which is the best augury for 
the future. When the way in which a work is done bears so direct a 
relation to the work itself, as is the case with Emigration, and when an 
organization, embracing a constantly increasing number of persons residing 
in all parts of the world, has to be created, the utmost caution and circum- 
spection should be exercised in its management from the first. The lines 
upon which the work may best be developed, the regulations which are to 
bind so many diifferent elements into harmonious working, the variety of 
the obstacles to be overcome, all need careful forethought, and a patient 
adaptation of means to existing circumstances — ^rather than an arbitrary 
attempt to carry what it is thought ought, instead of what can be done. 
We would especially congratulate the Society upon having reached the 
end of its first year without the serious drain upon its resources of an 
Office and paid Secretary. Many ^ flourishing work has been checked 
and hampered by the hasty adoption of a machinery which too often 
quenches the zeal of voluntary workers, as well as swallows up the funds. 
Advertisements, postage, clerical aid, and other expenses incidental to 
such a work as this, must always absorb so large a portion of its re- 
sources, that the longer it can be carried on under its present man- 
agement the better. 

Our readers will be interested in the following account of an influential 
and crowded meeting in aid of the Women's Emigration Society, held at 
the house of Sir Henry Thompson last December. Admiral Sir Cooper 
Key presided, and there were also present — The Dowager Marchioness 
of Ely, Viscountess Strangford, Lady Wynford, Lady Jane Taylor, 
Lady Key, Sir Bartle and Lady Frere, Sir Alexander Gait, the Bishops 
of North Queensland and Huron, Lady Eastlake, Miss Anna Swanwick, 
and many other persons of distinction, who expressed themselves deeply 
interested in the objects of the meeting. It is in fact to the conviction, 
which seems to be gaining ground on all sides, that the absence of 
women is a real misfortune and drawback to most, if not all, of our 
colonies, that the W. E. S. must look for the sinews of war. The im- 
pecuniosity of women in England makes it generally impossible for 
them to bear the expenses of the voyage, and if the Society opens up 
communications with distant colonies, guarantees the character of the 
emigrants, and takes upon itself the responsibility of business details 
and preliminary arrangements for their safe emigration, the least the 
public can do is to provide the necessary funds. As it is the happy 
peculiarity of this work, that by placing women in a situation for earning 
money they are also placed in a position to repay their loans, this fund 
will be constantly returning into the exchequer. 
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After introducing the subject for discussion, and alluding to the short 
time the Society had been in existence, the Chairman remarked, that 
though laying no claim to much acquaintance with the principles of poli- 
tical economy, common sense and personal ex[>erience of almost all our 
English colonies had led him to form the opinion that the greatest need 
in all of them was an influx of women, with healthy tninds and bodies, 
who would share the labours and minister to the needs of their fellow- 
countrymen already resident there. He considered that what is good 
for one sex is also for the welfare of both ; and that not only would the 
men be happier, but their work would be better done with the more 
frequent assistance of wives or sisters. To the objection often, raised 
in England by women upon whom he had urged emigration, 'How can 
I leave all dear to me?' he would reply, that there is hardly a family 
in the highest class, the members of which do not travel and settle in 
different parts of the world. Surely, then, other classes may do the same. 
To the next question, ' How can a young woman take her passage in a 
merchant ship, and find her way to a distant colony.?' he could now 
answer, that application to the Women's Emigration Society removed 
this difficulty, as all preliminary arrangements, together with adequate 
provision for the safe transport and reception of emigrants, were now 
made by this Society. Sir Cooper concluded by the remark, that he 
thought few people at home duly appreciated the importance of our 
colonies ; that in a very few years a majority of the manhood of Great 
Britain would be found in them ; and recommended that women should 
take measures not to be left altogether behind. 

Sir Bartle Frere liioved the following resolution : ' That this Meeting 
recognises the valuable work done by the Women's Emigration Society 
during the past year, and is of opinion that, considering the many 
openings for the employment of women in various spheres in most 
of our colonies, the emigration to such colonies, under proper super- 
vision, is deserving of special efforts for its encouragement' He then 
said : * I suppose there is no parish jn the United Kingdom which 
has not already sent its contingent to the colonies, and the class of 
educated women is perhaps the only one which is not represented in 
them.' After mentioning the difficulties which might be supposed to 
beset such persons seeking to emigrate, he spoke most highly of the ex- 
cellent arrangements now made for the transport of emigrants of all ranks, 
and said that, having seen a great deal of such journeys, he could safely 
say that it would be difficult to improve upon them, or to exaggerate the 
almost paternal care which many of the captains show to those under 
their charge. With respect to their fate on landing, he reminded the 
meeting that no Englishwoman could go to any of our colonies, or even 
land at any of the ports, without finding a clergyman or a minister of some 
religious denomination, to whom she could have recourse in any difficulty.' 
Sir Bartle, however, alluded very forcibly to the importance of providing, 
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not only for the proper supervision and reception of female emigrants in 
the ports at which they were due, but of some provision for speedily sup- 
plying them with remunerative employment. These points have, as our 
readers are well aware, received the most earnest consideration of the 
Conmiittee of the Women's Emigration Society, and preparations are 
being made for the formation of Reception Committees at all the places 
to which it is proposed to send emigrants. 

Sir Alexander Gait seconded the resolution, and desired to corroborate 
the assertion, that colonists are both anxious and willing to assist persons 
sent out with proper guarantees of character from the mother country. 
He said ^it was time that the people of England should interest themselves 
more than they have done in the future of their colonies ; and that 
while believing it to be true of a// colonies, he kmw it to be true of 
Canada, that it afforded a great opening for many who were suffering 
distress or poverty in England.' 

The Bishop of North Queensland cordially hailed the establishment 
of a Society whose primary object was to facilitate the emigration of 
women of some culture. When he first went to Queensland, he discovered 
that the greatest want of the colony was the presence of women of a class 
superior to those hitherto sent out by the ordinary mode of emigration, 
and wherever he went he found the need growing still greater. He could 
detect the presence of an educated woman in any of the stations he visited, 
even before entering them, by the signs of greater neatness and refinement 
in the surroundings ; and argued, that as many of the emigrants already 
out there were highly cultivated men of good birth, who had been educated 
at the Universities and Public Schools, there was a desperate inequality 
between them and the general run of female emigrants. It was dis- 
tinctly to the advantage of the colonies, as well as to that of the mother 
country, that female emigration from the educated and cultivated classes 
should be encouraged, and he promised a warm welcome to all women 
sent out by the Society who were willing to throw their lot in with that of 
the colonists. 

Such encouragement from such a source was most cheering, especially 
as the Bishop went on to say, that so strongly was he convinced of the 
need of which he had spoken, that he had made up his mind to endeavour 
to form some Association for the purpose himself, even before he heard 
of the work of the Society. Responsible Committees were in process of 
formation. Many ladies in the colonies were desirous of receiving and 
befriending others from England ; and he was prepared to place the 
work already done at the disposal of the Society, and to assist them to 
the utmost of his power. He considered that no colony afforded a fairer 
field for the emigration of gentlewomen than Queensland, where the 
climate fifty miles inland is one of the most delightful in the world. It is 
true that the coast is tropical, but the south-east trade- winds keep the air 
always fresh. 
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The Bishop of Huron dwelt upon another of the points which have 
received the special attention of the Society — ^viz. the importance of careful 
selection of the emigrants, and of providing them with specific recom- 
mendations to employers in the colonies, and gave very definite advice as 
to the style and qualifications of the emigrants most needed in Canada. 
The great pains which have been taken by the Society to ascertain this 
with respect to every colony to which emigrants have been sent is, indeed, 
one of its most promising features. The Bishop further mentioned that 
Young Women's Christian Associations existed in Canada, who made it 
their business to welcome persons from England, and to secure situations 
for them ; that there is ample room there for a large influx of servants, 
and also for women who, though they may not have actually been in 
domestic service, are capable of practically assisting the ladies of the 
family in cooking and household matters, and are willing to do so — ^taking, 
in fact, the position so often described under the term of * Lady Help.' 
Few people realise the vast extent of Canada, or the variety in the climate. 
But the Bishop assured them that choice was thus afforded to every kind 
of constitution, and that the area was so vast that it could absorb a large 
increase in the population. Any teachers sent out should be selected 
from the highest and most modem standard, as the general education of 
women was higher in Canada than in the mother country. He wished 
the Society * God speed.' 

Mr. Walter Peace (Emigration Agent for Natal) mentioned, .that at 
the latest census the number of men at the Port of Natal was 40 per 
cent in excess of the women, while at Durban it was even higher. He, 
of course, referred to the whites only, but felt certain that the efforts 
of the Society would meet with every encouragement from many others 
besides himself. 

Mr. Frederick Young (Hon. Secretary of the Royal Colonial Insti- 
tute), in proposing a vote of thanks to Sir Henry and Lady Thompson, 
expressed his sympathy with the W. E. S., and said- that, properly 
managed, the importance of its work in the future could hardly be 
exaggerated. He rejoiced to observe, that within the last few years a 
more favourable opinion respecting the Emigration of Women was 
increasing in England, and pointed out that the great discrepancy 
between the numbers of the men and of the women who settled in foreign 
lands is most disadvantageous to both sexes, both there and at home. 
He could not understand why it should be derogatory to educated women 
to go abroad and lead active lives of usefulness, even if these comprised 
some domestic tasks to which they were unaccustomed in England, when 
men of the highest mental attainments were content to do so, and occupied 
positions also so different to those in which they had been bom. A vote 
of thanks to the Chairman terminated the proceedings. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Committee, held at the house of the 
Hon. Sec. early in January, the Bishops of North Queensland and Huron 
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were good enough to attend, both to advise the Committee with respect to 
the prospects offered by emigration to their dioceses, and more especially 
to supply them with the names of ladies and gentlemen likely to sympa- 
thise with the purpose of the Society, and to befriending on arrival the 
emigrants sent out by it. 

Summary of the First Annual Report op the Women's Emigration 
Society, between January i2th and December ist, 1880. 

Experience has justified the conclusions arrived at by the founders of this 
Society when, in January 1880, they decided that a special organization was 
needed to promote and supervise the Emigration of Women from England. While 
a prejudice against the emigration of any but highly trained domestic servants — 
who seem at a premium all over the globe — appears to exist in some colonies, in 
others ample encouragement has been given to their work, and the Committee 
have now more openings than suitable candidates. Moreover, it is to be expected 
that the thorough investigation of character and antecedents which is made in the 
case of all emigrants sent out by this Society, and the careful arrangements for the 
vojrage and for their reception and supervision after landing, will in time dissipate 
the objections which have arisen from the absence of these precautions in the past. 
They report that * the number of persons sent out since the preliminary meeting on 
January 12th is twenty-four. Of these three have gone to South Australia, one to 
New South Wales, one to Tasmania, one to Canada, six to New Zealand, and the 
remaining twelve to Queensland. Ten of the emigrants belonged to the professional 
classes, seven were daughters of tradesmen, and seven of artisans and labourers. We 
have reason to believe that the change has been made for the better in all cases. Of 
many of the free emigrants we can hardly expect to hear again ; but from those 
ladies who started early enough in the year to be now settled and able to write 
accounts of their doings, we have had good news. One young lady has already 
repaid more than half of the money lent to her and her sister. She has an excel- 
lent situation as governess, and her sister is giving day lessons. Two others 
obtained good situations almost immediately, and a fifth is engaged in millinery. 
Of a party of five who started on September 25th for New Zealand, four obtained 
work for the voyage before leaving Gravesend. Fourteen emigrants have received 
loans through the Society. Three of these had a gift of 60/. from a relation to 
enable them to go to Queensland. Three have been helped by loans from friends 
of the Society willing to risk the money on the emigrant's promissory note only ; 
the rest have all given home security for the money advanced. Good arrange- 
ments have been made at Brisbane, Cape Town, and Iowa, for the reception and 
care of immigrants, and we hope soon to find some ladies in Quebec and Ontario 
who will befriend immigrants, as much work could be done in Canada if we could 
only assure those interested in girls that they will find suitable friends on arrival. 

* The total expenditure has been : — Stationery and printing, 18/. 12s, ; postage, 
10/. i6s. id, ; advertising, 3/. 5/. ; clerical aid, i/. os, 6d» ; petty expenses, 
2/. i^r. 2d, \ salary of secretary (pro tem.)^ 20/. ; loans, 247/. 2s, Td, Total, 
303/. lox. 4^. Loans repaid, 10/. 3^. dd* Leaving a total, 293/. 6jr. 10^. It 
will be seen from this that by far the heaviest and most important branch of 
the work is the granting of loans, and for this branch contributions are urgently 
needed. 

' Another emigrant sailed in December, raising the number sent out last year 
to twenty- five. Further repayments of loans granted in the spring have also 
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come in. The Laiiy Jocelyn^ with five of the emigrants on board, is telegraphed 
as arrived safely at Tarangoa, " all well," and about twelve more ladies are pre- 
paring for a start in the course of February.* 

We cannot but think that this describes a very hopeful first year's 
start, and would again urge upon our readers the importance of supporting 
the loan fund. Upwards of loo/. was voted in grants at the last Com- 
mittee meeting, but several cases, most deserving of help, had to be 
postponed, as perhaps a few shades less urgent than those to whom the 
whole sum available had been granted. *He gives twice who gives 

quickly!' 

*^ 

EatrtefS as JBisspenaers;. 

FROM time to time the suggestion that women of some education 
should qualify themselves for the post of Medical Dispensers is 
occasionally made in the columns of the press, and the arrangement 
by which a medical man engages a lady to undertake his dispensary 
work, who resides in his wife's household on much the same footing 
as a governess, is not, we believe, unusual, especially in the North of 
England. The following description of her duties by a lady, the widow 
of a medical man, who fills one of these situations, may be of interest, 
and suggest the idea to others. She writes : * The duties at Dr. M.'s 
include dispensing his prescriptions, book-keeping, and the care of the 
surgery. By the latter I mean keeping it tidy and everything in order, 
washing bottles, cleaning instruments, &c. I am, of course, treated as one 
of the family. In the case of a country practitioner, I think I may 
answer your question. Whether the duties of dispenser to the husband 
could be combined with those of companion or lady-help to the wife ? 

in the affirmative ; but in a large town like N , where prescriptions 

are always coming in, the book-keeping is necessarily great, and the 
dispensing absorbs all one's time. The reason one doctor gave for an- 
swering my advertisement was that the salary (25/.) which he could afford 
to give was too little for a man, to whom he could not also conveniently 
offer board and lodging in his family as he could to a lady, and also that 
a woman was more particular as to keeping the surgery and books in 
order. There is another duty that occasionally devolves upon a dispenser 
which would not be so easy or agreeable for a lady to perform — that 
of looking up the patients and making them pay, if not the whole amount 
of their bijls, at least some on account, or in default of this proceeding 
to County-court them ; but this, I should think, would only be an ex- 
ceptional duty. I do not think it is very usual at present for ladies 
to become dispensers, but I think it may become so ; and to the 
daughters or widows of medical men who, like myself, have been asso- 
ciated with the sort of thing all their lives, I do not think the necessary 
study and practice would be too laborious, or the calling itself distasteful.' 
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NEVER did Nature's wondrous hand 
Leave fairer impress of her power divine, 
Than when Decay she bade expand 
To cups like these, in radiant hues to shine ! 

Vain is the florist's learned skill, 

To tell how bloom they, or from whence they spring ; 

Humbled he owns th' Almighty Will, 

Which e'en from lifeless sticks such gems can bring. 

S. E. 

H- 

Be noble ! and the nobleness that lies 

In other men, sleeping but never dead. 

Will rise in majesty to meet thine own ; 

Then wilt thou see it gleam in many eyes. 

Then will pure light around thy path be shed, 

And thou wilt never more be sad and lone.' Lowell. 



* They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak : 
They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse. 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think : 
Tbey are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three.' Lowell. 

* From toil he wins his spirits light. 
From busy day the peaceful night ; 
Rich, from the very want of wealth. 
In Heaven's best treasures, peace and health.' Gray. 

. . . . *We can never really benefit anybody by doing wrong on his behalf, 
and the truest and surest way in which we can serve our fellow-men is, 
not so much to do anything for them, as to be the very truest, purest, 
noblest beings we know how. . . . There are thousands of women (and 
of men also) who are ready to sacrifice their veracity to do charitable 
actions ; to conceal some one's faults, or help some one to employment ; 
and, in'short, to bear false witness y^r their neighbours, the reverse of the 
noble and sweet examples of Jeanie Deans and Mary Barton. . . . No 
good can ever come of these mistakes. The highest ends of human life 
are spoiled by them, and the benefit they aim at is never worth that 
which is forfeited.'— r^S^ DutUs of Women, By F. P. COBBE. (Williams 
and Norgate.) 
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Solutions to Acrostics in 'WORK AND Leisure' may be addressed, 'W. & L. 
Acrostic, care of Miss Blake, The Cottage, Two Mile Ash, Horsham ;' and correct 
ones sent in before the x^th proximo will be ctcknowledged in the Gazette. Bound copies 
of the *• Year-book of Women's Work,* and of 'Work and J-eisure,' will be pre- 
sented to those who send in the most correct answers before December 15th, 1881. 

Acrostics have been received in competition for the prize ofy. offered in the Decern^ 
ber ' Gazette* from 'Fleece,' 'Erin,* ' L. J. Nisbet,*^ 'E. A. B:,' 'Catharine Butt,' 
• N. N.,' • Rob Roy,' and ' Carrier Pigeon.' That sent in by ' N. N.' is pretty in 
idea and gracefully expressed, but is so obvious that no guessing is required. Will 
not ' N. N.' write another, bearing in mind that an Acrostic should puzzle as well as 
please f The Prize is awarded to 'Rob Roy,* but ' Carrier Pigeon ' runs him close, and 
his Acrostic will appear next month. Another prize of$s. is again offered for the best 
original Acrostic sent in to Miss BLAKE before March 6th, the verdict upon which will 
appear in April ' Gazette.' No prize will be given unless there are five competitors, 

* F. E. F. ' has gained the first prize for the largest number of correct solutions of 
Acrostics in 1880, having guessed eleven. ' F. P. and ' A C. C are equal, having 
each guessed six. Will ' A. C. C inform Miss Blakb whether she would prefer a 
copy of the ' Year-book ' for 188 1, or the bound volume of ' WORK and Leisure ' 
for 1880? 

Only one Essay having been sent in to compete for the 10s. prize offitred in December 
' Gazette* the competition falls through; but the prize is renewed, and is now open 
until February 20th, by which date, at latest, essays for competition should be sent in. 
No prize will be given unless there are three competitors. 

No correct replies to Acrostic XIX. have been received. 



ANSWER TO ACROSTIC XIX. 

Pippin. Medlar. 

P\\xm, Isle. PlaXd, Politica/, 
/Ima. Never, 



DOUBLE ACROSTIC. XX. 

Blow loud, ye flutes and pipes, 

Posthumius welcome home ! 
Crowned with a mjnrtle wreath 

He proudly comes to Rome. 
Go forth, ye knights and nobles, 

And head the throng so gay, 
Greet him with joyful shoutings. 

Make a glad holiday. 

Weave, weave, for Marius Curius, 

The third embroidered gown ; 
Make ready the third lofty car, 

And twine the laurel crown : 
Thrice, and thrice-blest the Roman 

Who sees Rome's brightest day. 
Who sees that long victorious pomp 

Wind down the Sacred Way. 

I. * Rome to the charge !' cried Aulus, 
* The foe begins to yield ; • 
Charge for the hearth of Vesta! 
Charge for the golden shield ! ' 



2. 



*Veni, vidi, vici.' 



3. Horace says Varro stole, his purse 

to-day, 
While he to see the chariot races 
went; 
Varro can prove that he was far away, 
Up to the camp with Csesar's 
orders sent. 

4. One of the last few words great 

Caesar cried. 
As he, stabbed by his friend, sank 
down and died. 

4. On the windy plains of Troy 
Once it stood. King Priam*s joy ; 
Guilt and revenge have made all bare, 
And left but heaps of ruins there. 

6. Rash poppies ! why above your fel- 

lows grow ? 
See, haughty Tarquin comes to lay 
you low. 

7. By mossy fount, thro' sacred grove. 

Oft was her fair form seen to glide, 
Or waiting upon goddess bright, 
Or sporting in the azure tide. 

Rob Roy. 
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The Forty Shires : their History, 
Scenery, Arts, and Legends. By Char- 
lotte M. Mason. (Hatchards). 6s, — 
It is a refreshment to turn from the 
dreamy lists of ' staple commodities * 
and other statistics with which children's 
minds were crammed twenty years ago 
— ^in vain, too, as must often have been 
the case, so completely have both the 
numbers and products of our land been 
changed by railways and the strides of 
discovery — to such a book as this, which 
deals with the underl3ring and per- 
manent characteristics of the country 
rather than with those of its features 
which are subject to change. Miss 
Mason's book is adorned with twenty- 
one illustrations, and will be a pretty 
present for any one wishing to give a 
child a bird's-eye view of England as 
it now is; and the boy or girl must 
either be very dull, or almost hope- 
lessly palled by story-books, who will 
not turn with some interest to the de- 
scription of the county in which they 
live, or having read that, do not wish 
to read further. We are glad to learn 
that Miss Mason is preparing a set of 
Geographical Readers for Schools suited 
to the requirements of the New Code. 
There is hardly anything more calcu- 
lated than Geography to encourage a 
taste for reading among children, and 
the graphic pen of an experienced 
teacher is required to supply the multum 
inparvo which is necessary to any work 
intended to give an idea of * the world 
they live in ' to children whose school 
years are so limited. 

The twelfth volume of the new and 
enlarged series of the Mothers' Friend 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 27 Paternoster 
Row) has also reached us, and fully 
bears up the reputation of former years. 
Its bright cover and low price — u. 6d.^ 
or cloth gilt, 2 J. 6d, — combine with its 



helpful contents to make it a pleasant 
Christmas gift for many a cottage home. 

The Penny School Series In 

this series, AUman's, 463 Oxford Street, 
have published a valuable little Cookery 
Book, put forth by the National Health 
Society. The price is only id,, but the 
contents rival those of many far more 
ambitious works. It might be used for 
dictation in schools, and its receipts 
would be useful to give out and talk 
over at mothers' meetings. 

Household Science. Edited by 
Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, M.A., Princi- 
pal of Whitelands College. (Edward 
Stanford. ) — Those who have appreciated 
these * readings in necessary knowledge 
for girls and young women,' upon 
every department of domestic lore, 
originally written as a 5th Standard 
Reading-book, will welcome the intelli- 
gence that they are to be had together 
with some supplementary Lessons in 
Do.mestic Economy, forming part of 
the 6th Standard Book, in an attractive 
binding, under the above title, in which 
form they will doubtless be largely used 
as prizes, presents, or as a valuable ad- 
dition to village lending libraries. 

The Home Friend. — It is pleasant 
to congratulate useful works, not only 
upon continuance but upon growth 
and development, and this periodical, 
the organ of the Y. W. C. A. and Insti- 
tute Union, appears not only as a pretty 
volume for 1880, but in an enlarged 
and improved form in the first number 
for 188 1. The price is unchanged, and 
it may still be had for id. from Macono- 
cie & Wallace, Edinburgh, or Partridge 
& Co., Paternoster Row ; and the ar- 
rangements for 1 88 1, including a serial 
by Adeline Sergeant, papers on Nursing 
and Cookery, and articles from the pens 
of Mrs. Fyvie Mayo, Professor Blackie, 
and others, promise well for the future. 
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A Correspondent, * Z. Z.', makes a suggestion to us which might 
prove acceptable to ladies who do not require the whole services of a 
lady's-maid, but who yet keep one more from force of habit than from 
any real need. She says : — 

* I have simply abolished mine. I have a nice, active, young house- 
maid waiting on me. She just does my hair in the morning, takes care 
of my clothes, and does my small jobs of work — ^likes doing it, of course : 
her time and that of the girl under her are thoroughly occupied, which 
was not the case before. I see a great deal more of both of them, and 
can always talk to them, send them out walking on a fine day, and feel 
friends with them, instead of the former distance that the fine lady's-maid 
between made necessary. I have all my clothes to give away to poor 
gentlewomen, instead of having a person expecting them even if she did 
not get them. But the most important part of my arrangements has been 
to l^ave all this winter with me a delicate girl who needed great care, and 
could not go out to earn her living — one of the children of a very poor 
clergyman : though, of course, staying with us as a visitor she has sup- 
plied many of the offices I should have missed in a maid — especially 
taking care of me when I was not well. 

* I have a great idea that my experience, and finding myself so ex- 
tremely comfortable without what I for so many years thought a 
necessity, might serve as a hint to many other ladies to alter their 
style of living, and have more care for the good of others in their house- 
holds. I feel sure it is a great evil to have servants who have not a 
sufficient amount of work, and if it does entail a little more exertion on 
oneself, why all the better. Many ladies only want to be shown the way 
to be more useful in the community. One great difference lately to me 
is the very small amount of society in the neighbourhood, owing to bad 
times, and I think most country neighbourhoods are the same.' 

If by lady's-maid proper is understood a skilled servant, whose duty 
is confined to personal attendance upon her lady, there is certainly 
very little for one to do when in the service of a lady in good health, 
whose wardrobe does not require that constant alteration and remodel- 
ling needed by those who mix very largely in society. Of course, where 
there is more than one lady to wait upon, a maid may have sufficient 
to fill her time ; or when, as is not unusual, she has the charge of the 
household linen, or acts as housekeeper under her mistress's direction. 
Without endorsing our correspondent's complaint of the ladies'-maids, 
under whom she seems to have suffered, and whom she stigmatises as 
useless inmates of a household, ministering to luxury and introducing 
idleness and a bad tone into families, we yet think that her expedient is 
worthy some attention. Many a girl, insufficiently educated to become a 
governess, might be a great boon to an elderly or lonely lady to whom she 
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was willing to perform all, or almost all, the services of a maid ; and when 
the social position of mistress and maid is thus on a par, there should be 
no more sense of incongruity on the part of the one or of inferiority on 
the part of the other, than there is in the appointment of a lady-in-waiting 
or * dresser ' to a royal personage, even the latter of these being often filled 
by women of some education or social standing, and viewed as an hon- 
ourable position rather than one of a servile nature. 

Madam, — Will you kindly permit me to inform your readers that the 
Home for Unemployed Governesses at 31 Colville Square, opened by 
Mrs. Wm. White and conducted by her till the state of her health com- 
pelled her to relinquish the charge, has been taken up by a body of friends 
to the cause ? Arrangements are made for carrying it on next year, both 
for unemployed and daily governesses, when we hope to offer them shelter, 
comfort, and companionship, on moderate terms. A Registry will be kept 
there, open to employers and employed, thus meeting another want of the 
present day. Allow me to remain, yours faithfully, 

31 Colville Square^ Bayswater, FREDERICK S. Warren, Hon, Sec. 

Madam, — I have read ' M. H.'s ' letter with sympathy and interest. 
Why, indeed, in these days of acknowledged Women's Rights, should 
good-looking and rational women be doomed to incumbrances and dis- 
figurements by the -vulgar caprices of the Parisian milliners, or the 
Parisian demi-monde f Why should good sense and taste be sacrificed 
to the fear of appearing singular and * out of fashion ? ' 

The Kyrle Society has accomplished a good deal amongst the lower 
classes by its endeavours to awaken in them a sense of the beautiful. 
An Association to teach the higher classes the Art of Dressing gracefully 
and comfortably ought to be able to make its way. The ladies who 
agreed to form such an Association should unite to reject any new 
fashions unbecoming or inconvenient. They should hold meetings to 
decide on the style of dress to be adopted at the different seasons, and it 
would be an advantage if they decided on two or three forms of dress 
which, like national costumes, might always be kept to by the graver and 
older ladies who are not fond of changes. The Princesse Robe, for 
instance, would be one very good form to retain permanently, possessing 
as it does much grace and convenience, and doing justice to the natural 
outlines of * the human form divine,' and also allowing of much variety 
in adornment. New modes should be proposed and discussed at the 
Association's Meetings, and prizes offered for the most graceful designs. 
When the Association increased, it might have its own Journal of 
Fashions. I am. Madam, faithfully yours, Athene. 



%* Prizes of Ten Shillings and upwards will be given to the writer of the best short 
tale, article, or series of articles, suitable for insertion in 'Work and Leisure,' 
which shall be sent in to the Editor, c/o Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, before 
March 12M, regard being had to their appropriateness to the object and general scope of 
the periodical, and to their conciseness of style — quality being more important than 
quantity. Brevity will be considered an element in their favour. 
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HOME. — A Lady, of limited income, 
offers a most Comfortable Home 
to another Lady, either upon moderate 
terms or to share expenses. Piano. 
Address Alpha, 4 Claremont Terrace, 
Mildmay Road, Chelmsford. 

A WIDOW LADY, active, cheerful, 
and had considerable experience, 
would give her services as LADY- 
HOUSEKEEPER, COMPANION, 
MATRON, or any Position of Trust, 
in return for a Comfortable Home. 
Address M., 9 Canute Road, South- 
ampton. 

TWO SISTERS, experienced in 
Tuition, who have the charge 
of Thiree Little Girls, desire the transfer 
of a School at Easter (no capital) or 
other means of increasing numbers. 
Address Y. Z., c/o Manager, W, andL,, 
187 Piccadilly, w. 

LESSONS by Correspondence in 
English Literature, History, Alge- 
bra, Aritlimetic, Latin, German, and 
Italian. For terms, &c., apply to Vera, 
Mr. Nicholls, Baker, Bushey, Herts. 

pOPULAR BOOK CLUB. 

(Under the patronage of The Rector of 
Clapham ; Thos. Hughes, Esq., Q.C.; 
The Rev. T. D. Sharpe, H.M.S. : Sir 
Harry Vemey, Bart., M.P. 

School Teachers in the Country, 
needing a variety of amusing books for 
leisure hours, are invited to apply by 
letter to Secretary, Popular Book- 
club Office, Girls' Home, Acre Square, 
Park Road, Clapham, s.w. 

Annual Subscription, i/. for 15 books 
at a time — exchanged quarterly. 



EMPLOYMENT AGENCY FOR 
WOMEN (Servants excepted), 
(conducted by Miss Phillips, 42 Somer- 
set Street), in connexion with Work 
and Leisure, Terms: Correspondence 
and Registration Fee, is. On an En- 
gagement being concluded, a Fee of $s, 
will be charged to each party. Office 
hours, II till I o'clock. 

OITUATIONS WANTED by— 

Madlle. P. — Middle-aged ; teaches 
French and Music perfectly, also 
History and Arithmetic in English. 
Protestant. Highest references. 
80/. to 100/. 

Frau M. A. — To give German lessons 
in Schools or Families. 

Mrs. M. — Housekeeper or Lady-help. 

Miss S. — Finishing Governess. Age 
37. Now in Scotland. Thorough 
English, French, German, and 
Music. 

Madlle. F. — Home in Private Family 
wanted for young French Girl, 
aged 14. Student at Queen's Col- 
lege. Can pay a little, and would 
Teach French and Music to little 
Children. Small payment for Board. 

Miss B. — Finishing Governess (daily). 
Thorough English, ParisianFrench, 
Italian, and German. First-class 
Music and Singing. Shorthand. 

Miss A. S. — Fluent German, Music, 
French, Rudimentary Drawing, 
English, N,eedlework. Prefers 
young Pupils. 

Miss F. J. — Nursery Governess. 
English, Drawing, and Rudiments 
of Mu sic. Age 19^ 

MISS PHILLIPS desires to acknow- 
ledge Parcels of Clothes from 
Mrs. P., Miss P., and Mrs. M. Under- 
linen and Boots are always very accept- 
able. 
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[T IS now nine yeaF3 since a pamiphlet bearing this 
title, and introduced by a preface from: the pen 
of Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth, first seriously ad- 
vocated the post of Teacher in National Schools under 
Government as a profession for gentlewomen. Hitherto, 
the many thousands of Mistresses in charge of these schools 
had been drawn from the same rank in life, or from one but 
little above, that of their scholars ; and in. previous years the 
social position of the majority had risen or fallen within 
narrow limits, according to the inducements held out by 
Government and to the average rate of the salaries which 
could be obtained. At that time, however, owing to the 
regulations of the Education Act, which enforced the erection 
and establishment of Schools throughout the country, there 
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was a great scarcity of persons holding the necessary certifi- 
cate which qualified them for the position of Teacher under 
Government, and the salaries were rising considerably ; while 
the new and commodious schools and teachers* residences 
which were being erected everywhere added the attractions of 
a home and independence to the numerous gentlewomen — 
the daughters of the clergy and professional men— ;^who were 
in urgent need of both. To many, especially of the former, 
the calling was acceptable for other reasons. Endeared to 
them by early associations with their father's parish, the idea 
of again working for the good of the labouring class was most 
congenial ; while others were influenced by a passionate love 
of teaching for its own sake, and by the desire to obtain that 
scientific acquaintance with it as an art which at that time* 
was only to be obtained in a Government Training College. 
Educationalists who had looked below the surface, and who 
had the real needs of the country at heart, welcomed the 
movement, as likely to raise both the standard of Education 
and the prestige of Elementary Teaching as a profession, and 
thus benefit both teachers and scholars. In short, the need of 
an increase of Teachers was great, — the idea was generally 
acceptable; and when, in February 1873, the * Bishop Otter. 
Memorial College,' at Chichester, was reopened for the express 
purpose of training Ladies as Elementary Teachers, the 
systematic adoption of this branch of education by women 
of higher education and culture than those hitherto employed 
in it, may be said to have commenced. The present seems, 
therefore, a suitable moment to give some account of the 
history of the movement, and of the nature of the success 
which has resulted from it. 

It is necessary, first, to explain the two ways in which 
outsiders {i.e, persons who have not been Pupil-teachers 
from childhood, the usual mode* of entrance to the profes- 
sion) can obtain the requisite qualification for a certificate. 
One, which may be called a very short cut indeed, and which 
had then only just been introduced to meet the scarcity of 
Teachers, gave any candidate who had served six months 
in a school a technical qualification to present herself for 
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examination ; but provided for little or no instruction in 
her duties. The other was the ordinary two years' residence 
in a Training College, to which she is admitted by an 
ordeal termed the Queen's Scholarship Examination ; and in 
which, besides daily instruction in the subject-matter of her 
profession, she is required to study the science of teaching, 
school method, and organization ; to teach classes under super- 
vision and criticism in Practising Schools approved by H. M. 
Inspector ; and, in fact, to be carefully and thoroughly trained 
in every detail of her duties from first to last It would not 
be difficult to guess which of these modes of becoming an 
Elementary Teacher was most popular at first, or which has 
been most successful in the long run. No one who knows 
the impecuniosity and desultory habits of so many girls, who 
were yet brought up in comparative affluence during their 
fathers* lifetime, will doubt that the majority shrank from the 
expense and discipline of a two-years* school course, and tried 
to get in through the easier and shorter way above described. 
No one who has an adequate idea of what Education involves 
— and especially the education of a mass of children of the 
working classes, untutored at home and undisciplined abroad 
— will be surprised that few ladies who entered the profession 
in this way are still at work. Even where a woman had the 
extraordinary force of will and power of character, to master 
, the great difficulties of learning her own duties while teaching 
and marshalling a number of children, her powers of en- 
durance have given way : and either her unpractised voice, 
upon which so great a strain was suddenly thrown, has 
failed ; or her nerve power, tried to the utmost, by having to 
attend to children in every stage of knowledge and ignorance, 
and of every degree of natural virtue or depravity at once, 
has suddenly collapsed. Such an attempt may succeed with 
a few children — say from ten to twenty-five — ^who are fairly 
good, and not very dissimilar in attainments ; but the task of 
imparting any real instruction to more than that number is 
quite hopeless to any but a properly trained person, duly 
initiated into the mysteries of the profession, with its time- 
tables, registers, examinations, &c. A few untrained ladies 
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have, it is true, by dint of perscmat influence succeeded in 
greatly improving the moral tone of the children, and arousing 
them to a higher standard of trathf*lness and modesty; but in 
many cases the trial has proved Itoo great except to (those who, 
fortified by careful preparatibn amd study, have come to their 
duties fully qualified to cope with them. What this involves 
in too many districts may be Jeaimied from a pamphlet,* which 
is the result of informsttion suppBied hy Teachers of both sexes 
and from all quarter* of Enghmd. That it is no new or 
ex-parte statement may be gathered from tihe Appendix 
to the edition just issued, in which are extracts from the 
letter of one of the most able and experienced elememtary 
schoolmasters in England, a man of high standing and r^ptite, 
who for thirty years has recei:p^ed testimondes 4»f the highest 
character from all who have inspected his Jarge and important 
school, officially and otherwise. 

But this is somewhat beside our present purpose, which 
is to state that the experiment, suggested nine years ago, 
is no longer iOn its trial ; .but that it is now -a fact that Ladies 
who submit to the training for the calling .of Elementary 
Teachers under proper conditions — viz. those »most ^exactly 
corresponding, and indeed all but identical, with those 
hitherto in vogue — may and do find in that career inde- 
pendence and a happy and 'Congenial occu,pation ; satisfying 
to the heart in the 'human sympatfries it 'cvdkes, to the in- 
tellect in the alertness and judgment which it requires for 
dealing effectually with, miiads and characters, and to the 
conscienrce in the good results which 'patient endurance 
in weli-doang' brings most surely in this career, not only 
to the children themselves but to their parents and the 
neighbourhood generally. A good Teadwer, who influences 
strongly the children around her, is asD abiding power for 
good in her day and generation, which she hardly realises, 
and which it is well to reveal to her occasionally, so that 
she may be aroused to a still deeper sense of her respon- 

* A Few Words to Schoolmistresses, New and cheaper edition, with 
Appendix upon the Amended Clause of the Industrial Schools Act, &c. 
Price \d, Hatchards, 187 Piccadilly. 
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sibility. In dealing with moral questions, women of rather 
different antecedents have, perhaps, more courage and power 
than those who have been familiarised with the habits and 
conversation of the lower orders from childhood, when they 
attended perhaps the same schools themselves, or served in the 
capacity of Monitor or Pupil-teacher. And this has been widely 
recognised and acknowledged by the more intelligent and 
liberal-minded of the teachers themselves. 

With respect to the afterwork of the Students of Otter 
College, it may be sufficient to mention that out of the thirty- 
four Mistresses who could have obtained their parchments 
(the official testimony to satisfactory work, obtainable only 
upon the Second Annual Report of H. M. Inspector upon 
the Schools in their chargej, only three have failed to receive 
them at the earliest period at which they were obtainable ; and 
in each case the delay was very short. 

Over 150 Ladies have resided for longer or shorter periods 
in the College, and thus derived benefit from it, and some in- 
sight into the work of Elementary Teaching, while more than 
100 have' completed their training and passed the Certificate 
Examination. These, with very few exceptions occasioned by 
marriage or death, are now at work in the profession. 

Did space permit of our giving extracts from the Reports 
passed by H. M. Inspectors on the Schools officered by these 
Ladies, they would be found to confirm in the strongest 
manner the most sanguine prophecies of success, and to 
satisfy the most incredulous that Ladies are capable not only 
of carrying on Schools for the Working Classes with advan- 
tage to themselves but with the highest possible benefit to 
the scholars. We are glad to learn that this fashion, set by 
women of higher social position, has had the good effects 
upon the profession at large which might reasonably have 
been expected, and that the Candidates for admission to all 
Female Training Colleges are distinctly of a higher social 
standing than they were ; the daughters of clergy and pro- 
fessional men being occasionally found in them. This is 
perhaps a more valuable result than any other, for if there 
is one thing more than another needed in the Teachers of st 
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country, it is that they should, from social position if possible 
as well as from personal character, command the respect of 
their pupils and the confidence and esteem of the parents. 
In fact it is obvious, that the Teachers of each class should 
be drawn from that abpve it, rather than fictitiously and 
laboriously raised from the same. 

It is only necessary to add, that the present depression in 
the salaries and prospects of Elementary Teaching, arising 
from the too long continuance by the Department of that 
relaxation in its regulations which was sanctioned by Par- 
liament in 1870, as a temporary measure to meet the temporary 
deficiency of Teachers, will soon pass. The slight changes in 
the present Code are all in this direction, and it is not possible 
to anticif)ate that any Public Body will so stultify its own 
work, as will be the case if the Education Department con- 
tinue to make grants of public money to Colleges with an 
expensive curriculum for training Teachers, and then bestow 
their Certificates and throw open their Schools with equal 
advantages to untrained or much less perfectly trained 
persons. 

If parents of the middle and upper middle classes, there- 
fore, will turn the attention of their young daughters to this 
most interesting sphere of work, and to this end, as is so 
especially possible to the clergy, encourage them to study 
at home and in the village school, they will be ready at the 
age of 18 to enter a Training College, and by 21 to make 
a home for a mother or younger sisters in one of the pretty 
schoolhouses scattered throughout the country. A very small 
income may be made to go a good way if thus supplemented, 
and as applications for first-class Mistresses who have' had 
some experience are in excess of the supply, this career affords 
a hopeful prospect for after years, and one in which a Lady 
may not only maintain herself, but train younger sisters in 
an honourable independence. Surely a home of one's own, 
and the security almost for life — for a Schoolmistress is not 
superannuated so soon as a Governess, who rarely remains in 
one family longer than five years — are considerations of some 
value. 
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For the information of those who, acquainted with the 
desultory nature of the education generally supplied to young 
ladies, doubted their power to compete in examination with 
Pupil-teachers who had been drilled in the subjects for years, 
it may be well to state that the Class Lists of Otter College 
have held their own most creditably, and that, notwith- 
standing the absence of all previous preparation, the per- 
centage of marks and passes have never sunk below, and 
have in most years been much above, the average of other 
Female Training Colleges. 

With regard to the future it may be well to remark, that 
as the girls of the middle classes — the daughters of clergy 
and professional men — have not generally received that 
thorough and careful grounding in Arithmetic, English Gram- 
mar, and Map-drawing, &c., which every Pupil-teacher has, 
few can expect to pass the Queen's Scholarshii5 Examination 
without special preparation. Although they may have re- 
ceived a wider and more liberal education, which will be of 
inestimable value to them as Teachers, they will probably be 
wanting in the exactness and accuracy required, as also in 
knowledge of the details of School Management. 

Young ladies proposing to adopt this profession will 
therefore do well to join the Class for Candidates which is 
open at Otter College, Chichester, and for which application 
should at once be made to the Principal. The fee of 3/. per 
month includes board and lodging as well as tuition. 
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A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
By the Author of * But for Ilion,' * Gourley Brothers,' &c. 

Chapter II. 

THE summer had faded into autumn, and May had been at Cliff 
Cottage two months, and as yet she was not weary of the still life 
there. Doris had watched her sister and her lover with keen, patient 
eyes, and she saw clearly, in spite of will and wish, that Phineas Deene 
loved May as he had never loved her ; that the man's whole heart, and 
soul, and nature, were being wakened up and metamorphosed — roused 
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from their slow, sluggish, even current, to warmer, quicker action. Yes, 
he was changed, unknown to himself. He treated May as a child, for 
she was a child in point of years to him ; but he loved her as a woman, 
though he had not as yet found out the true state of his feelings. But 
Doris, with the keener intelligence of a woman, watching all she most 
loved and valued on earth slipping daily out of her reach, saw at once. 
Phineas did not mean to be false — he might still fulfil his engagement 
with her — ^in all probability he would if May were out of the way ; but* the 
light, the gladness, the sunshine of his life would go with her. Nothing 
would remain but the dull, cold round of mechanical duty and weak 
affection, and that Doris felt would not satisfy her at all. 

What May's feelings were she could not determine, but it became her 
absolute duty to find out. She would have to probe her sister's heart, 
though in doing so she would cruelly lacerate her own. If May really 
cared for the Doctor — if she loved bim — (Doris looked at the worst 
bravely) — there would be nothing for her to do but get away as quickly 
and quietly as possible out of sight and sound of their happiness — lose 
herself in the great, wide, lonely wodd. And then, when *Time, that 
doeth all things well,' had healed the raw edge of her wounds, she might 
return to her father and her duty, and spend the remainder of her life in 
the cottage on the cliff, looking at the happiness of her loved ones from 
afar, not realising even then how difficult a thing it is ' to )ook at happi- 
ness through another man's eyes.' 

Day after day, through the long golden summar-time, she thought 
about it, trying bravely to familiarise her mind with the thoughts of loss 
and change. Day after day she assured herself the Doctor's happiness 
was dearer to her than her own ; but deep in the very depths of her heart 
there was a faint hope that May didn^ care about him— -that she would 
refuse him and go away ; and then, perhaps, in time, Phineas might 
return to her all the dearer for the separation. And then her strong heart 
rebelled at that meagre form of consolation : if he did not love her as she 
loved him they were better apart. 

At last she resolved to know the worst — the agony of suspense was 
wearing her terribly — and one night in August, when the moon was at 
the full, and shining in broad yellow bands on the sea that murmured 
musically beneath, and all the other world around them asleep, Doris 
drew her sister through the open window of the little drawing-room, 
leaving their father and the Doctor absorbed in a game of chess. 

It was an intensely still night, and Doris could hear her heart beat as 
she led the ¥ray to the top of the diff. For a few minutes words refused 
to come ; then by a mighty effort she stifled self, and, drawing her sister 
close to her, looked earnestly and tenderly into her eyes. ' 

* Darling!' in a very low voice, 'suppose Phineas were to go away; 
would you be very lonely?' 

* Doris ! what do you mean ?' — and the child's face seemed to grow old 
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and drawn in the full yellow moonlight. * He — is not going away, is he ?' 
with a piteous little gesture of entreaty. 

' No, May ; but I wanted to know if it would grieve you very much if 
he went away from Cliff Hollow, never to return !' 

' I think it would kill me, Doris !' 

' Poor darling ! ' and the elder sister passed her hand lightly over the 
rippling golden hair with a sad smile, as she thought how such partings 
do not kill, only torture. * It's turning quite chilly, dear,' she added pre- 
sently, without a quiver in her clear voice. *We shall have another 
hot day to-morrow. Shall we go in now.**' 

* Yes, please ; and, Doris, may I go upstairs at once? I — I want to 
be alone V and May's sensitive lips quivered. * I am tired, dear !* 

* You look weary, darling ; so go up, and I'll say good-night for you ;' 
and Doris kissed the pale averted face tenderly, and in silence they 
returned to the cottage. 

Doris was calm, all the blood in her veins seemed turned to ice, but 
as yet only * one half of her heavy task was done,' and she had nerved 
herself to go through it all that night, and meant to carry out her pur- 
pose. So she returned to the drawing-room just as her father and the 
Doctor finished their game. 

* I'm going out on the cliff to have a pipe ; will you come, Deene?' 
the Captain said, rising. 

* Thanks ; not to-night,' the Doctor replied, catching an appealing 
glance from Doris, and the Captain passed out alone. 

' Phineas, I want to say something to you,' Doris began, as soon as 
she could iind her voice ; * I want to say something serious, and I scarcely 
know how to begin. Phineas ! Phineas J' 

In a moment it all Bashed upon him, and he bowed his head in mute 
misery and shamefacedness. It seemed so cruel, so utterly heartless, so 
dishonourable, so disloyal^ he had been to blame in every way, he saw, 
as the past two months flashed before him, and yet he couldn't help it, 
so he only bowed his head in silent humiliation, and waited and waited 
for her words. They would be reproaches, doubtless, bitter and stinging, 
but not half what he deserved. 

* I know all, Phineas,' she said gently, after a few moments' silence, 
one hand pressed to her heart to still its beating, the other resting lightly 
on his arm. * You — you love May !' 

For a moment he raised his bowed head, and looked at her with 
pleading, remorseful eyes; then he hung it again in silence. 

* You love her,' Doris continued, * as you never loved me ; and, 
Phineas, the child loves you !' 

For a moment there passed over his face an expression of unutterable 
gladness, his eyes grew bright and tender, then his head sunk lower on 
his folded arms, and his lips quivered as he faltered brokenly, * Forgive 
me, Doris ! I am guilty— forgive me !' 
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* There is little to forgive, Phineas. It was a mistake, and better we 
found it out now than later,* Doris continued, gently. * Do not fret about 
it, dear, only take May to your heart and home soon, and let me go 
away for a little while alone, unquestioned — no words, no excuses, 
Phineas ; I cannot bear them; only let me go away I' 

* Oh, Doris, how you must have suffered !* the Doctor groaned ; * and 
all through me !' 

' Yes, I have suffered, but the worst is over now. You two love each 
other, and your happiness is dearer to me than my own. And, Phineas, 
never let May know what might have been.* 

* Forgive me, Doris ! forgive me ! * and he caught both her hands in 
his ; and for answer she pressed her lips lightly to his forehead, and in a 
moment more Phineas Deene was alone. 

• •••**• 

Six months after there was a very quiet wedding in the little church at 
Cliff Hollow, and all who looked on were not surprised that the bride was 
the bonny, blue-eyed, sunny-haired May, instead of the rather grave, 
gentle Doris, who seemed to have grown so suddenly old and careworn. 

All the happiness she told herself had gone out of her life for ever ; 
she was perpetually dwelling on the past, and had no hope for the future. 
But once the wedding was over, and the Doctor and his wife comfortably 
established in their new home, Doris resolved to take a holiday ; so early 
one morning she left Cliff Hollow, wisely resolved to see if there were 
not other people in the world as unhappy as she was, and how they bore 
their sorrow. 

Alas ! one has not to look far on this fair earth of ours to find misery, 
and Doris soon found that her suffering compared to that of others was 
very slight- A few months' residence in London showed her the reality of 
life. Guilt, want, shame, those were things she knew not of; and yet she 
thought she had a monopoly of woe. It is only by comparing our troubles 
with those of others that we learn to estimate them at their true value, 
and it is only by ministering to the wants and woes of others that we can 
forget our own. 

Of course she suffered. Who that has ever loved escapes that baptism ? 
But without battle there can be no victory, and Doris Carlton was be- 
ginning to find that victory, even over one's self, can be very sweet. And 
then, during her stay in London, she worked hard, and there is no medi- 
cine like genuine, honest, hard work. For troubles of the heart or head, 
for troubles of one's own making or of somebody's else, for every real or 
imaginary grief in the world, there is no medicine like work. 

Having once seen what might be done in the world Doris no longer 
held her life void or valueless, no longer felt that her happiness could be 
destroyed or depressed by want of love or loss of love ; there were other 
things for a woman to do and think about. And yet she would not have 
had the past, with all its sufferings, altered ; for through dark days of 
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doubt and pain and despondency she had come to a clear dawn of doubts 
vanquished and despondency overcome. Life had broadened for her, and 
she was able to feel as well as say, 

* It*s better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.' 

Long before her return to Cliff Cottage her step had regained its 
lightness, her cheeks their healthy hue, her voice its happy ring of con- 
tentment. Hers was too brave a heart, too loyal a nature, to be content 
with a half victory or succumb to sorrow, once she saw the way out of it ; 
and if not happy as she might have been had the lines of her youth fallen 
in more pleasant places, there is no more thoroughly-contented woman 
living than Doris Carlton. As she watches the perfect happiness of May, 
Doris quite forgets that for that she voluntarily sacrificed her own ; and 
looking on the quiet, cheerful contentment of his sister-in-law, Phineas 
Deene consoles himself with the reflection that Doris never could have 
loved him as he loves May and as May loves him. H. J. B. H. 
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BY Drawing-room Gardening I mean solely and entirely such gardening 
as can be done by lady amateurs in nicely furnished rooms, amid 
all the difficulties of gas and dry atmosphere, without any previous 
training or knowledge of plants, and without assistance from professional 
hands — such gardening, in short, as comprises every collection of room 
plants, from a single palm or india-rubber to the more ambitious posses- 
sions of a tiny cold conservatory. At heated conservatories I draw the 
line : there the more professional element begins, and I may as well 
remark, en passant^ that it is chiefly to dwellers in town and suburbs I 
address myself. With country air and country advantages there is 
scarcely any merit in keeping plants alive and healthy. But in or near 
towns, with town smoke, town dust, town dirt, it is somewhat of a 
triumph to show a collectioji of thriving plants which no one but oneself 
is allowed to touch. 

How dearly most women love flowers, how little a room seems com- 
plete without their presence, is best attested by the struggling ferns and 

* leggy * dracaenas one so continually sees nursed as better than nothing. 

* I would give anything to be able to keep my plants !' is such a frequent 
exclamation that I cannot but think a few practical hints from one who 
has succeeded may be acceptable to many. And as a word of cheer to 
those who ^cannot manage them for some reason or another,' I may 
safely say, there is no difficulty which patience and experience will not 
remove. No one could be more absolutely ignorant of plant culture than 
I when I first took my drawing-room greenery into my own hands ; no 
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one could have had more chaotic notions of watering, potting, training, or 
management generally, or have been more likely to commit every possible 
blunder. Fail ? Of course I did at first, over and over again, and it is the 
result of those failures which has taught me the secret of others' failing. 
In the first place, whenever my plants went wrong, as they had an 
unhappy knack of doing, I invariably consulted one of my friends' gar- 
deners — not that dreadfully trying anomaly, a * jobbing man,' but the best 
professional advice I could get. Many a half-crown I wasted in tips, and 
the advice was always wrong. Gradually it dawned upon me that green- 
hous3 culture and room culture were two different things, and what might 
be good in one case was undoubtedly bad in the other. Next I tried 
taking, a florist into my confidence, from whom I bought my flowers, and 
with the same results. The florist knew all about forcing and Co vent 
Garden prices, but he knew nothing of crowded rooms and dry atmosphere. 
Lastly, I set my own wits to work, began to study the nature of my 
charges a little, took in Gardenings and soon found myself on the right 
track. Dawning success made me eager, and failures were soon things 
of the past. 

It is, however, of little use for any one to contemplate having a 
number of plants healthy unless they are prepared to devote a consider- 
able amount of time and trouble to them. They cannot be slighted or 
neglected, treated haphazard, and then expected to thrive. There must 
be real love and a determination to succeed, and then trouble is never 
thought about. 

Of course, very much depends upon the plants chosen. (Later on I 
will give a list likely to succeed.) Many plants could not live in a room, 
even with the greatest care and attention : fresh air and plenty of it are 
absolute necessaries of life. Nor can I honestly advise flowering plants 
in a room where much gas is burned. The plants may grow^ but the 
buds drop off and the flowers wither. It is possible to introduce a plant 
in full flower into a room with gas, and keep it in good condition for a 
time, but it will not live and throw up fresh blossoms. The best 
foundations for drawing-room effect are large-leaved, leathery plants : 
these and very many kinds of ferns will flourish admirably, and, carefully 
chosen and blended, form an ever fresh, ever cool mass of green, amongst 
which a few bulbs or flowering plants show to the utmost advantage. It 
is best to begin on a small scale, and try one's powers with two or three 
plants before venturing on more. Those thoroughly conquered, it is easy 
to add to the list. 

Before commencing drawing-room gardening in real earnest I should 
advise every one to lay in a stock of the following 'implements :' A piece 
of American cloth (about a yard and a half square), a brass syringe, a tiny 
trowel, a pair of good scissors, a little piece of sponge, Castille soap, and a 
long zinc tray (say 3 feet 6 inches long, 18 inches broad, 10 inches high), 
an old linen handkerchief, and steut nailbrush. The cost of the whole is 
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very trifling. Now for the plants. In the first instance purchase small 
ones, and of a good florist. Small young plants may be. educated to live 
in rooms where utter failure would attend lavge specimens. Your plants 
home, see if they wani water,. jL^. if they are nearlyr dtat dry^ and re- 
member never to water ualess a plant is thoroughly thirsty. Then give a 
plentiful supply,, andl allow it to drain away. Stand your plants where you 
wish them to remain,, which, nuist be a place where they can have a fair 
amount of light and air, and which is not in a draughty and for the present 
leave them in peace. Too much kindness is often a fertile cause of death. 
Give air on all days when, it is. wise to do so, and I think a very safe rule 
upon this very necessary poinlL is simply to judge by oneself. If the day is 
soft and balmy they can. scarcely have too much air ; if foggy, fog destroys 
plants as it does. u& ;. if brig]U and fine, although cold, a little will freshen 
them up ; if a sharp east wind which seems to shrivel one, it will shrivel 
them too. Having attended to their wants regarding air and water, next 
comes the all-important secret of keeping room-plants in health — the 
bath. Spread the Amesican cloth on the floor and place on it your 
zinc tray, soap,, sponge, syringe,, a basin of warm (not hot) water, and a 
large can of water as nearly as possible the temperature of the room. 
This last is another secret of success. Never water plants unless they 
want it (I cannot help repeating, this), and never water wi^ water the 
wrong temperature. Either let your can of water stand in the room for 
an hour or two, or else add warm, water, and test with a little thermometer. 
Having placed your plants in the zinc tray, select one and look it o\cer 
carefully to see if there is any blight or scale. Then lather it well with 
the Castille soap and warm water, avoiding the young leaves and tender 
shoots. Rinse it thoroughly, syringe gently, and wipe dry with the soft 
handkerchief. Then water it well (using the syringe), and set it aside 
to drain. Repeat the process with the next until all the children are 
washed. They will require this bath cnce a-week during the wintei, 
when fires and gas are plentiful ;. but probably only once or twice during 
the summer, although even then their leaves and stems should be. sponged 
with plain water every week. If the pots are at all dirty or incrnsted 
with green, give them a good scrubbing with the brush, and do not 
forget to stir up the earth on the surface of the pot every now and then, 
or it will cake and keep air from the roots. In spring and autumn the 
plants should be turned out of their pots, and if requiring repotting, do it 
yourself. I should not like for a moment to insinuate such a thing as pro- 
fessional jealousy against such a time-honoured race of mem as gardeners, 
but this I know, that either from having their feelings hurt by being 
handed over to alien hands, or from some other cause, I have before now 
lost some of my best plants after repotting* when that operation has not 
been performed by myself. Repotting i& easy enough. Put on a pair of 
gloves, choose a pot one size larger than the present one, have it 
thoroughly scrubbed and dried (if not new), put some clean crocks at the 
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bottom and a layer of cocoanut-fibre if you have it, then put in the 
earth or compost (loam, peat, and silvjer sand answer for most things, 
peat and sand only for ferns), tapping the pot to shake it in. Break the 
ball of earth round the plant and pot it, pressing very gently, and adding 
more earth. Be careful not to fill the pot too full, or the water will 
run away. There should be quite half an inch left. If not pressed in 
sufficiently the plant will not thrive, but be careful not to break the 
delicate root-fibres. 

The treatment described above applies to all leathery-leaved plants ; 
for ferns, somewhat different management is required. They must have 
more water, and will not bear bathing. Perfect drainage and shade from 
the heat of the sun are their chief requirements. All plants when growing 
are much benefited by watering with soot-water, especially if grown in 
very small pots. I have seen a Pteris revive wonderfully after the second 
application ; and the intense, vivid, healthy green imparted to the foliage, 
fully repays for the somewhat dirty nature of the fertiliser. 

Next a word as to the much-dreaded enemy — gas. I have found only 
two methods of dealing with it. The first, to give ventilation whenever 
ventilation is at all possible at the same time that the gas is burning ; the 
second, in bitter weather, when an open window is out of the question, is 
to sprinkle the plants lightly as soon as the gas is lighted, and to be very 
careful that they do not need water. 

Now for the choice of plants. It is a fatal mistake to choose delicate 
greenhouse kinds ; they waiit attention and moist heat. It is an equally 
great mistake to choose hardy plants^, under the impression that they will 
stand anything. They will not stand loss of air. The plants which seem 
to me to thrive best are those one may designate — to coin an expression — 
half-hardy greenhouse, />. 'distinctly greenhouse, but not requiring much 
care. One exception to the rule of hardy plants is ivy, which flourishes 
well in rooms if its leaves are sponged. Amongst the other plants and 
ferns which I have proved successful are the following : — 

Palms. Aralia papyrifera. 

India-rubber. Arum Lily. 

Aspidistra. Pincenectitia tuberculata. 

Dracaena (the green variety is the best). Pandanus utilis. 

Acanthus latifolius. Tradescantia. 

Aralia Sieboldi. Medeola. 

Almost all ferns except maidenhair and very delicate kinds which i^ll 
not stand gas without a glass shade. 

This is not intended to be an exhaustive paper, or I could say much 
more about propagation, arrangement, and many other interesting matters 
relating to drawing-room gardening ; but after all, healthy management 
is the ground- work of all else. 

Warner Snoad. 
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I.— POULTRY. 

I HIS is a subject which is comparatively very little known or 
understood by ladies; and as it is both a pleasant and 
healthy occupation, as well as a means of earning many 
pounds annually, I purpose giving a few practical details, which 
may aid those interested in out-4oor pursuits to start a poultry-yard 
or keep a milch-goat for profit. 

The first question which is naturally asked is, * What capital is 
required to begin poultry or goat-keeping?' Well, to this I answer, 
* Very little indeed, provided you are content to begin in a small 
way, gradually increasing your stock and appliances as you gain 
practical knowledge and are able to put by a part of your weekly or 
monthly profits.' Let me make my meaning clearer by an illustra- 
tion. We will suppose you have decided to try poultry-keeping 
alone first, and that you have from 4/. to 6/. capital to start with ; 
or perhaps 3/; in cash and knickknacks, jewelry or books, useless 
to yourself, to the value of another 3/. or 4/. The house and yard 
for the fowls must be your first consideration, and for them you had 
better pay cash, as you will by so doing get them cheaper and suit- 
able to your special requirements. 

The house should be at least 4 ft. by 5 ft square^ and 5 ft. 6 in. 
high to the eaves; and the run or yard 12 or 18 ft long by 4 ft. 
wide. These dimensions will be ample to keep a cock and four or 
five hens in health and comfort, provided the strictest cleanliness is 
observed. The house, if a plain strong lean-to Building made of three- 
quarter match or weather boarding, will cost from 2$s. to 305. If, 
however, a more ornamental and portable house is desired, I know of 
a most useful and cheap pattern, costing from 455. upwards according 
to the size, and shall be pleased to send sketch and full particulars to 
any lady wishing further information about it The run — made of 
2-inch galvanised wire netting, 6 feet high, and covered in at the top 
with 4-inch mesh ditto, of the lightest make possible — ought not to 
cost more than los. to 15 J., as wire netting is very cheapo and can be 
bought secondhand for next to nothing. . The posts to which the 
netting is fastened may also be bought second-hand, and can be 
procured at a y^ low rate from jobbing carpenters or builders. 
The roof of the bouse is by far the best when made of three- 
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quarter or inch boarding, with strips i^ inches broad nailed over 
each joint ; the sides and door being constructed, as I said before, 
of match boarding. 

The house should have three coats of paint all over. I mention 
this as many, or indeed most carpenters, will recommend felt and tar, 
or weather-boarding and tar, for the roof; and neither of these is 
in my opinion effectwal or suitable, for the following reasons : — Felt 
is expensive; it must be used in addition to boarding; it must be 
frequently tarred, and even tfcen wears out rapidly. Tar when freshly 
applied, and also in warm or sunny weather, smells disagreeably, and 
is afrt to disfigure not only the fowls but one's clothes and hands. 
Weather-boarding, even when tarred, is rarefy water-tight in very wet 
and gusty weather, as 'the wind blows the wet up under each lap, and 
it then drips down into the house, greatly to the detriment and dis- 
comfort; of the inhabitants. The floors of both house and run should 
be simply earth, rammed hard and level in the former, in order that 
it may be swept perfectly clean, and left in its natural -condition in 
the latter, which should be strewed occasionally with coarse sand or 
white Jgravei, and twice a-year dug over to the depth of six or eight 
in.'^hes. The house must be lime-washed and disinfected three or 
four times a-year. It should be fitted with a sliding glass window 
about five by eight inches in one, and also with one movable perch 
three inches wide and about two feet from the ground. The windows 
of my houses are very simple, being merely a hole cut in the boarding, 
with a plain piece of common glass made to slide backwards and for- 
wards inside the house by means of slips of wood so nailed as to 
form a groove for the glass. Do not go to the useless expense of 
fitting the house with laying and sitting boxes, as there are many 
simple contrivances which answer the purpose far better and cost 
nothing. These I will describe later on. From the foregoing 
remarks it will seem that the cost of preparing your poultry-house 
and yard will be from 35J. to 45^., and if you are clever at planning 
and contriving, or can assist in the work yourself, you may get it 
done for even less. I have saved many a shilling by painting my own 
house, and if you are active and handy you will not find it tiring or 
dirty work. The lime-washing I cannot advise you to do, as it should 
be done with hot lime, and is, therefore, apt to inflame the eyes and 
cause painful sensations in the throat E. M. Damant. 

Stanhope Lodge^ Sutton, Surrey. 

{To be continued.) 
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<l$mpIosment iSesistrteis, Set. 

THE question how most eflfectually to bring work and workers together, 
and how to d^tablish the speediest and most satisfactory relations 
between persons who have employment to offer and those who need 
employment, can never be far from the mind of any one interested in 
female welfare. In the case of men*s trades there is not the same absence 
of ground to go upon as in those followed by women. The former have 
generally been established or years, and are the result of natural growth 
in the trade itself, with which the facilities for obtaining or supplying 
employment have kept pace without any extraneous assistance. But in 
the case of women this is not so. It is only within the memory of the 
last generation or two that women in any numbers have had to betake 
themselves to any sort of public employment, or that they have needed 
organization as a means f©r obtaining it. They find themselves now in 
a difficulty, from which it has not always been their best friends who have 
sought to rescue them. The number of swindlers who of l?ite years have 
learned to look upon women in need of employment as their legitimate 
prey, have been legion, and the arts and subterfuges by which they have 
inveigled them into their toils, and wormed from them their small earnings, 
have been manifold and cold-blooded. No local paper is safe from decep- 
tive advertisements, and there arc few large towns in which offices of more 
or less questionable character are not to be found. Few months pass 
in which we do not find reason to warn our readers of the perils which 
beset them in the direction of misleading advertisements and fraudulent 
agencies, and it is therefore with much satisfaction that we have to 
announce the establishment of two agencies, the management of which 
will certainly be above all suspicion, and which will do much to makq 
teachers at any rate independent of those less reliable offices. 

A Registry for Teachers is now open under the auspices of the 
Women's Education Union. The charge is is. on registration, and i per 
cent on the first year's salary for non-resident, iind of 2 per cent for 
resident teachers. Employers pay a registration fee of 2s, 6^., and a 
further fee of 2j. 6d. on the conclusion of an engagement. A List of 
Appointments Wanted and Vacant is also published in the Journal of the 
Union. All communications should be made to Miss Louisa Brough, at 
I Queen Street, Brompton, s.w. 

The Northern United Registry for Governesses, established under 
the auspices of the Edinburgh Committee for St. George's Hall Classes ; the 
Glasgow Association for the Higher Education of Women ; the Liverpool 
Governesses' Institute ; The Yorkshire Association for Promoting the Employment 
of Gentlewomen (in connexion with the Yorkshire Ladies' Council of Education). 

Branches. — Edinburgh: Miss S. E. S. Mair, 5 Chester Street, Hon, Sec, 
' Glasgow : Miss Galloway, 59 Bath Street, Hon, Sec, Liverpool: Miss Aitken, 
Governesses' Home, 76 Canning Street, Liverpool. Yorkshire: Mrs. Fenwick, 
Hon, See, : Miss Hudson, 3 Tower Buildings, Upper Albion Street, Leeds. 
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Names of governesses and of employers will be received by the Secretaries of 
any of the Branches ; governesses will b^ required to furnish two satisfactory 
letters of reference, one of which must be from a lady. These should be addressed 
to the Secretary to whom application is made. If the Secretary applied to should 
not be able, from her own list, to provide a teacher with a suitable situation, or 
an employer with a suitable teacher, she will forward particulars to the other 
branches, and the Secretary who can meet the requirement will communicate 
directly with the applicant. Ladies, whether employers or governesses, who, 
after application to the Registry, make an engagement through one of the 
Branches, or by any other means, are requested to communicate immediately 
with the Secretary to whom application was made ; information should also be 
^ven when a negotiation terminates unsuccessfully. 

Fees. — Governesses: One Shilling to be p>aid, when the name is entered, to 
the Secretary to whom application is made ; and a further fee of One Shilling, on 
concluding an engagement, is payable to the Secretary through whom the situation 
is obtained. Employers : One Shilling to be paid, v^hen the name is entered, to 
the Secretary to whom application is made ; and a further sum of Four Shillings 
will be due to the Secretary who supplies the name of the governess engaged. 

A correspondent, on whose recommendation the utmost reliance can 
be placed) requests us to add to the list of well-conducted registries given 
in our number of IVork and Leisure for August, that now managed by 
Miss Morrison, at 53 Frederick Street, Edinburgh, which is a relic of the 
branch of the Society for the Employment of Women which was located 
there for nearly fifteen years. Though that Society no longer exists, and 
this Registry is only a private enterprise, the experience and reputation 
obtained by the Manager during her connexion with the Society is a 
guarantee of present good management. The fees are also moderate, 
being as follows (hours from 12 to 4, except Saturdays) : — 

Fees for Employers. — * Annual Contributors of Five Shillings or upwards 
are entitled to make application for daily workers only. One Pound per annum 
entitles to every kind of worker, including servants. Two Shillings and Sixpence 
for each application regarding permanent situations, and a small fee for temporary 
engagements. Applicants for situations pay a fee of Two Shillings when the 
salary expected is Twenty Pounds per annum, or under ; with an increasing fee 
according to salary. One day's wage is charged for the annual enrolment of 
daily workers.* Isabella Morrison, Manager^ 

With respect to Foreign Agencies, we are glad to say the question 
respecting the usefulness of the Soci^td de Placement se rattachant k 
TEglise Protestante Evangdique Fran9aise de Bayswater, of which the 
office is the French Church in Monmouth Road, open daily except 
Saturdays from i till 5, has been answered by correspondents, on whose 
judgment reliance may be placed, in favourable terms. The Society 
charges u. for registration and a fee of lor. when an engagement is 
concluded. 

A lady who spent her last summer holiday at the Home for Governesses, 
3 bis rue Galilee, Avenue Kl^ber, in Paris, speaks most warmly of the 
pleasant time she passed there, and of the refreshment she derived from 
a change of air and scene, which, under no other conditions, could she 
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have obtained so reasonably. The Home had been under the direction 
of Dr. Forbes until last year, when, being on the point of collapse, it was 
most generously undertaken by Mrs. Furse, upon whom the responsibility 
for funds and management now rests. The charge is 14 francs a- week, 
for which lodging, meat breakfast, and 6 o'clock dinner, are provided. 

An almost equal difficulty with that of finding employment is that of 
meeting with suitable lodgings in London, and we therefore append a list 
of those Boarding-houses for Governesses and Working Women which 
are at present known to us in London, and shall gladly mention in future 
numbers other reliable Institutions. It would be very desirable that all 
clergymen and district visitors should possess copies of this List, to give 
to those young women who may be leaving the country or provincial 
towns for the * Wide, Wide World ' of our great metropolis ; and should 
any number of our readers wish for copies for distribution, the following 
List can be struck off in the form of a fly-leaf. The price will depend 
upon the number of copies likely to be required, but it will not exceed 
6d» per dozen copies. Orders should be sent in at once to the Manager, 
IV. &* Z., 187 Piccadilly. 

BOARDING -HOMES FOR GENTLEWOMEN AND GOVERNESSES. 

FOR ART STUDENTS. 

Brunswick House, 4 Brunswick Square, w.c. ijs, to 25^. 

Russell House, Russell Square. 

Halls of Residence, in connexion with Trinity College, London. 

FOR GOVERNESSES AND GENTLEWOMEN. Weekly terms, I Sx. and upwards. 

Governesses* Home, 47 Harley Street. 

Helvetia House, for French Ladies, 15 Powis Square. lor. and upwards. 

Home for Working Gentlewomen, The Cedars, High Street, Battersea. 

Home for Governesses and Gentlewomen of Limited Means, 
19 Sutherland Gardens, St. Peter's Park, w. 

Home for Gentlewomen, 52 Netherwood Road, West Kensington. 

Maison d'Attente, 15 St. Stephen's Road, Shepherd's Bush. 

The Swiss Home, Bloomfield Road, w. 

Westbourne Governesses' Home, 5 Sevington St., Sutherland Gardens, w. 

Home for Daily or Unemployed Governesses, 31 Colville Square, w. 

BOARDING-HOMES AT CHEAPER RATES FOR TEACHERS, BUSINESS 
GIRLS, SERVANTS, &c. Weekly terms, 71.6^. to 12s, 6d, 

Tryon House, 115 Sloane Street, s.w. 

Lodging, y, 6d, and 45. 6d, a-week ; single night, is. Meals, 2d. to &/. 

Welbeck Street Boarding-House, 55 Welbeck Street. Ditto. 

Home Life Society, First Home, 26 New Cavendish Street, w. 

Association for Supplying Homes for Working Girls : — 

Alexandra House, 88 St. John Street, West Smithfield, e.c 

Victoria House, 135 Queen's Road, Bayswater, w. 

MoRLEY House, 14 Fitzroy Street, Fitzroy Square, w. 

Lodging from 21. 6^., and Board from 4r. 6d. per week. 

G.F.S. Lodges. — 245 Vauxhall Bridge Road. 11 Red lion Square, for 
Clerks, &c. Railton Lodge, Brixton, s.E. 6 Southwood Lane, Highgate. 
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Homes belonging to the Young Women's Christian Association : — 

Craven Boarding-House, 21 Keppel Street, Russell Square, w.c. 
Cloudesley Home & Institute, 24 Upper Barnsbury St., Islington, N. 
Marylebone Boarding-House, 220 Marylebone Road. w. 
Beds, 3^. 6d. a-week. 

Kensington Boarding-House, 7 Upper Phillimore Place, w. Receives 
Governesses. Lodging, 7^. to gs, a-week. Dinner, 6d, 

Princess House (Restaurant for Women), 106 Brompton Road, s.w. 
Beds, IS, 6d. single. 

100 Wellington Street, Woolwich. 

This Society has also the following Institutes, and holds Bible Classes 
at upwards of 100 places in London, where girls may be befriended. For 
list of these apply to the Sec. at the Central Omce, 17 Old Cavendish Street. 

Institutes in connexion with the Y. W. C. A., at which there are 
Rooms open to all, and Free Teas on Sunday Afternoons : — 

Central Institute, 17 Old Cavendish Street, w. 

North London Institute, 12 Morningtoa. Crescent, HampsteadRd. n.w. 

FiNSBURY Institute, 31 Fijisbuxy Square,, e^. 

South Belgravian Institute,, 58 Elizabeth Street, s.w. . 

„ „ Branch Institute,, 9 Cambridge Terrace, s.w. 

Limehouse Christian Institute, 14 Dodd Street, Burdett Road, e. 

Bethnal Green Institute, 42 St. Peter's Street, Hackney Road, e. 

Bayswater Evening Home, Apsley House, Bayswater. 

South London Institute, 56 New Ken: Road, s.e. 

Working Girls' Institute and Home, 

Old Palace, St. Leonard's Street, Bromley 4e- Bow. 

Metropolitan Association for Befriending Girls has a Home at 
22 New Ormond Street, Bloomsbury, and many Registries in other parts 
of town. For list of these apply to the Hon. Sec, Centnd Office, 7 Great 
College Street, Westminster, s.w. 

Dressmakers' Home, 72 Gower Street, Bedford Square, w.c. 

Female Servants' Home Society (Central Office, 85 Queen St., Cheapside) 
has Homes (Lodgings, ax. 6^. per week) at 21 Nutford Place, Edgware 
Road, w. 88 Blackfriars Road. 205, Great Portland Street, Marylebone. 
74 High Street, Camden Town, N.w. 

Female Aid Society (Office, 27 Red Lion Square) has a Home for Girls 
of good character, 1 1 Powis Place,. Great Ormond Street. 

The London Female Preventive and Reformatory Institution has 
a Home at 195 Hampstead Road, n:.w. 

Young Women's Christian Association, 
22 Nassau Street. 12 Beech Street, e.c. 

Young Women-Servants' Temporary Home, i Bessborough Gardens, s.w. 
Board and Lodging, 6^.. a- day. 

Home for Young Women, 47 York Street, Portman Square. 

Home for Needlewomen and Servants Out of Place, 33 and 47 Park 
Street, Little Queen St., Holborn^ Lodging, 4^.a-night ; Board, 7J. a-week. 

Whitfield Mission Home for Friendless Girls, 8 Percy Square, w.c. 

Society for Promoting Female Welfare (Office, 47 Weymouth Street) 
has a Temporary Home at 8 Star Street, Edgware Road. 

St. Peter's Home, 30 Britten Road, King's Road, Chelsea. 

Night Home for Roman Catholic Girls of Good Character, 
8 Lower Seymour Street. 
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Office : — 113 Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate, S.W. 

{Ofice Hours : — 1 1 to i and 2 to 4 Daily , except Saturdays.) 

Post-office Orders should be made payable to A, M. MACKENZIE, Gloucester Road 

Fbst Office, Hereford Square, S,IV, 

Orders for Plain Needlework should be addressed to Mrs. Locker, as * Special 

Secretary,^ at 80 EcUon Square; for Fancy or Art Work, to Lady Eden, 

78 Buckingham Palace Road, S. IV, ; for Painting Fans, 6r*c., to Lady Emily 

DuNDAS, 34 Onslow Square, S.W, ; for Knitting, to MiSS LouiSE BARRON, 

. 47 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 

Meetings of the General Committee were held on January 21st and 
February nth, 188 1, when Twelve Associates were elected, their sub- 
scriptions amounting to 11/. 5^. (id. 

REPORT OF WORK DONE IN JANUARY. 
Employment Department. 

227. Has obtained an engagement as German reader. 

497, Has obtained an engagement as Music and English Teacher in a School. 
Salary 30/. 

442 & 00. Have obtained employment in Telephone Office. 

325. Has obtained an engageiihent as Secretary. 

288. Has obtained employment in Copying. 

455. Has obtained a daily engagement as Governess at i/. a- week. 

283. Has obtained an order for painting Christmas Cards. 

309. Has obtained an order for Needlework (Dolls' Clothes). 

485. Has obtained an engagement as Governess to the families of two ladies, 
with one of whom she resides. Salary 35/. 

Case and Relief Department. 

2. Weekly allowance continued for 15 weeks by an Associate. 

103. This Lady and her daughter, who is in extremely delicate health, have 
been greatly assisted by Associates of the Guild, who have obtained lodgings for 
them at the seaside, paid their journey, rent for the first fortnight, are seeking 
employment for both, and have given a donation and warm clothing to tide the 
invalid over the inclemency of the season. 

121. In deep distress, clothes all pawned. Donation for immediate need, and 
efforts are being made to procure employment. 

26. A Governess, no longer able to work from ill-health. Temporary weekly 
allowance for medicine. 

44. A Roman Catholic Lady, whose income has been lost (with the exception 
of 10/. a-year) by the friend to whom she intrusted it for investment. A small 
quarterly allowance to assist in the rent. 

120. An aged member of the Society of the Pljrmouth Brethren, in great desti- 
tution. Donation, 2/. 

109. A small weekly sum for temporary assistance granted to this Lady, a 
widow. Employment sought for one daughter. Another very seriously ill, visited 
and her necessities relieved ; and attempts to procure a sea-voyage for a son who 
shows symptoms of chest disease. 
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10 1. A third month paid for at a Nursing Home, and promise of first vacancy 
in a Free Home. 

496. Another fortnight's free residence in country cottage, with grant for 
board. 

353. Received further lodging at reduced rate. 

122. A Lady in a provincial town greatly needs a Daily Engagement, 
upon which depends not only her own support but that of a mother and 
crippled sister. Has been befriended by Associates, but greatly needs regular 
emplo3rment. 

Letters sent out from office ... 630. Letters received ... 437. 

It must be borne in mind that neither in this month nor in any other 
can the Report give any complete statement of the work done through 
the Office, nor of the aggregate of benefit the Guild is the means of be- 
stowing upon its members. Those cases which may be considered as 
disposed of, either by having obtained employment or temporary relief, 
are enumerated : but an adequate idea is by no means conveyed of the 
amount of labour required for this ; nor can allusion be made to the 
many other efforts which have for some reason or another fallen through. 
A large number of Ladies remain on the books who still need assistance 
and employment, and the Committee beg Associates not to relax their 
kind support, and trust that they will not fail to continue to send par- 
ticulars of all situations they hear of to the Secretary. Donations for 
special' and urgent cases are also most valuable. As an instance, the 
sum of 3/., lately sent to the Office unexpectedly, arrived most opportunely, 
and was immediately devoted to the assistance of a Lady worn out 
with nursing a sick husband by night and of following her profession 
of a Teacher in order to earn the means of supporting him by day. 
A warm cloak for sitting up in, and los, a- week for the next few 
weeks, have given her much comfort and cheered her greatly in her 
sad task. 

About eight ladies have received gifts of clothing ; twenty-six have 
received grants and donations amounting to 41/. Associates have sent 
blankets and coal to special case, with an allowance for lights to one 
lady, so that she might work longer these short days ; while others are 
endeavouring to procure votes for the Incurable Hospital at Putney and 
the Governesses' Benevolent Institution for Ladies who were engaged in a 
canvass before being placed on the books of the Guild. One Associate 
conferred the great favour of sending to the Oflfice two tickets for a 
Convalescent Home, at the same time offering to pay all the incidental 
expenses to a needy case. 

Requirements for March. 
(Figures in brackets signify age of Candidate*) 

510. (47.) Matron or Lady Superintendent. Practical and experienced. 

511. (19.) Nursery Governess. Accustomed to children. 
513. (j3.) Companion or Reader. 



516. Experienced Governess. English, French, Music, thorough German, 
Elementary Italian. 

517. Wardrobe-keeper or Book-keeper in a small establishment 
353. Teacher of Music (certificated). 

347. Care of Delicate Children to board and educate. 

345. Secretary. Good Handwriting. Good Linguist. Short-hand. 

N.B. — It will be well for those Ladies who are interested in the 
Fancy and Art-work Department of the Guild to take notice that Lady 
Eden contemplates moving it from its present address to the ground- 
floor and shop-front of 3 Lower Grosvenor Place in the course of next 
month ; and we take this opportunity of mentioning that a favourable 
opportunity of obtaining a small but excellent house, in a good situation, 
is thus afforded to any one seeking such accommodation on reasonable 
terms, Lady Eden being desirous of finding suitable tenants for the rest 
of the house. It has a separate entrance, and consists of unfurnished 
drawing-room, dining-room, seven bed -rooms, kitchen, and scullery. 
Rent, 200/. 

. The Assam and China Tea Company having offered to employ the 
W. L. G. as their agents, giving a percentage of about id. in the shilling 
on all tea sold, the Guild has, at the President's desire, appointed Mrs. 
G. Maitland, 53 Brunswick Road, Brighton, to work this Agency. She 
will be glad to receive orders for Tea, in 20 lb. boxes or smaller quantities, 
of which she can send samples of qualities and prices. 



^ift i^eetiB of Poung <Birl8 in ILarfie (Eixits. 

UNDER this title a valuable little pamphlet has been published, 
which also serves the purpose of reporting the work of the Bristol 
Preventive Mission. It would not, perhaps, have more claim upon pur 
space than the Report of any other Institution, were it not for some points 
in the working of this Mission which are not always sufficiently con- 
sidered in similar undertakings. So much of our philanthropy is carried 
on in the way we find most agreeable to ourselves, rather than as is best 
for those we desire to befriend, that it is well, now and then, to shake off 
all preconceived notions, and consider the best way of assisting these 
children from their standpoint instead of our own. 

There are numerous rocks ahead. First, that of appearing to offer a 
pifemium to the negligence of their legitimate guardians, by relieving 
them of the responsibility of their children ; second, the pauperising of 
these, by making them independent of their own exertions ; third, the 
dear purchase of a temporary relief by the permanent ignorance of their 
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duties, which is often the drawback to the training given in large Insti- 
tutions ; the girls, while carefully reared and educated intellectually, 
having so little experience of ordinary life that they are both useless and 
helpless when sent out into situations. All these dangers are averted by 
the simple and practical arrangement of the home -life and out-door 
training arranged for the inmates of the Bristol Home, St. Michael's Hill, 
assisted and supplemented by the two outlying Registry and Temporary 
Lodging-houses in other parts of the town. 700/. a-year suffices to start 
between 400 and 500 girls in safe careers annually, supporting a house- 
hold of over 40 inmates, paying the salaries of seven matrons — a very 
important item, as careful sup^^ision and instruction go for more in 
the training of neglected girls than anything else, and too small a staff is 
indeed a false economy. That the living is not luxurious, and that the 
management is most economical, is clear from the fact that the average 
expense of food is only 2s, gd. per head per week, and yet that the girls 
improve in health and fare well. In catering for a household, so much 
depends upon the capacity of tl*e housekeeper and her power of making 
the most of local resources and of the means at her disposal, that it is 
not very safe to quote averages. One matron will nearly starve her 
household upon a much larger sum than that upon which another will 
feed them liberally and nourish them well. 

The first danger alluded to is avoided by assisting the child only^ 
and spending as little money as is possible in doing so ; no uniform 
being provided, the parents have to assist in clothing her, and as they 
receive no part of her earnings while she is under the care of the Mis- 
sion, some self-sacrifice is required on their part. When old enough, 
the girls become day- workers in neighbouring families, thus earning 
\s. (yd. or 2J. weekly for the Institution, and maintaining the principle 
of self-help. 

In this way both the second and third dangers are avoided, for 
this day-work system, although adding not a little to the labour of 
supervision, is a training in punctuality, honesty, and self-reliance, the 
value of which can hardly be over-estimated. Many a time it discovers 
faults which, being then checked and corrected, do not survive to 
shipwreck the poor child's life later on. When she is ready for service 
each girl's name is transferred to the books of the Registry and Lodgings ; 
and when in a situation, she is visited regularly by a kind and motherly 
agent, who is held responsible for her welfare, and who at first receives 
the girl's wages for her, though they are entered in her own name 
on the office books. Thus she is launched into life by degrees, and 
that very critical moment to many a girl when she first receives her 
wages is tided over, while she is taught how to spend it to the best 
advantage. 

Further information as to this work will be gladly given by Miss 
G. Talbot, Merton Lodge, Qakfield, Clifton. 
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How is it that when women undertake anything requiring regular organization 
they are sure to make a mess of it ? * 

' Because a woman always chooses one of the two ways open to her, and that 
is — tAg wrong one /* 

Now a woman may say what she likes of women, and the remark of the first 

'speaker did not disturb me, especially as she at once came over to my side at 

this attack from a crusty old bachelor, who can be excused only on the ground of 

old friendship, or, perhaps, of a fit of gout, which, as we all know, improves 

neither temper nor manners. 

• For myself, * I replied, * I believe that a woman generally by instinct chooses 
the right imy, though hitherto she may have failed in the practical working of her 
schemes, and this either from inaccuracy in details or from want of knowledge of 
business matters. The more thorough training now open to women will remedy 
these defects ; and for the rest, she may appeal to the help which the "superior 
sex," or, at least, the really superior among them, are now generously willing to 
give. But, even under past conditions, i can show you more than one real success 
achieved by women.* 

' I should be content with even one ! ' was the incredulous response. 

' Then you will come with me to the ** New Hospital for Women,'* 222 Mary- 
lebone Road, where you will find the work of women who have not only chosen 
the right way, but who have successfully followed it. With the view of benefiting 
their suffering sisters they chose the Medical profession, and, spite of all diffi- 
culties, they have taken a high position in it. "Seeing is believing;" and I 
think you must believe when you see the wards — bright, clean, well ventilated, 
'more like a home than a hospital. And for further testimony ycu will have the 
patients' praises of the skill of the lady-doctors, of the attention of the nurses, and 
of the kind and careful superintendence of the matron, whose presence in the 
wards, with her bright face and cheery voice, is the best of tonics.* 

* Lady-doctors» lady-matron, lady- visitors! Women everywhere! and ^oubtless 
bickering and quarrelling to match I * growled the incorrigible. 

' Come and see ! For quiet and orderliness I maintain that this is surpassed by 
no existing hospital. As for harmony, why, what else can we have when all are 
working zealously together for the one object, content to make any sacrifice to 
attain it?* 

' Well, well, we know how women can ta/i ! But, as what you say is too 
much to take on trust, I promise you that as soon as I can venture out I will go, 
and, as you say, see for myself.' 

' Then I already count on a new subscriber f You must allow that I am 
entitled to talk as I do when you know that I myself have been actually an inmate 
of the Hospital. What you will see as a visitor I can confirm from my own expe- 
rience. I might talk long enough before I could say what such a refuge might 
be to many a gently nurtured woman, reduced to live alone in lodgings, and 
dependent for daily bread on her own continued exertions. What are such to do 
in long or severe illness ? The ordinary crowded hospital ward, with the ordinary 
medical students in attendance, is an alternative scarcely better than neglect, or 
even death itself. I happened to have to myself a litlle room reserved for serious 
cases. But I can bear witness that in any of these quiet wards, with the staff of 
medical ladies and carefully selected nurses, there is nothing from which any lady 
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need shrink. If the number of private rooms could be increased it would be still 
better, doubtless ; but as it is, this New Hospital for Women is an incalculable 
gain to one of the most suffering of all the suffering classes.' 

* There is a good deal in what you say. I know enough of illness alone in 
lodgings to know that, even with adequate means, it is dreary enough. I assure 
you I will not forget my promise, but as soon as I can venture out will go and see 
for myself I * 

And in the softened look and tone of our irascible friend I saw that my appeal 
would not have been in vain. 

And you, kind reader, will you also go and see for yourself ? 

A FORMER Patient of the New Hospital for Women, 

222 MaRYLEBONE ROAD, W. 



* O Life ! O Death ! O World ! O Time 1 
O Grave ! where all things flow, 
Tis yours to make our lot sublime 
With your great weight of woe. 



* Yet do thy work, it shall succeed 
In thine or in another's day ; 
And, if denied the victor's meed, 
Thou shalt not lack the toiler's pay.' J. G. WhiTTIER. 

* Employment is the mother of Cheerfulness.* Proverb. 



'There is a true dignity in manual service, in daily labour, in the 
commonest employments, if they are prompted and directed by high 
motives ; and this sets the seal of greatness on the life. Such a life 
is that great thing, t)uty, and it glows and shines even in the eyes of 
men ; its natural littleness and uncertainty are drawn up into harmony 
with the will of God, with truth, law, order, right ; and these alone truly 
make up greatness. The thought of God will be as a true talisman of 
strength, it will give simplicity and directness to our life.* 

Bishop Wilberforce. 



* L. J. B.' asks for the names of any works (in the catechetical form 
preferred) upon Elementary Physiology, Sanitary and Domestic Matters, 
Cookery, Nursing, the Treatment of Accidents, Fire, &c., such as can be 
used in schoolrooms or placed in the hands of young girls. 

A WRITER to the Daily News wishes, and we heartily endorse his re- 
marks, that Coupds for Ladies only, of second and third as well as first class, 
should be attached to all trains in Great Britain. Every railway company 
on the Continent, almost without exception, provides in connexion with 
each class carriages exclusively for ladie^' use, and it is a matter of sur- 
prise as well as of regret that our country should be so shamefully behind 
foreign nations in this respect. 
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Solutions to Acrostics in 'Work and Leisure' may be addressed, 'W. & L. 
Acrostic, care of Miss Blake, The Cottage, Two Mile Ash, Horsham ;' and correct 
ones sent in before the \^h proximo will be acknowledged in the Gazette, Bound copies 
of the * Year-booh of Women's Worh* and of 'Work and Leisure,' will be pre- 
sented to those who send in the most correct answers before December 15M, 1881. 

The Prize of 10s. for the best short Essay containing hints on taking possession 
of a house suitea to the case of two or three ladies of limited income about to set up 
housekeeping in the country, which was offered in December ' Gazette,* is awarded to 
Mrs. N. W. W., and the article will shortly appear, together with some notice of the 
other Papers sent in for competition. The subject of a further Prize of los, will be 
given in April, 

Correct answers to Acrostic XX. have been received from 'Costanza,' ' L. E. J.,' 
•M. H. G.,' 'Chub,' 'F. E. F.,' ' L. J. N.,* and ' Castellain.' As the word * onset,* 
which has been substituted for 'onslaught* in the answers of ' Beatrice,' ' Cat and Dog,' 
' E. S.,' ' Moro,' and ' M. A. M.' is substantially the same tn signification, their answers 
are also reckoned as correct ; but it may be well U> remind Acrostic Writers that it is 
essential to a good Acrostic that only one word should be capable of answering to the 
definition of each light. 



ANSWER TO ACROSTIC XX. 

Ovation. Triumph. 

C7nse/. Victor, ^libt. Tu. 

/liu m, O verto/. A^ymp A, 

ACROSTIC XXI. 

We come together in the sweet spring- 
time, 

Yet opposite as aught this world can 
hold: 

One, proud Rome hailed in her Imperial 
prime, 
The other shines in vesture of pure 
gold. 

I. 

A lightning flash athwart a summer sky. 
You saw its brilliancy ! *Twas I ! *twas 1 1 

2. 

Dark was the news upon our Christmas- 
day, 

And hearts were in me though so far 
away. 

3. 
sailors* wives and sailors' daughters, 

see 
If your good wits can put a name to me ! 

4. 

Each follows each — we learned it long 

ago, 
And through all time it doubtless will 
• be so. 



It wcu too cruel I but perchance some 
day 

You'll thank good fortune you were sent 
away. 

6. 

What says the oracle ? From yonder seat 

A listening nation hears its doom com- 
plete. 

7- 

Stout-hearted Queen I once this was all 
your own, 

Now through the gates of death you 
find your throne. 

8. 

Less than an inch — ^yet measuring much 
more; 

Cut, knocked, and driven, now and 
heretofore. 

9- 
What would you do without me ? heaviest 
fee 

Would be small payment for your losing 
me. F. S. 



RECEIPTS. 

A PAPER ON STALE BREAD. 
By the Author of ' Vera/ < Blue Roses,' &c. 

No. I. Provencal Soup. (From 
the ostler at the inn of the Pont-du- 
Gard, near Nismes.) — Cut the stale 
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bread into thin slices, and cut the slices 
into three -comeredt bits, about an inch 
every way. Fry these a bright, crisp 
brown, in lard, or olive oil, and put 
them in a tureen that has been warmed. 
Break an egg over them. Have ready 
a niaigre soup of hot water, pepper, 
salt, onion, and parsley, and a pat of 
fresh butter, and pour this upon the 
egg and the bread sippets. If the 
water is boiling the egg will curdle. 
Little bits of cold, white fish, or scraps 
of cold chicken, improve this soup. Or 
it may be made with all the parings 
and leavings of No. 2. 

No. 2. Lettuce Sandwiches.— Cut 
the stale bread into thin slices for sand- 
wiches, and butter each slip on both 
sides. Take fine soft lettuce leaves, 
and pass a rolling-pin over them to 
smooth them. Cover both the sand- 
wich slices outside with lettuce. Cut 
up fine lettuce and hard-bofled eggs, 
with a little pepper and salt. Fill up 
the sandwiches with this mixture, in 
which the lettuce should have the same 
proportion to the minced or grated 
egg that the yolk bears to the white. 
Mixing this with a mayonnaise sauce 
makes the sandwiches less crumbling. 
Pare all round with a sharp kjiife, and 
serve on a lettuce leaf. The parings 
fried with a little butter would improve 
any maigre soup. 

No. 3. Golden Slices. (From a 
carpenter's wife at Cannes.) — Cut the 
stale bread in slices as thick as a penny 
pencil. Steep them in milk, to which 
you have added any flavour you like — 
ratafia, vanilla, pine-apple, &c. Let 
them drip and strain in a strainer. 
Then fry them in the pan a clear, 
golden brown. Powder with sugar. 

No. 4. Bread Pudding. — Half a 
pound of stale bread must be boiled in 
weak broth, or the water in which a 



fowl was boiled. Add half a pound of 
fresh white fish and one ounce of 
bacon ; add a sardine or anchovy, or a 
little French mustard, or some herring, 
to flavour it (if you prefer it), salt and 
pepper enough to fill half a salt-spoon^ 
and beat up the whole with one fresh 
egg. Put it in a quick *ov.en for ten 
minutes. This can be made a sweet 
pudding by using sugar and chopped 
ginger instead of the sardine and the 
salt. 

No. 5. Pears X la Bariatinsky. 
(From Prince B.*s cook.) — Take three 
stale round rolls, cut them in half, and 
empty them. Prepare some pear syrup, 
and now glaze your six little, stale cups 
with syrup, <z/?^r frying them very crisp. 
Stew and glaze your pears with the 
syrup till they are of a rich brown — 
keeping them whole^ and with their 
little stalks perfect. Now put each 
pear upright in its little brown cup, 
and serve, either with whipped cream 
or pear syrup. 

No. 6. Apple Crusts. (From a 
cook at Aix-les-Bains.) — Cut very 
stale bread very thin, and fry in a little 
syrup, taking care not to fry them crisp, 
but to leave them very sticky. Spread 
with a marmalade of orange, or apricot, 
or quince. Cut very thin slices of 
apple, not thicker than a shilling, and 
lay them neatly along the finger-like 
slips of bread, putting little dabs of 
marmalade all along ; i r^ I c% i { 
and bake lightly. V V V ° \ ^ 

No. 7. Garnish for Boiled Beef, 
when vegetables are scarce. — Scald stale 
bread in milk, and do not be content 
with letting it drip ; it must be ivrung 
quite dry in a cloth. Roll up the balls 
and fry them in egg, adding a lit' le flour, 
pepper and salt, and chopped parsley. 

No. 8. Iced Brown-bread Pud- 
ding. — Milk, three pints ; crumbled 
brown bread, half a pound ; sugar, a 
teaspoonful; essence of vanilla to taste. 
Boil four hours, and put it on ice to set. 
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Women's EsnciiATiON Society. Hon. Sec, Mrs. Walter Browne, 
38 Belgrave Read, S.w.— Twelve emigrants have sailed for Brisbane 
during the past month under the auspSces oflAiis Society. Six of these 
were gentlewomen and six domestic servants. The Committee hope to 
send an equal nrnnTscr to the same colony next month by the twg vessels 
fixed to start for Townsville and Brisfbane respectively. AH persons 
wishing to emigrate to Queensland before the summer is over are advised 
to communicate with the Hon. Secretary at once, as m all probability 
those ^ips will be the last for several months. 

St. John's House Maternity Home, and Training School for 
Monthly Nurses and Midwives. Temporary Home, 6, 7, and 8 Tadema 
Road, Chelsea. — Our readers have doifbtless noticed tTie report of this 
Institution, which has lately appeared in our Advertising Supplement, 
but it may "be wortli while again to draw their attention to a work so 
closely connected both with tlie Employment and the needs of Women. 
In the leading article for last month the importance of thorough training 
for Midwives was dwelt upon, while the value of a safe and quiet resting- 
place, in *the pains and peril of childbirth,' will commend itself as a 
boon to many a middle-class mother, whose tiny home is already over- 
full of children, or, as is sometimes the case even wirti the wives of pro- 
fessional men in hard times, when all that she can caf* a home is a dreary 
Lodging withoBt the conveniences of the poorest household, or the services 
of even one servant of her own. To more than one such — ladies by birth 
and education, the Home at Chelsea, under the tender and experieiced care 
of Sisters of St. John's House, has been a haven of rest, and that it may 
shortly be merged into a larger and more permanent Home is greatly to 
be desired. The most vehement objectors to the system of Lying-in 
Hospitals will hardly tliink tliat the 150 beds, which are all at present 
available for such cases in London, may not be considerably increased 
without offering undue inducements to women to enter them. In the face 
of all the evidence lately supplied on this question no one can doubt that 
Lying-in cases are, as a rule, more safely treated in their own homes ; and 
with this knowledge, it would seem a truer reckoning to compare the 
number of deaths with the number of In-patients alone than witti that of 
the Out-patients alsa As, however, in the case of this Home of fifteen 
beds, only two patients have been iost since it was opened in July 1877, 
the result is almost equally satisfiwctory compared with either. We are 
glad to learn that the women trained by the St. Joini's House avail 
themselves of the Examination offered by the Obstetrical Society, and 
we trust that no one will long be called a Midwife who does not 
hold that certificate. Donations and Contributions may be sent to 
the Superior, Caroline Lloyd, 8 Norfolk Street, Strand, to whom appli- 
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cations for Training, and also for Midwives and Monthly Nurses, should 
be addressed. 

Home for Unemployed Governesses, 31 Colville Square, Ken- 
sington. — A stronger proof could hardly be given of the need which is 
felt for such Homes as this than is supplied by the tenacity of existeQce 
displayed by the above Institution, hitherto popularly known as Miss 
Jane B. Cooke's, or lately as Mrs. White's Home. Associated with that 
lady's frequent appeals for funds in the public press, and represented as 
constantly on the verge of extinction, it has yet held on to the present 
moment, when we are glad to learn that it is likely to pass into the hands 
'of a Committee, who will be actually and not only nominally concerned 
in its management, and responsible for the same. We hope to give further 
details in a future Gazette^ but think it well to state at once that the 
Report of the Provisional Committee appointed in May, 1880, to inquire 
into the then state of this Home, was so far satisfactory that several ladies 
and gentlemen decided to take over the Home from the hands of Mrs. 
White at the commencement of this year. Since January, 1881, they 
have been responsible for the Home, which has been and continues quite 
full, and propose to carry it on as far as possible on a self-supporting 
basis, and in such a way as to command the confidence of the public as 
well as to consult the advantages of the inmates. Some immediate outlay 
being necessary, besides the claims of Mrs. White for furniture, fittings, 
&c., the Committee have issued an appeal for Funds, which has been 
liberally responded to. The required sum is not, however, yet reached, and 
we are requested to state that contributions will be gratefully acknowledged 
by the Hon. Treasurer, pro Um,y F. S. Warren, Esq., 43 Kensington 
Square, w. Cheques and P. O. Orders crossed 'London and County 
Bank, Kensington Branch.' 

H. PVM, ) /otnt Chairmen 

Claude A. A. Penley, ) of Committee, 

The St. George's Hall Oral and Correspondence Classes, 
Edinburgh. — Oral Classes for Ladies who wish to pass the University of 
Edinburgh Local Examinations meet in St. George's Hall, Randolph 
Place, Edinburgh. Instruction by Correspondence is carried on in con- 
nexion with each class for the benefit of ladies resident at a distance. 
Correspondence Classes to prepare candidates for the University of St. 
Andrew's L. L. A. Examinations are also in operation. These classes 
were organized in 1876 by a Committee of Ladies anxious to promote the 
education of women, especially of those who from any circumstances are 
placed beyond the reach of the usual means of instruction in class-rooms. 
The Classes are therefore not limited to Candidates for Examination, but 
are open to all who wish to improve or continue their education. Full 
particulars may be obtained on application to the Secretary, St. George's 
Hall Classes, 7 Randolph Place, Edinburgh. 
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Advertisements for insertion in this Supplement should be fonvarded^ prepaid^ ion 
Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, W., with the words *Advt. IV, &» z/ in the 
left-hand comer of the envelope, before the 22nd day of the month. They toill be 
inserted of the rate of is, 6a, for 30 words, and 6d. for every additional 8 words. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. If kept standing, a reduction will 
be made of 10 ter cent for three, and 15 per cent for six months. 6d, extra must 
be forwarded wnen the Advertiser gives no Address, and requires Answers forwarded. 
Advertisers wishing their Advertisements to be renewed will oblige by stating the same 
as early in the month as possible. 

Answers to all Advertisements in this Supplement, to which no other address 
is given, should be cuidressed, 'Care of the Manager, Work and Leisure, 187 
Piccadilly, W.', and must contain a stamped envelope whenever a reply is desired. 



TEA-CLOTHS, CHAIR BACKS, 
Children's Pelisses, Hoods, Muffs, 
Stockings, Ladies* and Children's Pet- 
ticoats, vests. Shawls, Babies' Jackets, 
&c. &c. 

Czar Violets, Alpine primroses, Dou- 
ble White Primroses, Hepaticas, Mi- 
chaelmas Daisy, Early Pinks, Summer 
Chrysanthemums, Yellow Brooms, Au- 
riculas, &c. Lists sent. Address P., 
c/o Manager IV. &* L,, 187 Piccadilly, 
London. 

A LADY, living alone, desires to meet 
with another to reside with her 
in a pleasant part of Horsham. Home 
comforts. Terms moderate, according 
to requirements. References exchanged. 
Address Beta, c/o Manager IV. 6* Z., 
187 Piccadilly, w. 

'I'WO SISTERS wish ORDERS for 
I Making, Cleanine, and Mending 
Lace; Transferring, Netting, Crochet; 
Millinery, and all kinds of Fancy 
^\'ork. Charges moderate. Address 
Miss James, 62 Finbro' Road, South 
Kensington. 

A LADY, to increase small income, 
PAINTS CARTES-DE-VISITE 
exquisitely, like Ivory Miniatures, from 
3j. td. ; Tinted, is. id. I^etters of 
approval sent if desired. Also re- 
quests Orders for Tanned Garden Net- 
ting and Spring Plants. Address M. 
Smith, 9 Mary's Terrace, Newtown, 
Huntingdon. 

TO LADIES' SOCIETIES. 

OFFICES TO LET.— Two good 
Rooms, separated by Folding 
Doors, with Third smaller Room. Ap- 
ply to Hon. Sec , 14 Grosvenor Road, 
Westminster, s.w. 



EMPLOYMENT AGENCY FOR 
WOMEN (Servants excepted), 
(conducted by Miss Phillips, 42 Somer- 
set Street), in connexion with IVork 
and Leisure. Terms: Correspondence 
and Registration Fee, is. On an En- 
gagement beine concluded, a Fee of 5/. 
will be charged to each party. Office 
hours, II till I o'clock. 

OITUATIONS WANTED by— 

Madlle. P. — Middle-aged ; teaches 
French and Music perfectly, also 
History and Arithmetic in English. 
Protestant. Highest references. 
80/. to 100/. 

Frau M. A. — To give German lessons 
in Schools or Families. 

Mrs. M. — Housekeeper or Lady-help. 

Miss S. — Finishing Governess. Age 
37. Now in Scotland. Thorough 
English, French, German, and 
Music. 

Miss M. — Lady Housekeeper wishes 
Comfortable Home, having small 
income. 30/. 

Miss M. D. — Governess to Young 
Children. Good English, French, 
Rudiments of Geiman, Mu ic. 
Drawing, and Needlework. Age 
20. 

Miss T. — Nursery Governess. Eng- 
lish, Rudiments of French and 
Music. Age 22. 

Miss F. J. — Nursery Governess^ 
English, Drawing, and Rudiments 
of Music. Age 19. 

MISS PHILLIPS desires to acknow- 
ledge Parcels of Clothes from 
Mrs. S., Miss G., and Miss F. Under- 
I'nen and Buots are always very accept 
able. 
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A LADY of good Education, over 30, 
as COMPANION to a Lady. 
Musical, good Handwriting, Needle- 
work ; also Housekeeping and Accounts 
if required. Salary secondary. Has 
held engagement in Rector's Family. 
Address *M. E. M.,* care of The 
Manager, fVork &* Leisure Office, 187 
Piccadilly, w. 

A LADY wishes to recommend a 
Scotch Girl of 23, as LADY'S 
MAID. Address Mrs. Taylor, 14 
Eaton Square, s.w. 

NURSE to LADY or GENTLE- 
MAN. — Re-engagement wanted 
by a Widow Gentlewoman (40). Ex- 
perienced Nurse, good Housekeeper, 
and Invalid C(x>k. Accustomed to 
Paralysed, Nervous, Mental, Epileptic, 
and Dipsomaniac Cases. Letters only. 
Address A., 2 Brooklyn Villas, Cobden 
Road, Woodside» s.E. 

A LADY does PLAIN ^r FANCY 
WORK to support a Child, whose 
Mother sh»* is supporting in a Peniten- 
tiary. Address Miss Suter, Wold 
Newton Vicarage, York. 

LESSONS by Correspondence in 
English Literature, History, Alge- 
bra, Arithmetic, Latin, German, and 
I talian. For terms, &c.> apply to Vera, 
Mr. Nicholls, Baker, Bushey, Herts. 

A LADY Delineates Characters from 
Handwriting or Photographs for 
15 Stamps. Address H. H., c/o Mrs. 
G. Smith, Bungay Road, Halesworth, 
Suffolk. 

HAMPSHIRE NURSES' INSTITUTE, 

SOUTHAMPTON. 

WANTED, TRAINED NURSES 
of good Character. Apply to 
the Matron, 8 Park Road, South- 
anfpton. 

MRS. STUART RENDEL, of 16 
Palace Gardens, w., wishes to 
recommend Three GOVERNESSES 
for Daily Teaching or Lessons. 

Miss R.— Thorough English Teach- 
ing. 

Fraulein H. — German Teaching and 
General Instruction. 

Madlle. L. — Parisian French, China 
Painting, and Music. 



HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

HOME for PUPILS attending this 
Scht)ol, 35 Edwardes Square, 
Kensington. Established, under dis- 
tinguished patronage, to meet the need 
of Parents residing in the country, who 
wish to give their Children the highest 
Educational advantages at moderate 
expense. Lady Art Students also re- 
ceived. For Prospectus, apply to Miss 

WiDNELL. 

A LADY residing near Oapham 
Common offeis BOARD and 
LODGING to another who requires a 
Comfortable Home. Moderate Terms, 
i References exchanged. Aj^ly to the 
Sec. of the Working Ladies' 
Guild, 113 Gloucester Road, s.w., or 
A. B., 3 Ecclesbourne Terrace, Laven- 
der Hill, S.W., near Clapbam Junction. 

GERMAN LADY wishes to find 
a COMFORTABLE HOME in 
Exchange for Three Hours' Daily In- 
struction in Germ«i, French, English, 
or Music. The rest of the day to be at 
her own disposal. Apply in the first 
instance to Mrs. Eugene Impby, Beed- 
cot, Horsham, who will gladly recom- 
mend her as a very efficient Teacher for 
! Elder Pupik. 

MONTHLY NURSE.— A Lady re- 
commends a very respectable 
Widow (32). Has not yet been out, 
but holds First-class Certificate from 
Queen Charlotte's. Ready, March 4th. 
Address Miss Greene, Midgham, 
Reading. 

THE CAMBRIDGE EXAMINER, 
Monthly, except in July, August, 
December. For the Use of all Stu- 
dents for the Junior, Senior, and Higher 
Cambridge Examinations. Monthly, 
jd, ; annually, 5^. 3^. Address Editor, 
Claybrooke, Lutterworth. 

A LADY, who has been very success- 
fiil in Teaching her own Sons, as 
well as the younger Boys in good 
Schools, desires to meet with Daily 
Engagements in London, after April, 
as GOVERNESS to Boys under 14. 
8 to 12 prererred. Terms moderate, 
and the highest references. Address 
E. M. C, c/o Manager W, &- Z., 187 
Piccadilly, w. 
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The series 0/ Papers upon. * Poultry and Goat Farming,' 0/ which the first appeared in 
cur last issue^ iSy we sincerely regret to atmounce^ at an end, owing to the sudden and lamented 
death of the writer ^ Mrs, Dantant, The deepest sympatf^ must bejelt by aU with the husband 
and children of this gifted lady, who died after a few days* illness, last month, at the early 
sige of twenty-five. 




OR, 

TRAINED MIDWIVES* REGISTRATION SOCIETY. 

|LL who are interested in the opening up of new 
employments to Women, as well as those who es- 
pecially desire the revival and improvement of the 
profession of Midwifery among them, will welcome the 
following scheme for the establishment of a Society to 
which allusion has already been more than once made in 
our columns. Although it would be premature at present to 
give the names of its promoters, it is hoped that its advocacy 
through the columns of Work and Leisure^ and the fact 
that the Editor herself is its organizing Secretary, pro tent.. 
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may inspire sufficient confidence to permit of communications 
being addressed to her on the subject, until such time as the 
preliminary arrangements have been made and a permanent 
Committee can be appointed. Persons approving of the 
object and scheme as here laid down, and desirous of offering 
either suggestions or support, are therefore requested to 
communicate with her, c/o Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly. 
Applications from Midwives wishing to become Members, 
or from Candidates for the profession desiring advice or 
assistance respecting Training, Examinations, &c., may 
address as follows : — 

* M. A. S., c/o Miss King, 

* Society for the Employment of Women, 

' 22 Bemers Street, w., London.' 

The Committee of that Society having kindly allowed their 
Office to be used, ^ro tern., as the Office of the Matrons' Aid 
Society, Their Secretary, Miss King, will forward to the 
right quarter applications which require professional answers, 
and will receive Donations* These will be needed for the 
working expenses of the Society ; also for assisting Midwives 
who are desirous and capable of passing the Examinations 
of the Obstetrical Society, but who are unable to pay the 
fees ; and for training candidates for the profession. 

Proposed Constitution of the Matrons' Aid ; or, Trained 

Midwives' Registration Society. 

I. The Matrons' Aid Society has for its object — To initiate a move- 
ment for securing the higher training and registration of a larger number 
of Midwives in Great Britain. 

II. It proposes to accomplish these objects, first — By diffusing in* 
formation upon the means of training, and the amount of remuneration 
which may be earned in the calling; secondly — By inducing a larger 
number of women to present themselves to the Obstetrical Society for 
examination ; and thirdly — By offering to them the advantages of asso- 
ciation for their mutual support and benefit. It will endeavour to secure 
these ends while working in entire harmony with the interests of the 
Medical and Nursing Professions as at present existing. 

III. The Officials of the Society will be as follows : — 

(a.) a Council of Reference — Comprising the names of distinguished 
Medical and Lay Men, with whom the Executive Committee can take 
counsel in forming and carrying on the Society, and to whom recourse 
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may be had for professional advice, either medical, legal, or financial, 
whenever needed. 

(b.) An Executive Committee — Composed of Midwives and Lay- 
Women, who shall be the organizing and superintending body of the 
movement, and who shall be elected every three years ; and a President, 
-who shall be elected by them annually. 

(a) The Association itself, or Corporate Body proper, consisting of 
MemberSy who shall be Midwives who have passed the Examination of 
the Obstetrical Society, who have been duly elected and confirmed by 
the Executive Committee, and who conform to the Regulations laid down 
for Membership. 

(d.) Honorary Menders. — Persons of either sex who sympathise with 
the objects of the Society, and who are annual subscribers of twenty 
shillings or upwards. Honorary Members may attend the General 
Meetings of the Society, will receive all papers issued by it not strictly 
professional, and will have a right to use the Registry of the Society 
without a fee. 

IV. Regulations for Membership. — 

(a.) Members enter at first on probation. Midwives over twenty-five 
years of age, of irreproachable character, who hold the Diploma of the 
Obstetrical Society, are eligible for Membership. A Candidate for 
admission must forward three references of character, and if in practice 
six testimonials firom employers and medical men, to the Secretary of 
the Society, who, after due inquiry, will submit her name at the next 
meeting of the Conunittee. She must then be proposed and seconded, 
and if elected on probation must pay a fee of 2s, 6d. for the year of 
probation, during which she will be required to keep the Register of Cases 
approved by the Council of the Obstetrical Society. This Register must 
be sent up, with a summary of its contents, to the Secretary, at the 
end of six and twelve months respectively, at which latter period she will, 
if approved by the Committee, be eligible for full Membership. 

[The Committee have power to dispense with the keeping of the Register 
in special cases, such as that of Midwives who have ceased to practise, or 
of those in charge of Institutions, &c. They will be expected to pay double 
fees.] 

(b.) Full Members are Midwives who have been on probation for 
not less than one year. They must be proposed and seconded by 
Members of the Committee at any business meeting of the Society, 
and if elected will receive the Service-book of the Society, and mnst 
keep the Register and subscribe 5^. Entrance Fee. 

[This Service-book will be a handsome document, and will contain 
properly attested copies of all the Diplomas held by the possessor, together 
with a yearly summary from her Case Register, testimonials from em- 
ployers, &c., and must be sent to the Secretary annually for endorsement 
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and to be stamped with the stamp of the Society. Members will be 
required to return this book into the hands of the Secretary when they 
cease to practise, but may receive permission to retain it upon application 
for the same to the Committee. They must also promise to forward it to- 
head-quarters whenever called upon to do so. It is expected that this 
regulation will be of value, both to the midwives and to the public ; for 
it will be a protection to the former should any question arise affecting 
her character or skill ; and to the latter, inasmuch as the possession of thisi 
book, stamped up to date^ will in itself be a guarantee of efficiency. The 
restoration of her Service-book to a Member after temporary withdrawal 
will in itself be justification of her conduct.] 

(C.) At the end of her first year of membership (the second if that of 
probation be reckoned) her Service-book will, if passed by the Committer 
be stamped with her name in gold letters, and, except in the event of sus- 
pension or resignation, she would continue membership at an annual 
fee of 2s. 6d,j and enjoy all the privileges of the Society. 

(d.) These will be — Receiving all papers of the Association at reduced, 
price ; admission to classes or lectures ; the use of a circulating library 
of standard works bearing on her profession ; information of progress 
made in it ; the use of the Registry for obtaining employment or situation ; 
mutual sympathy and support from other members of the profession ; 
and, though last, not least, the privilege of consultation, by letter, 
upon any special difficulty, with midwives, or with eminent members of 
the medical profession, who have kindly given their names for the 
purpose. 

It is hoped that such a scheme will do much towards 
reviving this almost obsolete calling for Women, will rein- 
state it in its original dignity, will remove the reproach from 
England that seven, if not nine out of ten births, which take 
place in it are attended by women, the majority of whom are 
neither trained nor qualified, and who can show no pledge of 
capacity — by persons, in short, who, if they were practising 
in any other country of Europe, would be liable to fines or 
imprisonment. The calling of Midwife is an ancient and 
honourable one — how much so it is proposed to show in 
future articles ; and it is, besides, one that would supply 
maintenance to some of the many thousands of English- 
women who now need to earn their bread. 

Is it necessary to say more to command the support of all 
thoughtful people, or to obtain the comparatively small sum 
of money required for its establishment and organization? 
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The Society can recommend Midwives to attend cases, or 
to work in Country or Town Districts. The following names 
were accidentally omitted from the list of Lying-in Institu- 
tions published in our February Gazette : — 

Belfast. — Lying-In Hospital, Qifton Street. Students from Queen's 

College admitted for six months on payment of fee. 
Kent and Beckenham. — Lying-In Charity. 
Manchester and Salford.— Lying-In Hospital and Dispensary 

FOR Diseases of Women and Children. 
Sheffield.— JESSOP Hospital, Victoria Street. 
Surrey. — Penge Dispensary and Lying-In Charity. 




By Mrs. Frank Snoad, Author of 'Just Out of Town,' • My Greatest Friend, " 

• Rent Free,' ' Our Working Girls,' &c. 

T has been often remarked — but not so often, perhaps, that 
it will not bear repeating — that the extreme ignorance, 
about money matters in which girls are allowed to grow up 
is something more culpable than mere carelessness. In how many 
thousand families where the father is easy and well to do, beyond 
the bills which * papa ' pays, the sovereign or two for pocket-money 
* papa ' gives, the girls know nothing, absolutely nothing, of pecuniary- 
matters, financial or personal I 'What is the use of girls knowing?* 
says the easy-going father j * their husbands will manage everything 
for them by-and-by.' Really, to hear the way ordinary parents 
talk, one would imagine marriage was a short cut to Paradise ; and 
yet, somehow, one also hears (and not so rarely either) of bad 
husbands, of young widows, of married men utterly unfit for 
business : nor are failures wholly a myth. Even in the happiest 
marriages money matters have a curious habit of playing a very 
important part, and it might not be altogether unwise to consider 
whether some insight into business might not be a sensible prepa- 
ration for matrimony. Still, at the present moment it is with, 
spinsters' money matters we have to do, and the case in point is not 
the girl who marries but the girl who remains single. Sooner or 
later the father dies, and she finds herself face to face with the 
world. She may have a widowed mother (herself inexperienced,, 
and crushed by .trouble, clinging to her daughter for support), she 
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may find herself alone with a competence, or she may have ,to go 
into the world to earn an addition to a scanty income, but in any 
case she is helpless — how utterly helpless let those who have been 
similarly situated testify! What does she do? Force herself to 
grasp the first principles of business, learn the meaning of interest 
and investments, and take her own affairs into her own hands ? 
Not she ! She sends at once for her brother, or Uncle John, Now 
this is all very well in its way — I have a great respect for Uncle 
Johns — the very name suggests all that is kind and genial, but it 
does not follow that all uncles are men of business ; and brothers, 
uns^Uoyed blessings as they possibly are, have not always the 
soundest views on the matter of money: but they are men, and 
that, to a spinstet^s mind, is everything. Still, if it was merely to 
ask for instruction, opinions, or even advice, that these good gentle- 
men were summoned, it would be all right enough, but it is for 
nothing so independent as that. Our spinster at once places the 
whole of her property unreservedly in their hands. She asks no 
questions ; makes no attempt to unravel the mysteries of scrip, and, 
stock, and shares, or the state of the markets, but leaves them tO: 
do as they think fit — ^just realising the difference between three per 
cent and five per cent, and clinging nervously to the former as 
* safer.' By-and-by her dividends arrive, and in the course of a 
year she manages to find out the proper place to sign her name. 
Then a railway, in which she has shares, issues some fresh stock, 
and sends her her proportion. It would be common sense to send 
it at once to a broker with instructions to sell, but she does not 
even know what the paper 'means, and so forwards it to Uncle 
John, with a miserable feeling that in some unexplained way she 
is about to be called upon to pay something. Uncle John, who is 
not a City man — perhaps a country clergyman — despatches it by the 
next day's post to his broker, to know what it is worth. Meanwhile 
the market is missed ; the tide has ebbed, and our spinster receives 
3/. for what a few days ago was worth 10/. And so it goes on, till 
Uncle John dies, or her brother goes abroad ; or, alas ! what is 
equally common, she finds, by trusting implicitly to them, she is 
possessed of a quantity of rubbish, which paid twelve per cent for 
a year or two, and then collapsed altogether and left her penniless. 
Happy if they can help her ! The chances are they have lost 
heavily, too. * It is very hard,' she says piteously : ' you see I don't 
understand business.' Poor thing! is she most to be pitied or blamed? 
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Every one is familiar with the spoiled son, brought up in idleness, 
supplied with money, taught no business habits, and — ^ruined ! 

All honour to our sex, say I, that out of exactly similar conditions 
come good, true, if helpless, childishly-ignorant women I The blame 
lies in the cruelty which permits a girl, who may be forced any day 
to fight the world for herself, to be absolutely, entirely ignorant of 
all that confers a sense of power and independence. The first 
rudiments of money management should be taught as thoroughly 
as any other branch of education. We learn many things in our 
early days which are never called into play; why, then, not a know- 
ledge of what musty sooner or later, be useful ? 

Girls should be accustomed to a settled allowance — ay, and 
made to keep to it — be made to understand and balance accounts, 
and know the value of money ; encoiuaged to save, and taught how 
to invest ; and let no one imagine such training will make them 
sordid or mean. The truly generous are those who give of their owtiy 
and feel the loss of what they give, not the lavish bestowers of 
other peoples' substance. 

To go back to our spinster. How much better it would have 
been if, instead of leaving everything to others, she had simply 
asked their opinion, mastered the difficulties of the whole thing, 
and prepared herself to take charge of her affairs ! Spinsters' in- 
vestments are so very simple. There is no need for them to plunge 
wildly into all the intricacies of money-making. All they require 
is sound stock and moderate interest To be well up in shifting 
markets, relative value of securities, and new schemes, one must 
live constantly in the atmosphere of those whose business is money ; 
and there is no greater or more dangerous mistake than for those 
who are not so circumstanced to meddle with investments and 
speculations they cannot possibly know much, if anything, about 
Clergyiflen, officers, doctors, country gentlemen, often know prac- 
tically almost as little of money and money transactions as spinsters, 
although they may fancy they know much more ; and it is a well- 
known fact, that does a bubble company smash up, or rubbishy 
foreign stock go down, the shriek of feminine voices is drowned 
by the wail from many a country parsonage and the imprecations 
of both the services. 

Even when relations are men of business, it is not fair to burden 
already busy, perhaps overworked men, with commonplace trivial 
details, which any woman of average intellect can master if she 
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chooses; and whilst thoroughly appreciating advice that is worth 
having, I cannot help thinking that many a spinster would have 
been better off if she had trusted to common sense and her own 
guidance. To those "who, although feeling woefully helpless, are 
yet anxious to grope in the darkness of their own affairs, I would 
fain offer a few hints, if I may be pardoned for so doing. I offer 
them in all diffidence — not being a man. 

The first counsel is — if you are very much indeed in the dark — 
invest 35. 6d. in the purchase of a little book called A Guide to the 
Unprotected, and published by Macmillan & Co. It is so true, so 
clear, so reliable, that the merest novice could grasp its very valuable, 
if simple, lessons. Next, having mastered the rudiments of business, 
so to speak, obtain the address of a good Stock Exchange broker. 
It is necessary to be particular about this ; the Stock Exchange is 
very 'mixed,' and it is impossible amongst such a large body of 
men that all can be trustworthy and refined. However, having left 
out the vulgarians and the unscrupulous, there is still a goodly 
number of honourable men from whom to make a choice. The 
next step is either to write or go to him. Your business letters 
may be a trifle hazy, perhaps — on the whole, if near London you 
had better call — and, dear madam, let me implore you, go alone. 
Don't take a lady friend and fill up the office with petticoats, or a 
gentleman who will do it all for you. 

If you are nervous about crossings, or don't know your way, and 
must needs have an escort, leave him or her outside. There is 
nothing in the stockbroker to make you scared. He is sure to be 
pleasant, and probably, away from his office, as genial and hospitable 
a man as need be. State your business in as few words as possible, 
and ask his opinion ; hear his reasons, and if you do not quite under- 
stand he will explain. When your stock is bought the transfer will 
be sent for you to sign ; then the certificate of your stock {registered 
stock, remember), which you must acknowledge. It would be well 
to empower your broker to sell, should he consider it prudent. 

With regard to investments themselves, the general rules I should 
lay down are these : — 

(i.) Never buy anything not fully paid up. 

(2.) Do not apply to an advertising broker (members of the 
Stock Exchange are not allowed to advertise). There are honourable 
** outside ' brokers, no doubt, but you have no protection from them 
should they be the reverse. 
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(3.) Be content with four-and-a-half, or at most five, per cent; 
beyond that you get more risk than is wise. 

(4.) Avoid mines and foreign investments. 

(5.) Buy only registered stocky and prefer stock to scrip, because 
if scrip is lost your money is gone ; but by giving an indemnity you 
can recover registered stock, even if the certificate is lost or burned. 

(6.) Never venture on house property without consulting a 
solicitor. 

(7.) Never lend money (unless under very exceptional circum- 
stances) at any price. 

©liber ^Ctoist Junior. 

THE HISTORY OF A REFORM. 
( Concluded from page 47.) 

WE will now turn from the Training Colleges to the Schools. We 
will see what was immediately done to improve them, and then 
glance slightly at their condition from 1840 to the present time. 

Not content with the experiment at Battersea, Dr. Kay and Mr. Tufnell 
resolved to start a school on what they felt convinced was the right 
principle. Again they turned to the Norwood establishment, but this 
time with the intention of taking the management into their own hands 
and starting it on a sound basis. In the contractor's system they saw 
the germ of the right principle, namely, to take the children from the 
workhouses and place them in country air away from all degrading 
pauper associations. They obtained a grant of 500/. per annum, in order 
to make the school a model of what such an establishment ought to be, 
and so well did their system work that it has since been adopted by all 
the London Boards, and by those of most of the large towns through- 
out England. 

The foimders of District Schools being free from the trammels of 
precedent, were able to adopt a humane and enlightened system at once^ 
but with Workhouse Schools it was otherwise. Such a state of things as 
has been described in the preceding pages was soon swept away, but 
insufficient feeding and more than sufficient caning were but too prevalent 
for some time longer. Probably the District Schools, with their advantages 
of situation and supreme authority, attracted the better teachers. This 
last point has always been a difficulty in Workhouse Schools ; but now 
that, thanks to the Training Colleges, the supply of good teachers is greater 
and that workhouses on the whole are better managed, the schools are 
very different, and many gentlemen, such as Mr. Tufnell and Mr. Bowyer^ 
who formerly held that all education within the precincts of the wgrkhouse 
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was bad, consider now that for country unions at least the present plan is 
guiU satisfactory. The chaplains and teachers of both District and 
Workhouse Schools frequently receive letters from old pupils (many 
holding responsible positions), speaking of their school life with aifection 
and gratitude, and saying how their excellent education has helped them 
on the road of life. I could quote many cases of this kind, but will be 
content with one in which the writer gives an account of his whole life — 
the neglected infancy at Woolwich, the years spent in the Workhouse 
School, where he suffered much in body and mind, and the change of 
feeling which came over him when he found himself in the fresher and 
freer atmosphere of the District School. The entire autobiography may 
be found in Mr. TufnelPs Report to the Local Government Board of 
1873-74, in which he says that this account was written at his request, 
as typical of many other cases with which he is personally acquainted. 
As the boy's education appears to have ended about 1858, it furnishes a 
good example of the state of things midway between their beginning and 
the present time. 

The writer's description of his infancy is the same as many a street 
Arab could tell. He lived at Woolwich with his father, mother, and little 
sister, in the same room with his grandfather, grandmother, and two 
uncles. His accomplishments consisted in drinking, swearing, and 
swimming. He was often almost starving, and always capless and shoe- 
less ; still, he admits that he was happy when his father was away, who 
beat him cruelly. In course of time the parents died, and the children 
were left dependent on their grandmother. She supported them as long 
as she could, but at last they were taken to a Union three miles from 
Woolwich, and for a month they did not meet, nor did either know what 
had become of the other. It was all new, strange, and terrible. Regular 
, meals, regular lessons, regular church, and regular caning, were all alike 
irksome, and every night the boy cried himself to sleep. Not that the 
beating was a novelty, but a cut with a cane on the hand, administered 
by a man apparently not out of temper, seemed more painful than any 
other blow. 

- He g^ves the following account of the school management : — * The 
schoolmaster and pupil-teacher, together with four monitors who were 
dressed differently from the rest, had entire charge of us during school 
hours. Apart from school-time we seldom saw the schoolmaster, except 
in the dining-hall, but were under the control of either the tailor or shoe- 
maker, or both, together with the pupil-teacher and monitors. The tailor 
and shoemaker had just the same power of caning as the schoolmaster, 
and between the three there was a great deal of caning. ... I think 
it is to get the first impression of school on the poor little street boy 
that . you particularly want ; to sum it up shortly, I must say that in my 
case it was /ear. The utter impossibility of getting away and the cer- 
tainty of the cane for misbehaviour inspired me with terror. I had 
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it more for bad language than anything else. ... I was taken ill, and 
I believe it was brought on by fretting.' 

Then follow fearful accounts of the cruelty of the master-tailor towards 
the writer. The power of the cane had been restricted to the school- 
master, but this man would bring such whispered reports of the poor 
boy's conduct as secured him two thrashings a-day on the days he learnt 
tailoring. The master was wrong in not taking pains to find out more 
for himself, but he seems to have been a kind-hearted man, and behaved 
well to *W. H. R.' (for so he signs himself) after the tailor left. Unknown 
to the master this man would beat those boys whom he disliked, in private, 
knowing they dare not tell of him ; and his cruelty was such that our 
writer says, * I do now really and sincerely believe, that if that man had 
stayed at the Union another twelve months he would have left me there 
for life a drivelling idiot. There were, however, good times in store for 
me when his successor, Mr. Porter, came.' And so the account goes on 
telling of changes in the staff of teachers, sometimes for better and some- 
times for worse. 

The food, too, was deficient both in quantity and quality. * W. H. R.' 
states : — 'Every boy had scraps of bread, odds and ends in fact, put into 
a basin and filled with water and milk^ not milk and water, for breakfast. 
The regulation quantity was four ounces, and the same for supper, only 
that then it was buttered instead of soaked. Four ounces of meat — gener- 
ally salt beef— and potatoes, not weighed, but not many, and frequently 
bad, formed the dinner.' No one can consider this sufiicient nourishment 
for boys between six and twelve years old. But it must hardly be taken 
as typical, for the writer adds : * Although from that time to this my life 
has been spent in workhouse schools, or workhouses, I never knew such 
a scanty ration served out to boys between six and twelve.' But, in spite 
of everything, he got on well in the school, and was monitor long before 
his time came for going to Sutton. In this position he earned first 2^., 
then, as head-monitor, 4^/. a-week, which enabled him to do something 
for his sister, whose life, from the glimpses we have of it, appears to have 
been even more desolate than his. 

But at Sutton all was different. Here was space, fresh air, and joy. 
Here he was trusted (sent on an errand beyond the premises, all alone !), 
and here he was never thrashed. Here the masters were objects of love, 
instead of fear; and here, above all, he was dispauperised. The workhouse 
training had not accomplished that. But we will wind up his story in his 
own words : — 

' Often, while at the workhouse in the dining-hall, I have looked over 
to the young men's side, and have envied them exceedingly. No thrashing 
for them ; far more to eat than I had, as was evidenced by the fact of 
their always having food for sale to us boys ; . . . besides, they could go 
in and out as they liked. All this I knew; I longed for the time to come 
when I could do likewise. Mind, I hated the Workhouse School, but to be 
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on the men's side was a very different matter . . . Many a time when 
Mr. Todhunter (the master at Sutton) has been lecturing me on my want 
of proper carefulness and attention to my studies, I have stood very 
patiently, thinking, if it came to the worst he pointed out, it would only 
he the "men's side,'' and that I did not dread. It was not so much his 
lessons and exercises which drove the thoughts away, as the habit of 
reading I got into. All kinds of books, especially history and travel, I 
■eagerly devoured, and the « result was that I opened my eyes to the fact, 
that if ever I was a "workhouse bird" for life, I could never have an 
opportunity of gratifying my then most ardent wish to travel. Mr. Tod- 
hunter indulged my fancy for reading, and Lord Macaula/s essays on 
Clive and Warren Hastings did me incalculable good. I longed to go to 
India, and when he told me one day that I might become a teacher there 
if I would but try, the workhouse spell was broken. My object, the first 
really definite one I ever had in my life, was to be an army schoolmaster, 
so that I was then sure to travel abroad somewhere. I did try, and all but 
succeeded ; but, alas 1 my stunted stature floored me at last . . . I do not 
think, had I remained in the workhouse, that I should ever have come to 
a prison, but I do think it -very possible I should never have risen above 
the pauper element. At Sutton, however, the thing was done . . . for 
come what would, in a fair way, I was determined never to enter the 
workhouse again as a pauper . . . Could I but have foreseen what use all 
the instruction would have been to me in after-life, Mr. Todhunter should 
never have had half the trouble he had to make me do my work, and you, 
sir, would never have known me as a workhouse schoolmaster. I hope I 
should have been far superior to it.'* 

The writer of the above autobiography ascribes his success in life to 
the District School alone, although he admits that he owed a great deal 
to the workhouse, which he entered an utterly ignorant little heathen, and 
which, in his opinion, if it did not raise him above pauperism, did raise 
him above the Crime into which he must otherwise inevitably have fallen. 
The Workhouse Schools must, therefore, not be condemned entirely, nor 
even the one in which he was brought up, and the last twenty years have 
improved them mightily. One cannot believe that the schools, in which 
* W. H. R.' became himself afterwards master, were conducted on the 
principles he so strongly reprobates > and yet, from the very school in 
which he was educated, two pupil-teachers achieved marked success in 
life — one as a missionary in South Africa, the other as a minister in 
America. 

In order to indicate the present state of a Workhouse School, the fol- 
lowing outline sketch maybe given: — Our Workhouse School is situate, we 
will suppose, in the country, for the large towns have generally adopted 
the District School system. Its numbers are small — not more than thirty 

* The writer now occupies a higher position. 
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•or forty children, all told. In many of these workhouses the children are 
•sent out to the nearest parish school, there to mix freely with the other 
-children, and this practice appears to be on the increase. In the present 
case, however, we will suppose that the school is held in the workhouse — 
probably by a mistress, duly certified. The workhouse is usually plea- 
santly situated, just outside some market-town; the building perhaps 
somewhat bare and cold, but scrupulously clean and airy. Here abide 
Oliver and his companions, with their separate dormitory, separate day- 
Toom, and separate playing-yard — the latter most likely provided with a 
-swing or giant's stride, wherewith Oliver disports. himself during his inter- 
vals of recreation. The girls, again, have their separate dormitory, day- 
room, and yard, but meet the boys in a common school-room. There are, 
of course, adult inmates under the same roof— mostly old men and women, 
with a few sick ; but the children seldom even see them except at meal- 
time, when order is strictly kept. Night and morning all the inmates 
assemble for prayers, to be read by the master, when, perhaps, a hymn is 
sung by the children. The whole establishment is on a quiet, somewhat 
iiomely scale, especially when contrasted with the palatial magnificence 
of the District School. The boys have, perhaps, a tiny scrap of garden, or 
a few pet rabbits, in a comer of their yard, while the bigger girls help to 
take care of the little ones. In the matter of eating and drinking, Oliver 
has indeed changed for the better. His every meal is now scrupulously 
provided in accordance with a printed dietary, approved, under the best 
medical advice, by the Local Government Board. In this respect, indeed, 
as in regard to clothing, bedding, &c., he is very much better off than his 
cousins outside. He and his sisters are under the special charge of the 
schoolmistress, but the master and matron have a general eye to his well- 
being, and the chaplain hears him the Catechism. Oliver is seldom ill, 
but should such an event occur he has a salaried medical officer to attend, 
upon him. His life is perhaps somewhat monotonous, but wholly free 
from privation or ill-treatment of any kind, and at twelve or thirteen he 
goes out to service with some stout farmer or small tradesman, and takes 
his place without difficulty in the ranks of the English army of industry. 
Whether his mind might be more highly developed under some other 
system is a matter much in dispute. Meanwhile there is much to be said 
for the homely adage — * Let well alone.' 

It is not my intention to discuss the merits of the rival systems of 
pauper education, but only to give a short history of the movement as a 
whole. Any one who is still convinced that all children brought up in a 
workhouse turn out badly, I must refer to an article called 'Facts and 
Fallacies of Pauper Education,' which appeared in Frctser^s Magazine for 
August, 1878, and was written in answer to a certain violent onslaught on 
Union Schools. These wholesale denunciations came from an advocate of 
the Boarding-Out movement ; a third system which, like Workhouse and 
District Schools, exists purely for Oliver's benefit, and which believes 
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itself to be the only one able to turn a pauper child into a respectable 
citizen. A fourth and last system is that of 'Cottage Homes/ which, is as 
anxious as any of the others to wiy Oliver for itself, but is at present 
scarcely started. 

Truly, Oliver's position has changed in the last forty years ! Then he 
was an outcast and a burden, of whom every one sought to be rid; now he 
is an object of the greatest interest and solicitude to numbers of earnest 
and hardworking men and women, who are constantly devising fresh 
schemes for his improvement, and giving up their whole lives to his 
welfare. If he is only orphaned or deserted, he is sure not to be 
neglected — a. certainty he can but rarely enjoy while his parents have 
charge of him. 

Let me now conclude by looking at the question for a few minutes 
from the ratepayers' point of view. Surely he who, because he has always 
kept himself, is therefore compelled to keep those who have not, has a 
right to demand that this unsatisfactory duty be performed as cheaply as 
is consistent with efficiency ; and with the children this object is gained if 
they are dispauperised. No system can be called expensive if it is the 
only one by which this object can be effected, nor any cheap which fails 
to do so, although the difference lie between thousands or hundreds ex- 
pended on the education itself. Nothing is so wasteful and costly ta 
society as a criminal or a permanent pauper, who lives for ever on the 
earnings of his respectable neighbours, and endeavours to degrade to his 
own level all who come within his influence. 

But does the present system bring up paupers and criminals ? I think 
it has been satisfactorily proved that it does not ; and if neither the 
children themselves, nor their children after them, come upon the rates^ 
what more is needed ? That a child may prefer a District School, with 
parklike grounds attached to it, or feel happier in the greater freedom 
of a labourer's cottage, are surely not matters of vital importance. The 
children are happy in the workhouse, as their letters, written in after-life 
to the teachers and chaplains, show. The moral growth of these children 
is therefore not stunted, and as workhouse education is universal in the 
provinces, the ratepayer has a right to insist that a better reason than one 
of mere sentiment should be given before he is involved in the expense 
and uncertainty of a new system. By some, however, another class of 
objections is raised. They say that in Workhouses and District Schools 
the children are better fed and better educated than those of the inde- 
pendent labourer, to whom a wrong is by this means done, and that it is 
only by being brought up in a cottage that they can be prepared for the 
hardships of life. The first of these objections is undoubtedly to be 
guarded against. The children should certainly no^ be better fed or 
clothed than those of the respectable independent labourer, who, if he has 
also a respectable wife, can always provide these necessaries. But with 
intellectual and religious education the case is different. Those who 
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support the pauper children have an uhdoubted right to see that they are 
so educated that there is no fear of their returning on their hands, and 
this home education does not always insure. Industrial instruction may 
be as good in a school as in a cottage if the authorities avoid using all 
the abundant mechanical contrivances of the present day for saving 
labour, which naturally unfit a girl for the inferior place in which she 
begins her career as a domestic servant. But this objection applies rather 
to large district establishments than to small Workhouse Schools : there 
a girl may even learn to handle a baby, and so may start, if she likes, as a 
nursemaid not utterly ignorant of her duties, which she certainly cannot 
do at a large school where ' children in arms are not admitted.' 

Thus silently, and unknown almost to any but those who did the work, 
has this great English Reform been accomplished. That so much has 
been done is chiefly owing to the self-sacrificing energy of the late Sir 
James Kay-Shuttleworth and Mr. Carleton Tufhell. They were Govern- 
ment officials, but their work was not office work, and the comparatively 
untrammelled position of Workhouse Inspectors enabled them to denounce 
the evils of the system pursued when they began their work ; also to in- 
vestigate the practice and precepts of other countries on the subject, and 
finally to decide for themselves what was best for England, and then to 
carry out their decision. £. L. Browne. 

Office :— 113 Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate, S.W. 

{Ofice Hours : — 1 1 /^ i and 2 to 4. Daily, except Saturdays. 

Post-office Orders should be made payable to A. M. Mackenzie, Gloucester Road 

Post Office, Hereford Square, S.W, 

Orders for Plain Needlework should be txddressed to Mrs. Locker, <is * Special 
Secretary, "* at 80 Eaton Square; for Fancy or Art Work^ to Lady Eden, 
3 Lower Grosvenor Place, S, W. ; for Knitting, to Miss LouiSE Barron, 
47 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W, 

Associates will be glad to learn that General the Hon. William Feilding 
has kindly consented to act as Hon. Sec. to the Committee ; and that 
those ladies who have presided over a group, or have served on case 
Committees, for a period of more than one year have been voted eligible 
to serve upon the General Committee. Two ladies thus qualified have 
consented to attend Committees when invited by the Secretary. 

A further step in the work of the Guild has been made by the form- 
ation of a branch in Northumberland. This was formally recognised at 
the February Committee, when the appointment of the following ladies 
and gentlemen was confirmed: — President: the Duchess of Northumber- 
land. Treasurer: Sir W. Armstrong. Vice-Presidents: Lady Louisa 
Hamilton, Lady Ridley, Lady Armstrong, and Mrs. J. B. Cookson. Sec. :. 
Miss Ryder, 24 St. Mary's Place, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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A member of the Committee having expressed a wish that the number 
of the Employment Forms issued to Associates might be extended, the 
Secretary of that department was instructed to report upon the matter y 
and as the information thus obtained appears likely to be of general 

interest to Associates, the following sununary is laid before them : — 

§ 

' In consequence of the large number of ladies placed on the Registry of the. 
W. L. G. for whom it was impossible to find emplo3mient, it was resolved at the 
Committee of December 12, 1879, to limit the number to be recommended by each 
full Associate to three in each year. 

'In 1880, 203 names were, in consequence, placed on the Registry, and of 
these 116 have been helped, 55 having been sent to the different Work Depart- 
ments, 33 having obtained situations, temporary or permanent, and 28 having 
received assistance of various kinds. Of the remainder of the 203, 23 have been: 
crossed off the books or have omitted to mention their change of address to the 
Office. But there still remain 64 who are in want of employment. Most of 
the applications received at the Office are for Governesses, and though there are- 
usually one or two good ones on the books, first-rate Governesses are necessarily 
rare everywhere. Inquiries for Companions, Superintendents, Chaperones, 
Secretaries, Ladies giving lessons on special subjects, or competent to take daily- 
engagements, or taking pupils at home or boarders, can always be satisfactorily 
answered.' 

At the last meeting of the General Committee, held on Monday, 
March 14, fourteen Associates were elected, their subscriptions amounting; 
to about 12/. 12s. 

WORK DONE IN FEBRUARY. 

340. Appointment as Accoimtant. 

200. Ditto as Morning Daily Governess, in a situation where she is allowed to 
bring her younger sister as companion and fellow-pupil, and is thus set free to 
take an afternoon engagement. The lady who employs her has extended the same 
kindness to the little daughter of '302,' by whom this consideration is much 
appreciated. 

465 and 330. Appointments as Resident Governess. 

298. Engagement to Play at Children's Parties, at which she has given 
much satisfaction. 

335 and 181 have executed orders for Embroidering Pocket-handkerchieis, 
which were beautifully done. 

7. Paints Washstand-backs (from 5^. to 7^. each). Is an artist of some 
merit. 

161. Has painted Pincushions for a Bazaar, which have sold well. 

317. Ditto, Card-cases. Desires to give Lessons in Painting, Music, 
French, and Art Needlework, in London, and is well qualified to do so. 

Seven Ladies have shared in a gift of Books for their children or pupils, sent 
by an Associate who was breaking up a library of the same. 

Three Ladies request thanks for Concert Tickets and Clothes, and another for 
some tins of Soup for a delicate sister. 

1 14. Has received a present of 30^. from a reader of last month's Report, and 
has been received into the Convalescent Home of an Associate. 
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loi. Another month in Nursing Home paid for. 

496. Another month's free stay in a country cottage, with grant for board. 

353. Further lodgings at reduced rate. 

123. Letter of admission to Convalescent Home, with all expenses defrayed by 
an Associate. 

122. An Associate has obtained 3/. from a Benevolent Society, and has supplied 
good clothes and other comforts. 

120. Allowance of 5J. a- week and order on butcher until Pension falls due^ 
besides other comforts. 

124. Grant of i/. and order for needlework. 

22. Grant of i/. This lady has a son afflicted with epilepsy. 

125. An aged Lady (75) and Daughter, both destitute and out of work. i/. 
grant, and weekly allowance from Associate who is trying to obtain situation in 
shop or office for daughter. 

112 (wrongly numbered 109 in previous Reports). Several Associates, aided by 
the Guild, have borne the expense of a sea voyage for the son, threatened with 
consumption. A donation of 10/. has been secured from a Medical Society, an 
appointment as' Daily Governess obtained for one daughter, by which she is 
enabled to assist her mother to nurse a sister who is very ill. The invalid has. 
been visited by Associates, who, among other assistance, have obtained Knitting 
orders for the mother. 

51. Has received a Donation and order for Bead-work. 

92. This Lady, so providentially assisted by an unexpected offering at the 
Office, has again received help for her sick husband. 

107. A second Donation from St. Leonard's Branch and a ton of Coals. 

ICO. Promise of Pupils. 

95. A case brought to notice of Guild by the Charity Organization 'Society last 
July, has been assisted, and a weekly allowance obtained until February 1882. 

A Lady who Embroiders in Silk desires Orders for Infants* Cloaks. 
A sample of the style of work, with the price, may be obtained by application to 
the Secretary of the Guild. 

591 Letters have been sent out. 517 Letters have been received. 

A kind letter has been received from a Medical Gentleman residing in 
the West district of London, expressing sympathy with the work of the 
Guild, and offering gratuitous advice to necessitous ladies. 

Grants and Donations to the amount of 68/. 13^. 3^/. have been dis- 
tributed to twenty-three cases. In nine instances these grants have been 
given in the form of allowances. 

Requirements for April. 

[I*'igures in brackets mean age,'\ 

Situations for — 

495. Lady Housekeeper or Secretary. Good Accountant. 

526. (36.) Governess. Thorough English, French, German, and Music; 
Elementary Latin. 80/. 

531. (19.) Governess. Thorough English and German (acquired abroad), 
French, Latin, Music, Mathematics, Drawing. 
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533. (26.) Musical Companion. Good Housekeeper. 

534. (35.) Officer's Widow. Care of Indian Children or Orphans. 
540. Good French Governess. 

359. Daily Governess. English, French, German, Music. 
353. Certificated Teacher of Music. 

346. Clergyman's Widow. Wishes to receive Children for Board and Educa- 
tion, or Lady Boarders. 

* ^o}<Ko° ■ 

No. I. 

EVERY woman with anything of a house of her own has had more or 
less experience of the delights {?) of having people to stay with 
Tier. She cannot candidly express her opinion of the matter, for fear of 
paining some most inoffensive guest or angering a disagreeable one ; but 
could she safely give vent to her feelings, is it not more than probable 
that, presuming she is a fairly busy woman, she would pronounce mosf 
people to be terrible nuisances, or at any rate doubtful blessings, when 
they happen to be staying in her house ? ' Horrible ! atrocious in hospi- 
tality!' Most probably it is. There are golden exceptions — almost 
ideal guests — I own ; but in most people the angel we entertain is very 
much unawares. 

There are treatises without number upon the etiquette of the dinner- 
table, tea-table, drawing-room, ball-room, garden-party, &c.. &c. ; likewise 
are there innumerable little books upon the art of walking, talking, 
"dancing, calling : but I do not recollect ever having seen a small tome 
upon either the art of staying in people's houses or the art of entertaining 
.guests. Perhaps the following anonymous account of the sufferings 
•endured by a young matron from the fair occupant of her guest-chamber 
may, besides being a safe relief to her own feelings, be a comfort to her 
-companions in like miseries, and something of a warning to the class of 
young ladies who are liberal of their presence at their friends' and 
cousins' houses: — 

It had been weighing on my conscience for some weeks to invite 
Bessie Bruton for a fortnight or so of London shops and theatres, and 
whatever other amusements she could secure. I must confess that 
•excuse after excuse was accepted as reasons against inviting my cousin. 
At last, however, I could defer the evil day no longer. I sighed over my 
•easel, I groaned over my books, and then, heroically dipping my pen in 
the ink, most graciously and kindly invited Bessie to ' spend a couple of 
weeks with us from the 12th.' My invitation was accepted, of course. 
Bessie does not particularly love the society of Goodfield^, and is more 
ithan pleased to honour London with her presence as frequently and as 
long as any roof will shelter her. 
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It is difficult to grasp the fact that Bessie's small person caused in- 
finitely more commotion, bustle, and confusion in our household, in one 
day, than I do in a year. She could not go out alone, papa did not like 
it. — I am sure if plainness is a protection she is safe enough. — So my 
maid had to spend most mornings shopping and visiting with her — 
sitting in the hall for hours whilst Bessie gossiped with girl friends,, 
superintending the making of a dress, or the choosing of a bonnet* I 
am not very strong, paying the innumerable visits Bessie demanded to- 
all my friends whose acquaintance she coveted, seeing the pictures, or 
rather the other people seeing the pictures, driving in the Park — how 
stifling the lady's drive is on a hot summer afternoon in the height of 
the season ! What can be the amusement of crawling up and down 
at a foot's pace ? I never saw any, but Bessie did. — Also chaperoning 
her in the evening to concerts and parties — these were as much as I had 
strength for, as a rule ; but sometimes — our household is not large — I was 
impressed into the service of morning shoppings, which frequently 
resulted in my giving her a hat or a dress, or a pair of shoes, after 
countless hints. This I do not mind ; it is the weary time it takes, the 
heat, and confusion. 

Having thus far generalised, I will give the history of a day of sorrow 
and vexation. Breakfast — Bessie is late. Fred must start early for hi& 
work. I take my knitting and wait. Fresh tea is made for Bessie^ 
another egg is poached ; streams of apology, a whirlwind of talk, from 
Bessie, — ^how I hate conversation before eleven ! Bessie's plans for the 
day are unfolded. She wants to attend Whitele/s sale, and might she 
beg that Perkins should trim her blue silk with some lovely white lace 
embroidered with pearls ? She would do it herself, only she must go to* 
Whiteley's — it will not take an hour I I most reluctantly consent, well 
aware it will take much more than an hour, and that Perkins is as busy 
as possible with a dress I sorely need, — and also that I must go to> 
Whiteley's with Bessie, as Perkins, very naturally, cannot be in two- 
places at once. That is settled satisfactorily, and off we rush to 
Whiteley's. Even the pleasures of the hansom across the Park, on a. 
fresh bright morning, are marred by Bessie's incessant talk ; her voice 
shrilling to drown the rattlings of the cab. I shall not describe the 
hubbub of Whiteley's. *If I only could faint,' I feebly desire, 'she 
would have to go then !' But even this is denied me. 

We are late home to luncheon. How cross the cook will look to- 
morrow ! Perkins has not enough lace to finish the trimming. ' Would 
Miss B.ruton mind only one row round the bottom?' Unheard-of I 
Could not Perkins go to Sloane Street and get some more? Well, yes ; I 
am too weary to obstruct. It is my * at-home ' day, — an hour yet before 
anybody can come. I retire with a novel — all I am fit for — to my 
room, hoping to recruit myself. I had slept badly last night. So much 
evening work is too much for me. The day is sultry. My head aches* 
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Is it wonderful that I had not turned over six pages before my eyes 
closed and I slept ? Oh, but not for long ! Ten minutes after I had 
come upstairs a loiock at the door. Horrid visitors already ! Why do I 
have 'a day?' (It was Bessie's suggestion.) Enter my dear cousin. * I 
thought I should so like to come to have a quiet little chat with you, 
Kate, darling. I never seem really to see you now.' I suggest my head- 
ache and sleepiness. * Oh ! then I won't stay long ;' and throwing herself 
down in an easy-chair, she begins a catechism of—' Whom shall we see 
at Lady Molyneux* ball to-night?' and *Who is likely to call to-day?' and 
so forth. The striking of the clock is a positive relief. I must change 
my dress ; and, joyful necessity ! so must Bessie. This time, at any rate, 
:she cannot scrutinise the make of every thread and the arrangement of 
every plait ! 

'Everybody knew I was worn out, and therefore everybody came !' 
was my spiteful reflection as the last guest departed, leaving only half an 
hour to dress ; for we were going to dine early, and go to the Opera with a 
party of young men before the ball. 

Just as Perkins arrives at the critical moment of hair-dressing — 
with the hair gathered up in one hand, brushed to the right height for 
tying. Miss Bruton's bell peals through the house. 

* Lor*, mum, how that young lady do ring her bell ! ' exclaims the 
exasperated Perkins. 

*Just tie it,' I reply mournfully, *and I will finish it myself. Come 
back as soon as you can.' 

Away she goes, leaving me waxing momentarily hotter, more breath- 
less, more unchristian, more inhospitable, more resolved that ' that 
girl shall go as soon as I can possibly get rid of her, and never 
come again.' Brilliant schemes of annihilating the spare room, by 
making a studio of it, putting into it just a camp - bed and a 
washing - stand, should my brother need a shake - down for a night 
or two. 

A hansom dashes up. No Perkins ! Who invented that abominable 
fashion of lacing dresses down the back ? Another hansom. Fred emerges 
from his dressing-room. * Not ready yet, Kate 1 You came up to dress 
too late.' Almost in tears, I assure him that * I would have been ready 
long ago if Bessie had not kept Perkins for ages.' Somehow Fred never 
sees the iniquities of Bessie quite so clearly as I do. * There's another cab. 
Go down Fred ; Bessie's sure to be ready now.' Not quite seeing the drift 
of my logic, Fred departs. True enough Perkins arrives at last, poor 
woman ! almost as flustered and cross as her mistress, which, naturally, 
does not expedite matters. I believe she broke the lace, or some- 
thing; anyhow, I know I felt I never should be dressed. My shabby 
old crimson, too, which I had worn hundreds of times, and might have 
had my new dress, without any driving of poor Perkins, had it not 
been for Bessie ! The last straw with regard to that dress was seeing 
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Bessie in whiUy explaining — *That Perkins (really she was stupid!) 
had forgotten to put fresh lace into the sleeves of her blue ! * adding 
ingenuously, that ' she would have made her run some in then, 
even, but the men began to come, and she feared getting into a 
scrape for being late. After all she was in good time, and I was 
disgracefully late.' Exasperating girl ! She looked quite hideous, I 
thought ; but at any rate her face was not of the hue of a beetroot, 
like mine ! 

The Opera was agreeable in this, Bessie chose the seat whence she 
could see and be seen, leaving me the chair best suited for seeing the 
stage, and concealed behind a curtain, — that was. the one fortunate in- 
cident of my day. 

At the ball I was compelled over and over again to solicit introduc- 
tions for her from our hostess, when I had exhausted the scanty stock of 
partners I could supply to Bessie. When at 2.30 I suggested our de- 
parture, I was greeted with such a sour face that I shrank into a comer 
and almost fell asleep ; at last, when the candles were on the point 
of being put out, Bessie announced she was ready. I do not know 
that I am in the habit of walking in my sleep, but I am sure I 
did then. • 

I awoke next morning to the happy consciousness that I was too ill 
to get up. Fred grew alarmed. In two days Bessie, finding life in 
a sick-room rather dull, I believe she contrived to get one or two 
visitors admitted by cancelling my commands that ^I was too unwell 
to see any one,' and explaining the mistake in the drawing - room. — 
Also she persuaded an austere old Countess, whom I would have died 
rather than supplicate, to chaperone her to a musical party of the 
second evening of my illness. Having at last, by the third night, 
awakened Fred to some sense of her odiousness, he very considerately 
suggested she should pay her aunt. Miss Stiffe of Clapham, a visit. 
And she went! 

Then Fred sent for dear little Carrie Monckton to come and 
nurse me. And how the little household revived ! When I was 
better — for my character as a hostess's sake I must mention — I en- 
deavoured to please and amuse Carrie as much as possible, and I 
liked it. 

I shall not enter into a disquisition of the charms of Carrie: nice 
girls know how to be nice, and the Bessies are not likely to learn 
from a description of Carrie : it is the betwixt - and - between girls 
who have not yet shown a very decided tendency either way who 
may possibly learn more from the grumblings than from the eulogies 
of a Sign Post. 

1 » • 
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* The way to get increase of sympathy is to get increase of charity. 
ShoTv sympathy if you would receive it ; create the atmosphere, and you 
will inhale it also.' — Sickness: its Trials and Blessings, 

* Each has his gift. 
Our souls are organ-pipes of diverse stop 
And various pitch ; each with his proper notes 
Thrilling beneath the self-same- breath of God. 
Though poor alone, yet, joined, they're harmony.' 

C. KiNGSLEY : The Sainfs Tragedy, 

* I FULLY understand your feeling of preferring a life which has its 
crook. I do believe that following only one's own pleasure, and having 
no call for exertion, is not only the least wholesome, but, taking it all in 
all, the least happy way of passing life.' — Memorials of a Quiet Life. 

Home for Unemployed Governesses, 31 Colville Square. — We are re- 
quested to state that this Institution, the new arrangements for which were men- 
tioned in our last issue, is about to remove to 9 St. Stephen's Square. 

Women's Emigration Society. Hon. Sec, Mrs. Walter Browne, 38 Bel- 
grave Road, s.w. — The work of this Society has increased so muc^ that the 
Committee have temporarily appointed a Lady as paid Secretary, Mrs. W. Browne 
kindly supervising the correspondence and permitting her address still to appear 
as the office /n? tent,. An interesting and exhaustive Prospectus, describing their 
work and giving valuable infonnation, has also been issued, which may be had on 
application to the Hon. Sec, and the distribution of which will greatly assist the 
Committee, the Loan Fund for Emigrants without means being nearly exhausted. 
The loans made last year are being gradually repaid ; but, owing to the distance to 
which most of these Emigrants have gone, these will but slowly replenish the 
exchequer. Nine Emigrants sailed early in March — eight to Queensland and one 
to Port Elizabeth. An emigrant-ship for North Queensland will sail about the 
third week in April, and another for Brisbane in May. 

Boarding Homes in London for Gentlewomen and Working Girls. — 
Since publishing the List of these (six copies of which may be had from Messrs. 
Hatchard, post free, for 6^.), we have been advised that the Homes at 15 Powis 
Square and 220 Marylebone Road are closed. Purchasers of this List should 
therefore erase them. On the other hand, it appears that the Girls' Friendly 
Society have a Lodge at Kensington which was not named ; and though these 
Homes are more or less limited to G. F. S. Members who have the means of 
obtaining information about them on their cards, we gladly accede to the request 
of the Secretary to give this complete List of the G.F. S. Lodges in London : — 
The G.F.S. Central Lodge, 245 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, s.w. (Board and 
Lodging from 8j. per week) ; Rochester Diocesan G. F. S. Lodge, Railton Road, 
Brixton, s.E. ; G.F.S. Home, 6 Southwood Lane, Highgate; G.F.S, Lodge and 
Servants* Home, 19 Gordon Place, Kensington, s.w. ; G. F. S. Lodge, 1 1 Red 
Lion Square, Holbom, w.c. (for Members in Business only). 
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FIVE Essays have been sent in for competition since the Prize for the 
best hints upon this subject was offered in, February Gazette, but 
it has not been difficult to recognise the one which is the result of 
personal experience, and, therefore, likely to be of the most practical 
value to others. Some contributors appear to have beien misled by the 
word ' Essay,' and to have drawn' upon their imagination alone ; and one 
gave neither signature nor address. ' M. G.' will not find store-rooms in 
cottages where rent and taxes are covered by i8/. ; and she lays in a large 
supply of semolina, but allows only 2s. a-month for eggs. ^ Agile f etnas ' 
makes a similar mistake. She mentions drainage and sanitary arrange- 
ments, the only approach to which, in cottages of 15/. per ann., would 
probably be one drain from the scullery sink ; and while giving useful hints 
upon the conversion of disused packing-cases into settees, coal-boxes, &c., 
by judicious covering and stuffing, &c., requires a sum for furnishing 
quite out of all proportion with the income named. ' J. D.'s ' is a pretty 
description of two ladies betaking themselves to a most picturesque 
cottage in a charming country, but betrays no realisation of the real 
difficulties to be surmounted. She proposes to wash and bake at home, 
but allows nothing for coals or fagots. 'Wages and Means' suggests 
saving kid gloves- for six months as a help towards furnishing ! forgetting 
that about one pair at 2^. (>d. would be all that ought to be afforded in the 
time by a lady possessing only 50/. income. 

While the absence of any allowance for beer, wine, or any drinkables 
but tea or cocoa, in all these Essays, may be viewed as a satisfactory sign 
of the growth of abstinence, it should affect the milk bill, which is gene- 
rally too low. Of the practical excellence' of the Prize Essay it will itself 

be the best witness. 

PRIZE ESSAY. 

Hints to Ladies on Moving, and Housekeeping without a Servant. 

People of limited means .should make many inquiries before taking a house 
in the country, not only respecting rent and taxes, but as regards the cheapest 
mode of getting coal, stores, &c., from the nearest town or station. Village 
shops, although very useful, are apt to charge far more than the things could be 
had for at wholesale or ready-money prices, while the quality of the goods they 
supply is often inferior, and sometimes under weight. There is, however, gene- 
rally a carrier who will bring parcels, and coal can best be had by hiring the 
waggon of a fanner to bring it from the nearest station or coal merchant's; the 
former the best. All goods are best bought in large quantities for the country, 
and should be stored carefully away in bottles, canisters, jars, and tin or wood 
boxes, as most suitable to the contents. A list of things most wanted at first 
will be found at the end of my paper, but must of course vary with circumstances. 
An iron spoon, a large wooden one, weights and measures, should be kept in 
the store tto take things out with, on a regular day and hour of each week, and a 
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list should be kept of all that comes in ; while fresh things must always be 
ordered so as to allow for the delays which are constantly happening when living 
in the country. Tinned meats, fish, &c. &c., are of great use to those with 
whom they agree ; for a butcher often calls only once or twice a-week, and it 
is difficult to manage in the hot weather. To learn to salt pork and beef, and cure 
hams, bacon, cheeks, &c., would be a good thing, as they can be easily smoked 
at a farm that bums only wood ; good pork also can often be had from the farm 
where the milk, butter, eg^, and fowls are procured — the poultry being better 
for having a good run of grass-fields and stack-yards. If there is room to keep 
fowls, only begin on a small scale, as it will be found to be troublesome work to 
those not accustomed to it, and also expensive when the food wanted is more 
than the house will supply. 

The move into new quarters is best managed by a division of labour, as also, 
indeed, will be all the work of the house afterward, while agreement beforehand 
respecting the position of the heavier pieces of furniture will be convenient. 
Another good thing is to prepare beforehand a list of all to be done, and of things 
wanted. See that the first load of things are such as will make one room, or the 
kitchen, and bedrooms, comfortable, as follows : kitchen table and chairs, firying- 
pan, kettle, tea-pot, black lead and brushes, scrubbing-brush, long broom, dust-pan 
and brush, knives, forks, spoons, kitchen roller-towel and towels, plenty of dusters, 
floor-cloth, saucepan, bedroom furniture and sheets (if possible aired beforehand , 
or at fires as they come in). As things come, order into respective places. Have 
all dirty unpacking done in outhouse or yard. A charwoman would be necessary 
for the first day or two. It would be best if the cleaning of the house, paint, 
windows, &c., could be done before, one of the ladies looking after it. Fires in 
each room for a day, or part of a day, would be economy in the end — most likely 
preventing the universal colds caught when moving. Coals should be ordered in 
first, and the lady who is at the house should have with her, in a bag, matches, 
a piece of candle, also soap, large scissors, wash-Jeather, round handles, large 
needles for carpet, &c., and fine twine for sewing, window-blind cord, which is easier 
done with a fine needle, threads, and black and white cotton, suitable for these 
things; small hammer, screw-driver and pincers, to take out old nails, &c.; 
sandwiches, or bread, butter, and cold meat ; milk can perhaps be had near for 
some tea or coffee, which must not be forgotten. Arrange beforehand with the 
charwoman for her meals for the day, or bring something for her, as time is lost in 
sending out. A pair of large housemaid's gloves are useful, as in going from one 
work to another it saves washing hands ; and mind, when the gloves are washed 
it must be on the hands, and the water must not be too warm. 

Dresses, according to the season, that wash well, and are made quite plainly, 
are the best wear. Large aprons, with bibs and pockets, and over-sleeves of the 
same stuff, to fasten on with a slide, or buttoned up like a cu£f — coarse linen is best 
for both, and these could be worn over a better dress for washing up tea-things, &c. 

There would be a great saving of carpet and labour, as well as damp, if the 
ladies coloured the floors themselves, sized and varnished them, when they would 
only want an occasional rub with a damp cloth, and then wiped dry again ; or 
else beeswax and turpentine could be used once a-week after colouring, which 
keeps the colour best, and is considered most healthy, if there is no dislike of the 
turpentine. In that case, each lady, when doing her room after tidying the grate, 
&c. &c., would gather up the flue with dust-pan and brush, or use a duster to 
the floor — so polish a little every day. Some carpet is necessary in this climate. 
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Early rising is of great importance in good housekeeping ; and the first work 
of the morning wotild be to light the kitchen fire and prepare the sitting-room 
for breakfast. Ladies will always find it pleasanter to keep their cooking to the 
kitchen. When the expense of an extra fire has to be considered they should 
carefully place in the scullery all the most unpleasant reminders of the work, and 
the meal can then be quite as much enjoyed in the kitchen when it is made 
comfortable as elsewhere. It is a good plan to make a programme of the week's 
dinners, days of cleaning rooms, &c. Many dishes can be partly prepared the 
day before, such as soup, rice moulds, pies, &c. The work, also, if arranged for 
each day, will appear so much less. Most likely the day that the charwoman has 
to come will be found to be the least pleasant ; and indeed, except for scrubbing 
and washing, she should not be wanted. A small mangle saves much ironing, 
which is very fatiguing work to those not u&ed to it, and would also make ladies 
independent of a messenger to a mangle, supposing that there is one in the 
village at all. There is generally a baker at hand everjrwhere ; but if fond of 
pies and puddings it is as well to have flour in by the half-sack, or sack, and keep 
it in a barrel with a wooden top, and in a dry place. Home-made bread is 
undoubtedly the cheapest and best, but it is better to begin to try making it first 
on a small scale only. Vegetables may alwajrs be had from a neighbouring 
cottager's; but mind that the price is named for them, or they may become 
expensive presents. Properly arranged, all the work of a small house should be 
over when the early dinner things have been cleared away ; for which use plenty 
of hot water, soda, and soap. The latter is most usefiil in keeping the cloth used 
for washing the dishes and bowls, &c., free from grease. The fryingpan, also, 
can be managed thoroughly by putting it over the fire with boiling water and soda, 
then take the dish-cloth, well soaped, and stir it slowly round, pouring the water 
away while it is in motion ; then rinse, and wipe dry with the dish-cloth, after 
having wrung it out in the second water. It can also be cleaned by being made 
hot over the fire without water in it, and then wiping it out with wet dish-cloth. 
In this case the cloth must be washed out at once, and this plan is less suited to 
hands that ought not to be needlessly made dirty. The cleaning of saucepans is 
rather trying at first, but the writer knows from experience in another country that 
all these things, by a little perseverance, can be overcome. The outsides are best 
cleaned by an old knife and brush, and the lids and rims want constant washing. 

A lady with health to do the work is better without a servant, for, unless a really 
good servant can be afforded, she will soon find her reward in increased comfort 
and peace, and in smaller expenses. If ladies took more active part than they now 
do in house- work — which ought never to exclude entirely some study, reading, and 
the keeping up of accomplishments — they would enjoy the latter far more. The 
furniture bought should be such as gives the least work, and is the simplest. 

List of things most wanted at first, on moving to a village, for three months : 
ij ton of coals (average of two fires). 2 lbs. composite bedroom candles. 2 lamps: 
oil, if colza reading lamp, average I gallon per moeth through year ; if petroleum, 
same quantity, but it is much cheaper, i packet safety-matches, and I 6d» box 
vestas ; firewood about 3^*. worth (measure varies in different counties). 12 lbs. 
soap, 6 cakes fancy ditto, 7 lbs. soda. I lb. whiting for cleaning silver. I bushel 
flour (if to include bread it would be best to buy the quarter or half-sack). 9 lbs. 
lump sugar allows f lb. per week. 14 lbs. moist sugar, some of which should be 
coarser for cooking. 8 lbs. tea (if preferred) twice a-day ; if cocoa is used, 24 
packets Cadbury*s (also for two meals) ; 6 lbs. coffee berries, if that is chosen. It 
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would be best to decide on one of the three, and have a little of the others in the 
house as a change, i lb. chicory allows 2 ozs. to i lb. coffee, i coffee-mill. 3 lbs. 
raisins or sultanas, 4 lbs. currants, i oz. mixed spice, i oz. nutmeg, J oz. mace, 
I oz. cinnamon, i oz. ginger, i oz. peppercorns (more if pickles, &c., are to be 
made), I oz. allspice berries, i lb. butter per week, half-quartern loaf bread per 
day. Eggs, if cheap and liked, it would be as well not to limit. Half-side bacon 
(if ham, two would be enough), i lb. mustard, i lb. pepper, 2 lbs. sago, 14 lbs. 
rice, 14 lbs. salt, I lb. tapioca, i lb. arrowroot (in case of illness), also I bottle 
best brandy, I lb. baking-powder (if used for bread instead of yeast, 2 lb. tin) ; 
also i lb. carb. soda, i lb. starch (white is best), ^ lb. blacking, ^ lb. dark blue. 
I Bath brick, I tin knife-powder, i board ditto, i doz. hearthstones for cleaning, 

1 lb. black lead. Screwdrive):, gluepot, ^Ib. gum, large scissors, hatchet and 
meat saw, 6 skewers. Mangle. I cheese (about 12 lbs.). Iron spoon and i wood 
ditto, canisters (3 large ones to put packets in that would not spoil each other, <»: 
else several smdl ones), bottles, jars, tin and wood boxes, as it suits ; i set of 
weights, I pint, I half-pint, and i quarter-pint measures. Window-cord, pins, 

2 doz. clothes' pins, I basket for clothes, string and cord, sweeping, scrubbing, 
blacking-brushes, broom and dust-pan. A few pots of jam (till able to make it), 
I lb. lard to begin with (and look for good at a farm-house, so have it fresh), 
I bottle vinegar, 6 lbs. lentils (if liked), 6 lbs. haricots (ditto), i quart split peas, 
quarter-score potatoes per week ; and some cold or uncooked meat, in case there 
is no butcher in the village. A. Y. R. 

^xi^t arotnpetitton. 

TWENTY-SEVEN articles have been received in response to the 
notice given in our February number that prizes would be given 
for the best short Tale, Article, or series of Articles, appropriate to the 
general object and scope of this Periodical. Some of the writers have 
overlooked this proviso of suitability^ their contributions savouring^ 
more of the character of school-room compositions than of the prac- 
tical subjects adapted to a Magazine devoted to purposes so definite 
as Work and Leisure J the word * Leisure' having been indeed adopted 
more to cover the ground of voluntary and philanthropic work for others, 
as distinguished from that undertaken for remuneration, than as de- 
scribing pursuits or interests followed only by way of pastime. For 
these reasons, such topics as a description of the Geysers, under the title 
of *An Amazing Waterfall,' are disqualified ; while it requires more of 
genius than many of us possess to say anything new or striking upon such 
well-worn themes as * Success,' * Importance of Little Things,' or to give 
value to a sketch of * George Eliot,' drawn by one who evidently knows 
her only through a cursory perusal of her writings. 

The concluding sentence of one of the Essays, entided>' A Woman's 
Leisure,' which otherwise comes under this head, is, however, so good, that 
it must be quoted here. After pleading with those women who are free 
from the duty of self-maintenance not to waste their leisure in idleness or 
amusement, but to dedicate it either to self-improvement or work for others, 
the writer concludes, — * There is, then, no reason why leisure hours should 
be wasted hours, or why a life of ease and luxury should be a wasted life. 
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To every girl and woman the Lord has given some talent ; according to her 
several ability let her "occupy till He come." ' 'Mental Thrift' is the title 
of another paper, the principal feature of which is that the nomenclature 
of one \drtue is adopted while speaking of another; the exercise of 
observation, intelligence, memory, &c., being spoken of as ' economy,' while 
their neglect is called ' waste,' &c. — a quaint sort of conceit that is more 
curious than profitable. There is, however, good stuff in this article, and 
if the writer had been less ambitious, and if she had denied herself the 
gratification of 'using the term Thrift in a metaphysical sense,' her 
excellent arguments would have been more intelligible and more forcible. 

Our best thanks are due for several valuable contributions to our ' Work 
Maxims.' In fact, the beauty and force of the quotations upon moral 
subjects which it is possible to cull in great numbers from standard authors 
is an additional reason why contributors should not attempt to compete 
with them, but turn their attention to more distinctly ^M-actical matters. 

Prizes are awarded to the writers of the following articles : — *A Penny 
Saved is a Penny Made' (who, by-the-by, has failed to give any signature 
or address beyond the initials D. K. W.) ; * Economy,' by J. F. R. ; 

* Women as Reformers,' by S. F. M. : * Artist and Author,' by Kate Giles ; 

* Women as Travellers ' and ' Left-Handedness,' by F. S. R. ; * Hostess 
versus Guest ' and * Guest versus Hostess,' by Sign Post ; parts or all of 
which will appear in future numbers of IVork and Leisure, 

The others received are :— * Tops ;' * The Rochester Gates ;' * Helping 
the Poor ;' * Where there's a Will there's a Way ;' * Some of the Results 
of the Higher Education of Women ;' 'Woman's Work, and How to Do it ;' 
' Hope Deferred ;' 'Daisy— a Life Sketch ;' ' A Bush Governess ;' 'Ladies 
and Emigration ;' 'The Randalls ;' 'Workhouse Inspection ;' and' Medicus ;' 
the value of which depends upon the authorship, which is left uncertain. 

Only four writers expressed any wish that their contributions should 
be returned, or sent stamps for the purpose. Those of these which are 
not accepted will be returned on the 30th of this month, but the rest will 
be kept until April 1 5 th, when, if neither stamps nor request for their return 
reach us, they will be destroyed. 

Further Prizes, ranging between 5J. and 50^., are offered for Papers suit- 
able for the Gazette, They must be sent in before June 8th, and should 
be written on one side of the paper only, and contain the name of writer and 
her full address, together with a nom de plufne, should she not wish her own 
signature to appear. They should be addressed to ' The Editor, Work 
and Leisure^ c/o Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, London, w.,' and 
have the words 'Prize Competition Article,' together with the nom de 
plume of the writer and date of despatch on the left-hand side of the 
cover. A separate letter, containing a fee of 6d, in penny stamps, which 
will cover postage and return, should be posted at the same time and with 
the same superscription. 

The Editor does not pledge herself to give the higher prizes should 
none of the Papers be above mediocrity, but none will be inserted without 
the writer's permission. 
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THIS is the titie of one of Miss Hopkins* earnest little works, the subject of 
which is of extreme urgency. It is one also, J which, |more than we are aware 
of, will affect the future of all classes as disastrously as it now does that of poor 
working girls. It is published, price u., by Messrs. Hatchard, and we press its 
perusal upon all those of our readers, whether men or women, who come into 
any sort of contact with young women of what may be called the less protected 
classes. As fathers, mothers, heads of households, or as in any way interested 
in the subject — and who, in these days of centralisation, is able, even if he 
wishes it, to live to him, or herself, alone ? — this subject of our national morality 
touches us all. Who would wish to be waited upon in shops or in service ; stiU 
more, who would let their children be reared, even as infants, by women of un- 
chaste antecedents, however repentant ? And how are we to guard against this, if 
the terrible stream of immorality continues to flow, as it now does, through our 
land, gathering strength and power as each year passes ? It surely now calls for 
one great united effort from all those women who, by God's mercy to them and 
by the accident of their birth, are placed in comparative safety, and for them, new 
is the time to make it. 

Miss Hopkins' tract should be read in conjunction with pages 40 to 42 of Miss 
Blackburn's Handbook for Women engaged in Social and Political Worky price 
I3i^. post free (Arrowsmith, Quay Street, Bristol) ; and by those who have the 
courage for a still more painful study, with the remarks on the state of the English 
Law to be found in the Report of the London Committee for the Exposure and 
Suppression of the Traffic in English Girls on the Continent, (Price 4^., from 
Morgan & Scott, 12 Paternoster Buildings.) It requires this threefold testimony 
to convince us, who live in ease and safety, of the incredible feet, that, either 
by oversight or a negligence which is all but criminal, the law of England as at 
this moment existing, extends protection to a girl over the age of thirteen only if 
she have a parent or guardian, thus deliberately leaving orphans, the most helpless 
and friendless of creatures, to be a prey to the vicious ; while the abduction of & 
girl under twenty-one years of age is only a felony, provided she is entitled t<y 
property / What a terrible satire upon the morality of a Christian land and a 
Christian legislature, that while our poets and our preachers speak of a woman's 
virtue as a priceless jewel, it should thus appear to be held in less account by 
the law than the possession of a few paltry pounds a-year ! Moreover, the law- 
allows a girl to be tempted, if not forced into, the most terrible of all conditions, 
the most inevitable and ineradicable degradation, if not of disease and death of 
body and soul, without penalty, at an age when she is considered too young to 
dispose of herself in the holy state of marriage ! and when it is a crime to marry 
her without parental consent ? Dear sisters, this should not be so. Our Englishmen 
have overlooked these terrible blots and horrible anomalies in the existing law. 
Let us not rest till we have brought it to their knowledge and righted them. 

The Editor of W, dr* Z. would be glad to hear from any one willing to visit 
and befriend a Lady residing near Clapham Junction, who is a great sufferer and 
chronic Invalid. Gifts of cotton wool in sheets, as required for rheumatism, would 
be very acceptable ; and hints how to employ fingers too stiff for fine needlework. 
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Solutions to Acrostics in 'WORK AND Leisure' may be addressed, 'W. & L. 
Acrostic, care of Miss Blake, Tlie Cottage, Two Mile Ash, Horsham ;' and correct 
ones sent in before the i^th proximo will be acknowledged in the Gazette, Bound copies 
of the * Year-book of Women's Work,* and of *WoRK AND Leisure,' will be pre- 
senUd to those who send in the most correct answers before December i^th, z88i. 

Seventeen Acrostics have been sent in competition for the Prize offered in February. 
It is awarded /9 ' A. A B. ;' but those sent by ' Carrier Pisj^eon' and ' Firenze ' are so 
good that they will receive extra Prizes of ar. 6d. and will appear in the ' Gazette. * 
The rest are acknowle^ed in order of merit :—' Anon, i and a,' ' M. S. T.,' * E. M. T.,' 
•A. C. C ' N; N.,' • Fleece.' ' Schattcnloo,' ' Hiawatha,' • Sarah Matilda,' • S. F. M./ 
•J. D.,"K. D.,"Chub.' 

A Prize of $s. will be given for the best Acrostic sent in to Miss Blake btfore th€ 
loth Ma^. 



Correct Replies to Acrostic XXL have 
been received from * F. P.,' * M. G. H.,* 
and * Castellain.' 

ANSWER TO ACROSTIC XXI. 

Valentine. Daffodils. 

Viyid. Africa. Zoo/ (Luff). £,/. 

No, Tripod, /cent. 

JVai / (the measure, and a carpenter's 

nail). JEyes. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC XXII. 
Declare our names, and we will show 

How true the poet's song, — , 
* Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long.' 

Oh I who will encounter my crestedjtrstt 

And sail o'er the foaming tide. 
To bring|me a pearl that might find a place 

In a monarch's rich second, or meetly 
grace 
The brow of a fair young bride ? 

I have glittering spoils from the coral 
strand, 

And gems from my glowing third. 

And, for a pearl of priceless worth 

To him who obtains it, shall be my 
fourth, — 
The mariner heard the word. 

No feax of my fifth had his dauntless soul, 
And he sailed o'er the distant main ; 
But the storm-clouds darkened the piti- 
less sky. 

And the wild wind rose, and the waves 
beat high, 
And he never returned again. 

E. A* B* 



DOUBLE ACROSTIC XXIII. 

A palandrome, oft used at Court, 

To ladies I'm devoted ; 
I mean the same, but less polite, 

As address rude I'm voted. 

1. Fairer than cloth of gold that carpet 

green. 
With silver daisies set, like stars 

serene ; 
There frisk the calves, there harm* 

less lambkins play. 
And in the hedgerows birds sing 

their sweet lay. 

2. Brisk and giddy-pacid times ; 
Milton's brightest, merriest rhymes. 

3. Than his my conscience must more 

tender be ; 
He says he has no scruples — I have 
three! 

4. Like living urn become, herself re* 

ceives 
The ashes dear of him for whom she 
grieves. 

5. He floated up through the bright 

wium sea. 
And his tail he flapped right merrilie^ 

His heart full of hope and joy ; 
For he went to meet a mermaid fair. 
But he found her combing her long 
green hair 
And ogling a sailor-boy ! 

Carrier Pigeon. 
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Gleanings for Daily Use. is. 
•(Partridge.)— This is the title, not of 
a book, but of a neat roll of 31 pages, 
similar to those often seen hanging in 
railway waiting-rooms, but only half 
the size, and consisting of extracts from 
secular and sacred sources bearing 
upon practical subjects affecting daily 
life and character. The titles of some, 
'Life,' 'Deeds,* 'Thoughts,' *Trifles,' 
*God in AU,' 'Lofty Aims,* 'Self-In- 
fluence,* indicate the nature of the pas- 
sages quoted, and a further idea of 
them may be given by saying that their 
object and drift appear very similar 
to those of the ' Work Maxims * which 
appear monthly in our own columns. 
We think that many people will like to 
have such a reminder of ' high thinking * 
in the midst of their daily occupations, 
and that this roll will be often seen 
hanging up in work and school-rooms. 
Any one learning them daily by heart 
would soon find a reward in the rich 
addition they would be to memory. 

The Cambridge Examiner (pub- 
lished by the Editor on the 15th of each 
month, by post yd,) is likely to prove a 
most valuable help to any one studying 
for either the Junior, Senior, or Higher 
Local Cambridge Examinations, and 
all persons preparing or proposing to 
present themselves for any of these 
Examinations should send for a copy. 
The first of the series, issued in January 
last, contained more than forty Exami- 
nation Papers, upon all the subjects 
covered by the Examination, precedence 
being given to that in Religious Know- 
ledge, and Miss Hewett deserves the 
thanks of all students for the arduous 
task she has undertaken on their behalf. 
Her prospectus states that 'the Exa- 
miners will be willing to correct and 
comment upon answers to the questions 



from students requiring assistance and 
direction in their work. The fee for 
such correction of one set of papers 
(t. f. for answers to the questions on all 
the subjects one candidate takes up for 
examination) is 3/. 31. per annum, pay- 
able yearly or half-yearly in advance. 
Reduction is allowed to teachers, and 
to pupils of schools from which more 
than three sets of papers are sent. The 
object of the publication is to assist 
students preparing by themselves for 
examination; to counteract any ten- 
dency to cramming, or working in a 
groove in schools, by the introduction of 
an exterior influence ; and to familiarise 
candidates with answering written ques- 
tions in the best methods. Post-office 
Orders for the Cambridge Examiner^ 
also for the correction of papers, should 
be made payable to the Editor, M. 
Hewett, P. O. Lutterworth, and all 
commiviications are to be addressed to 
the Editor, the Cambridge Examimr, 
Claybrooke, Lutterworth. 

Journals and Journalism, with 
a Guide for Literary B^;inners. By 
John Oldcastle. 3^. 6d, (Field and 
Tuer, Leadenhall Street, e.c.) — There 
is a fascination in the get-up of this 
book which would atone for far less 
interesting contents. Bound in parch- 
ment, with the quaint lettering, rough 
edges, and rugged paper, which make 
it a close imitation of some library 
treasure a hundred or so years old, this 
book inspires interest as it lies on the 
table, while its pleasant literary gossip, 
the names and facsimiles of handwriting 
of the editors of well-known periodicals, 
together with its practical advice to 
literary aspirants, and its instructions 
upon the right way of correcting proofi, 
&c., lend an interest ^o closer acquaint- 
ance. 
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MadaM; — I have been much interested in the reports of the Women's 
Emig^tion Society given in Work and Leisure^ and I should like to give 
my experience as a traveller, in the hope that it may encourage those who- 
are purposing to venture forth to unknown lands. I was only twenty-three 
years of age when I first started alone upon my travels. I went for 
pleasure and for health. Still our lines of experience will, I think, run 
parallel in many particulars ; and if I went for pleasure only, how much 
rather can others go for profit, when the whip and spur of stem necessity 
drive them forth? I wish mainly to reply to * Faint Heart's' queries,, 
referred to at the meeting held last December. 

It is impossible for me to describe what my feelings were in antici- 
pation of my departure — firom the time that I decided to go until the 
dawning of the dreaded day — the tremblings, the shrinkings, the fore- 
bodings, which were mine. I naturally felt great sinkings of heart \n 
contemplation of the many thousands of leagues by which I should be 
separated from home and friends— especially when dwelling upon the 
possibility that I might never return, or, if I did, but to find some empty 
places and missing faces. To launch forth thus is a far greater under- 
taking to a woman than it is to a man, for in woman there exists so strongly 
the home-abiding instinct. Still, to the inquiry, ' How can I leave all dear 
to me V I answer unhesitatingly, Right well : it will cost you a wrench, but 
the farewells will soon be spoken, the pain of parting though sharp will be 

short,— 'And what looks dark in the distance 

Will brighten as it grows near.' 

' Neither rashly nor timidly ' did I enter upon my wanderings ; but 
with a determination to be discreet, to bear in mind that Mrs. Grundy 
was still alive and busy, and with a strong belief that I should find 
fiiends to help in time of need. I was careful to observe one or two 
rules of decorum, namely, not to stay on deck after ten p.m., except 
when special objects of interest attracted thither the majority of the 
passengers ; neither after dark, except in the company of a lady ; and I 
sedulously avoided all the small tactics by which some girls court ob- 
servation. I shall not particularise my route. Sufiice it to say, that I 
went to the Australian Colonies (in a sailing-vessel), the Straits Settle- 
ments, China, Japan, and, vid America, home. I had to plan my route 
as I went, gaining by inquiry the necessary information ; take my 
passage in steamers, visit banks on money matters, land a stranger in 
strange lands — not only in English Colonies, but in foreign settlements 
amongst the natives — ^and take up my residence at hotels, until such 
time as my letters of introduction gained me friends. On most occa- 
sions I was speedily carried off to be their guest, but that was not always 
possible ; in which case I used to spend the day with them, and return 
at night to my quarters at the hotel. It so happened that on several 
voyages I went on board without a friend or acquaintance. The first 
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day I experienced rather dreary sensations, but amused myself by taking I 

mental notes of my fellow-voyagers, and very soon made friends with ! 

some. I meft everywhere with unbounded hospitality and kindness, and I 

suffered neither annoyance nor rudeness from any one. My loneliness 
was a passport for a safe and pleasant pilgrimage ; and I could record 
numberless deeds of kindness, both great and small, which can receive 
no recompense but a grateful remembrance. I think I have thus 
answered the other query — * Is it possible for a young woman to take 
her passage in a merchant- vessel and find her way to a distant colony?' 
and have shown that it is not only possible, but easy. 

In conclusion, I would heartily endorse the statement that our 
colonies are in urgent need of women — ^active, practical women — and will 
extend to such warm welcome. Means of communication are swifter 
and more frequent than they were, even when I took flight to foreign 
part;, and thus the sorrows of separation are further softened. Moreover, 
I learned in my journey that the lands which are very far off seem to be 
brought very near in these days of constsnt travel — that a run home to 
the mother country is counted but a holiday trip — that there are kind 
friends and true the wide world over — and that where our mother tongue 
is spoken there the bond of fellowship is strong. F. L. R. 

Madam, — May I be permitted to mention that for several years we 

have had a ' Flower Mission ' in this town, for which contributions are 

sent every Saturday, all the year round ? The Mission is superintended 

by a Ladies' Committee, who take it in turns to distribute the flowers 

through the wards of the Infirmary. A messenger distributes them to 

the sick soldiers, children, &c. The expenses connected with the 

Mission are not greater than lo/. a -year, the flowers being arranged 

in the library of the Infirmary ; and there is no expense for rent A 

printed text is given with every bouquet. In a great manufacturing 

town like Newcastle the Mission is held in great esteem, as flowers 

are a very great treat to those whose lives are for the most part spent 

in the dusty streets and lanes of the city. I am, truly yours, 

Newcastle-oti'Tyne, J. C. 

[Now that Spring flowers appear again, we are glad to publish this reminder 
of city needs for country dwellers, and trust that the latter will not forget what 
happiness they may give by sending into towns the produce, not only of their 
gardens, but of fields and hedge-rows. — Ed.] 

* S. H. T.* writes : — Perhaps some of your readers would be glad to 
know that good lodgings are to be had in a village in Leicestershire for 
I or. a- week. They consist of one sitting-room, bed-room, and attic for 
ser\'ant There is also room for a horse and trap. Good attendance. 
They would be suitable for one or two invalid ladies, who require rest 
and country air ; or for any one who sketches from nature, as the sur- 
rounding country is pretty, and Chamwood Forest within easy reach. 
The landlady is a clean, comfortable woman, who has never let lodgings 
before, but would like to do so ; or to take charge of an orphan child, as 
she wishes for some occupation. Church of England preferred. 
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Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, W., with the words *Advt. W, 6* L, in the 
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as early in the month as possible, 

Ansioers to all Advertisements in this Supplement, to which no other address 
is given, should be addressed, *Care of the Manser, Work and Leisure, 187 
Piccadilly, W.*, and must contain a stamped envelope whenever a reply is desired. 



MRS. EGERTON HUBBARD, 
Leonardslee, Horsham, can re- 
commend a strong and capable Girl 
of excellent character, aged 21 (who 
has beea in her service for three years), 
as HEAD K ITCHEN-MAID or 
COOK under a Housekeeper. Country 
preferred. Wages 18/. 

A LADY desires the care of Young 
Boys, aged 11 to 13, who are far 
enough advanced to attend a good 
Grammar School in the town. Special 
terms for Sons of Clergy. Address. G., 
c/o Manager, W, andL,, 187 Piccadilly, 
London. 

THE Editor of W, and L,, wishes to 
hear of a Situation as Useful or 
Confidential MAID, or HOUSE- 
KEEPER, for the Wife of a Gentleman 
who has held an Indian appointment, 
but i^ now hopelessly insane. Mrs. A. 
is fairly educated, is a good Packer, 
Milliner, Plain Dressmaker, Invalid 
Cook, Hairdresser, accustomed to Tra- 
velling and the Management of Servants. 
Has had Lessons in Pastry and Laundry- 
work, and is willing to be useful in any 
way desired. Address G. D. A., c/o 
Editor, W. and L., 187 Piccadilly, w. 

SECRETARY, DAILY.— A Lady 
seeks an Appointment as above in 
a Family of Position. Undertakes 
Copying at her own residence. Hand- 
writing clear and good. Highest refer- 
ences. Address X. Y. Z., care of the 
Secretary, Ladies* Working Guild, 1 13 
Gloucester Road, s.w. 

TWO SISTERS wish ORDERS for 
Making, Cleaning, and Mending 
Lace; Transferring, Netting, Crochet, 
Millinery, and all kinds of Fancy 
Work. Charges moderate. Address 
Miss James, 62 Finbro* Road, South 
Kensington. 



F [EMPLOYMENT AGENCY FOR 
^ WOMEN (Servants excepted), 
(conducted by Miss Phillips, 42 Somer- 
set Street), in connexion with Work 
and Leisure, Terms : Correspondence 
and Registration Fee, is. On an En- 
gagement being concluded, a Fee of 5^. 
will be charged to each party. Office 
hours, II till I o'clock. 

OITUATIONS WANTED by 

Miss M. — Lady Housekeeper. Wishes 
Comfortable Home, having small 
income. 30/. 

Miss T. — Nursery Governess. Eng- 
lish, Rudiments of French and 
Music. Age 22. 

Miss F. J.— Nursery Governess. 
English, Drawing, and Rudiments 
of Music. Age 19. 

Miss C. — Aged 26. Resident Go- 
verness, teaching English, with ad- 
vanced Arithmetic, Music, t.ench, 
and Latin. 

Miss J. W. C— Finishing Governess. 
English, good Music, Parisian 
French, German, and Drawing. 
75/. and Laundress. 

Miss P. — Governess to Children 
under 13. Age 26. Certificated 
for Kindergarten and from Home 
and Colonial. Good French and 
Music 50/. 

Miss J. — Lady Housekeeper or Com- 
panion to a Lady mentally afflicted. 

Mrs. A. — Desires Secretary Work in 
London. Highly recommended. 

MISS PHILLIPS desires to acknow- 
ledge Parcels of Clothes from 
Miss and Mrs. Brown. Under-linen 
and Boots are always very acceptable. 
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IT is proposed to hold a BAZAAR 
in Aid of the Belmont Home for 
Poor Gentlewomen at the Rink, 
Blackheath, June ist and 2nd. Con- 
trib ttions of Money or Work earnestly 
solicited by Mrs. Frank Snoad, Ivy 
Nest, Blessington Road, Lee ; or the 
Hon. Sec, 8 Belgrave Tprrace, Lee. 

A LADY wishes for Employment as 
Daily GOVERNESS in London 
after Easter. Gieat experience in 
teaching. Certificates from Kensington 
for Free-hand and Model Drawing. 
Fluent French and German. Music to 
teach. Address Mrs. L. J., Rosemount, 
Sidmouth. 

JERSEY.— A Widow Lady (references 
unexceptionable) wishes for a few 
Children — Girls or Boys — to educate 
with her own. Terms moderate. Good 
Sea-bathing. Every home comfort. 
Address S. G., c/o Mrs. Frank Snoad, 
Ivy Nest, Blessington Road, Lee. 

AS LADY SUPERINTENDENT, 
HOUSEKEEPER, or any Posi- 
tion of Trust, by a Lady of experience, 
aged 45. Cheerful and energetic. 
Highest references. Apply to the Sec. 
OF THE Working Ladies' Guild, 
113 Gloucester Road, s.w. 

WANTED, in May or June, an 
English GOVERNESS, about 
30 years of stge, for two Girls of 12 and 

13 ; to live in Scotland the greater part 
of the year. Good English, French, 
German, Music, and Drawing required. 
Salary 80/. Address Mrs. Tayler, 

14 Eaton Square, s.w. 

MISS B. seeks Places under Good 
Servants, in or near London, for 
A., 144, UNDER-HOUSEMAID (a 
year in last place). E., 13, NURSE- 
MAID. L., 13, to help in HOUSE- 
WORK. Address Miss B., c/o Reading, 
127 Fulham Road, Chelsea. 

A RESPECTABLE Married Man, 
a Teetotaler, aged 32, asks for 
EmploymentasSHOP MESSENGER, 
&c. Has good references. Wages 
moderate. Address F., 27 RedclifTe 
Gardens, s.w. 

A LADY Delineates Characters from 
Handwriting or Photographs for 

15 Stamps. Address H. H., c/o Mrs. 
G. Smith, Bungay Road, Halesworth, 
Suffolk. 



A LADY wishes to recommend an 
Educated Person to fill the Situa- 
tion of MATRON to an Orphanage, 
Creche, or Children's Hospital, or any 
Post of Trus , where a conscientious 
fulfilment of all duties entrusted to her 
might be relied on. She has had con- 
siderable experience with children and 
domestic duties. Address A. B., Chris- 
tian Library, Ramsgate. 

YOUNG LADY seeks an Engage- 
ment as COMPANION, or to 
teach Young Children. Small .(^alary 
if a comfortable home. Address E. M., 
3 Spencer Villas, Southfields, Wands- 
worthy 

'O increase small income, a Lady 
paints Cartes-de-visite like Ivory 
Miniatures, from y. 6d. Orders ear- 
nestly requested for Tanned Garden 
Netting and Plants of all descriptions. 
Prize Toulouse Goose Eggs, 2s. 6d. each. 
Prices and Lists with Letters approving 
on application. Address Miss Smith, 9 
Mary's Terrace, Newtown, Huntingdon. 

TRAINED NURSE Wanted for a 
Town Parish, or a Woman not 
under 25 years of age to train for the 
same post. Must be a Total Abstainer, 
and willing to do Mission Work. 
Salary 40/. Apply to Miss Jackson, 
II Albion Street, Hull. 

GYMNASIUM for LADIES & GHILDREM, 

69 Petherton Road, 
Highbury New Park, n. 



THE desirability of a general intro- 
duction of Gymnastics into Girls* 
Schools being strongly felt. Miss Chris- 
man has arranged to hold Classes for 
Teachers and other Ladies, at which 
Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, and 
Gymnastics (with and without appara- 
tus) will be taught by Ladies, and 
occasional Lectures given by able 
Members of the Medical Profession. 

Miss Chrisman will (if it be desired) 
visit Schools so uniting, for the purpose 
of establishing Gymnastic Classes. 

The Juvenile Classes can be seen by 
Parents, Doctors, and Lady Teachers, 
any Saturday during Terms (10 to 12). 

Miss C. has also promised to make 
the last practice of every Term an 
* open * one (if possible), and any one 
interested in the spread of Physical 
Education will be supplied with Ticket 
of Admission on application. 
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Part I. — The Drama. 

HERE are two aspects in which Amusement may be 
viewed as bearing a definite relation to Work. . The 
one, which is the case of the many, when it supplies 
a necessary and agreeable relief in the intervals of labour ; 
the other, which is the case of the few, when it actually sup- 
plies the calling of life itself. Under both of these aspects 
Amusements affect the interests of Society at large, but in 
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the second they seem primarily connected with what may be 
called the professional view of the subject. 

The connexion between Work and Amusement in the 
first of these relations is obvious. The very thought of the 
one gives birth to the idea of the other ; Amusement in its 
twofold function of affording Relaxation to the physical, and 
Recreation to the mental, faculties of mankind, being the 
natural correlative or complement of Labour. The synonyms 
for Amusement show this — Diversion, Relaxation, Recreation, 
all testify to the fact that Amusement in some degree, and 
in some form or other, is an essential element of all intelligent 
life, an integral want of humanity, whereby the capacity for 
Work, which, like all voluntary forces, is intermittent, may be 
restored, and the man released from his weariness again to 
bear his part as a worker, taking his share in the duties of 
life, and ready again to start afresh m his race. Not only, 
then, as affording to childhood and youth a healthy, joyous 
pastime, but as performing an important function in adult life,- 
must Amusement be regarded by all rational beings. Of the 
precise moment at which it ceases to act as a restorative to the 
jaded powers and as a refreshment to the wearied frame, and 
becomes to the individual a culpable self-indulgence, born of in- 
dolence and frivolous appetite, each person must judge for him 
or herself. It is of Amusement as the necessary and healthy 
accompaniment of a working life only, and not as the degrading 
object of life itself, that we desire now to consider it. 

But to proceed to the point really under consideration in 
this paper — the relation of Women's Employment to Public 
Amusements — we find that for the enjoyment of some forms 
of amusement we depend upon our fellow-creatures. There 
is a proverb that 'One man's food is another man's poison ;' 
and in this case a somewhat similar remark may be made, 
viz. that the occasional entertainment of* the many is the 
laborious life-calling of the few. For, besides the happiness 
which may be derived from the beauty of Nature or the 
study of Art, from the exhilarating constitutional among the 
snow-crystal jewels of winter, the reverie in the heather of 
^ summer day, the delights which may be enjoyed when 
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bending over an easel or seated at a musical instrument, 
there are other and more stimulating amusements, for which 
we do not depend upon ourselves, but for which we must be 
indebted to the grace, the talent, the wit of our fellow-man. 
There are times when only these latter forms of amusement 
are powerful enough to entice the fretting brain from anxious 
business cares, or to withdraw from the memory its burden of 
perplexity or suspense ; when the overstrung nerves and over- 
strained brain constantly * hark back ' to thoughts over which 
it is morbid to brood or mistakes it were better to forget. 

Some persons, indeed, find in the Drama the only form of 
amusement strong enough to break this spell; their mind 
needing to be reached simultaneously through several of the 
senses before it becomes sufficiently at leisure to receive new 
ideas, or to grasp the new images which sweep across it, and 
which exert a truly medicinal power over it For these the 
Drama seems the speediest and most effective form of relief ; 
neither music, painting, nor even the charm of fiction alone, 
being powerful enough to 'carry a man out of himself,'. which 
is the root idea of the word * ecstasy ' (another word for ex- 
pressing enjoyment), or for the rapture which signifies the 
same under the figure of being * rapt away ' in a dream of 
delight. But the Drama combines all three of these forces ; 
and there are few hard-workers who can withstand the re- 
freshing and invigorating influences of a really good play 
well performed, whether it aims at lifting us out of our- 
selves by the representation of high and noble thoughts, or 
by the simple play of bright fancies or innocent mirth cheat 
us for a while from the labour and cares of life. 

A taste for the Drama seems, indeed, to be almost an 
instinct of human nature ; so early in the history of savage 
people do we find it in its rudimentary form, in their war- 
dances and acted courtships ; so early in the life of every 
child does the charm of * making pretend ' cause itself to be 
felt. The headless bundles which little girls will tenderly 
cherish, the stick from the hedge, which is to the boy who 
bestrides it as the fiery chaiger of his dreams, all bear witness 
to the part which Imagination play3 on the stage of human 
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nature, and the attraction which it exercises upon us. If 
a pure and wholesome Drama be the legitimate food of the 
imagination, then it is no argument against its use that, 
like other food, it disagrees with the system, if it be bad in 
quality or taken in excess. But if it be ceded that Amuse- 
ment is a necessary element of life, and that the Drama 
rightly conceived of and carried out is an innocent and 
effective form of amusement, the question may arise, What 
are our relations as women generally towards the profession 
and towards those of our sex to whom this, our amusement, 
supplies the serious and laborious occupation of life itself? 
For not only serious, but laborious to an extent little dreamed 
of by the audience, is the life of an actress, or indeed of 
any artist of eminence. The public see the sparkle, the 
glitter, the smile on the lip, the triumph in the eye; and 
the more brilliant the genius, the less the appearance of 
effort : but little do they reck of the hours of labour and 
days of toil, of which they see only the radiant outcome. 
It is not necessary to prove this, for all must know that 
success in every profession depends as much upon the time 
and labour devoted to it as to the degree of natural talent 
possessed for it. The question before us is rather. Whether 
the profession of the Drama be one so specially fraught with 
moral danger to those who pursue it that it compromises our 
character as Christians to countenance the adoption of the 
Stage as a profession for women ; and if not, what are our 
duties as women towards those who are exercising this calling } 
These, and the further question. How far the Stage is a 
desirable and profitable calling for women, and if so, under 
what conditions it can be most safely prepared for and carried 
on ? will be considered in future numbers of this periodical. 
However little claim a calling which requires more or less of the 
inspiration of genius, and which is therefore necessarily con- 
fined to a very small minority of those who need maintenance, 
has to be considered among Female Employments, it is one 
which is yet too frequently contemplated by the young and 
enthusiastic to be overlooked in a journal intended for their 

guidance. {n h conHnuea,) 
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A TRUE TALE IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
By Mary Johnson. 

ORTY pounds a-year ! That is lo/. a-quarter, or about 



15^. i^d, a- week to live upon. In and around London a 
room can hardly be got for less than half-a-crown a-week, 
even in the least attractive neighbourhood ; often it will cost 3^. or 4^-. 
But let us say 2s. 6d. This rent will leave 12s, y^d, to provide food, 
fuel, light, cleaning, clothing, medical assistance, conveyance (if any), 
postage and stationery, and something towards burial. 

Can any one live on sixpence a-day? This recondite and 
abstruse problem was earnestly and warmly discussed in the public 
journals a few years ago. It seemed to occur to nobody who took 
part in the controversy, that many hundreds in London have to 
subsist, and to work hard, on much less — that is, that a labouring 
man who gets 20s, a-week is considered to be * in good work ; ' yet 
with four or six children just within the control of the School Board, 
rent, and covering, and boots for the family, will not leave 6d, a-day 
all round, or anything like that sum, for food. 

But a gentlewoman who has been a governess will find 6d. a-day 
very scanty for her food. She will not easily accommodate herself 
to the nourishing substitutes for meat, bread, and butter, which a 
labouring family can enjoy ; and her economy is too likely to end in 
bread and tea. Then medicines will probably make an alarming hole 
in her purse ; diminishing powers will make the labour of cleaning 
her room more and more exhausting, and the washing of garments 
and' bedding almost impossible : besides that, soap, and soda, and 
fuel, for heating water and for drying, are not to be had gratis. 
Garments may be brushed, and turned, and cleaned, and pieced, 
and darned, but they do come to an end at last, and then, what 
is to be done out of the surplus from gs, i J^. ? Must not the 
gloom of insufficiency and shabbiness fill all intervals between 
the paroxysms of suffering ? But what are we talking about all this 
time? 40/. a-year! The * Belmont Home, rent free^ is to open 
its hospitable doors to no aged gentlewoman who has more than 
40/. per annum! 

I could laugh, only the subject is so very.sad, at the notion of 
such limitation. Forty pounds! Why, that represents savings to 
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the amount of at least 1200/. ; and supposing the governess to have 
worked from twenty to fifty years of age, she must have laid by 40/. 
rvery year to amass the requisite capital. Now, seeing that 40/. is a 
very respectable average salary in the governess world (I have reason 
to say 60, for an advertisement for a governess at 40/. will instantly 
produce a shoal of applications for the post), and seeing that a very 
large number of governesses, and other self-supporting ladies, have 
one or more relations dependent on them, it is easy to see that very 
few indeed can possess 40/. a-year of their own saving. By far the 
greater number have less than 20/. A terribly large proportion save 
nothing at all. 

It is to be hoped that we have in this matter reached that 
• darkest hour which precedes the dawn.' We may surely hope that 
as untrained governesses disappear from among us, the anomaly of 
valuing intellectual culture, refined manners, and the power of im- 
parting these to children, below the understanding of soups, jellies, 
and made dishes, or hairdressing and dressmaking, will disappear 
also. Moreover, as women may hope to receive back the interest of 
the money judiciously sunk in their education, they will hence- 
forward have facilities for thrift such as the last generation did not 
enjoy. But now, at this present time, are there not hundreds of ladies 
who, about the time of the Crimean War, were the cherished, petted 
daughters of gentlemen, reared up in the then, alas ! too prevalent 
opinions, that ladies were nearly sure to marry ; that ladies must not 
go about alone, or meddle with business or politics, nor think or talk 
about money ? And were they not, perhaps suddenly, awakened to 
the knowledge that they had no money to talk about, and if they 
wanted any they must earn it ? And has it not been hard, hard work 
at the best, and often a failure? Are not multitudes of them — as 
ladylike as ever — utterly perplexed and cast down at the thought of 
rent-day ? 

Let me turn fi-om supposing to narrating one such historj^ which I 
know to be true in every detail. If I give it in its grim, prosaic aspect, 
it is not that the pathos of such a tale may escape my readers' notice, 
but because I would have them realise the total privation of beauty, 
pleasure, comfort, nay, of all that makes life supportable to a lady, in 
which piany are ending days whose morning rose as fair as their own, 
whose noon was not less usefully and honourably spent. 

One New-year's Day, twenty years ago, I was in my nursery 
assisting in the frolics preceding dinner, when I received a summons 
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to join my husband and witness the entertainment of poor parishioners 
above sixty years of age in the Infant School I had not heard of 
the project, but found that for several years such a dinner had been 
given, and that our new Rector, Mr. Carlton, thought that the enter- 
tainers should show more genuine sympathy, and give the meal a 
more sociable character, by attending in person, than by merely 
sending their subscriptions to two or three individuals good-natured 
enough to order, cook, and carve the dinner, and assemble the guests. 
Being myself a stranger to almost all present, I could contribute 
little to the liveliness of tht repast, but was kindly received and 
placed beside a stout, good-natured tradesman, who was carving. Of 
course the distribution of roast beef and plum pudding to loo or 150 
poor, old, infirm persons, occupied all our energies for a time ; but at 
length the amateur waiters slackened their demands for 'another 
slice,' and we had leisure for a little chat. It was at this time that 
my neighbour, Mr. Daniel D. Darch, asked me whether I did not 
think that some of the dinner ought to be sent to Miss Wilmington, 
as she would naturally absent herself from such a gathering, although 
entitled to an invitation. 

* Who is Miss Wilmington?* I asked; adding, *I have never heard 
of her.' 

* Miss Wilmington, ma'am, is a most respectable, deserving, old 
lady, now in sad destitution; but she used to keep a very good 
school for young ladies: in fact, my wife was educated by her.' 

* Where does she live?' was my next question. 

'Close by, ma'am ; quite close — in No. 37 Smithson's Buildings. 
She has been there these four or five years.' 

' How very strange !' I involuntarily exclaimed. ' That was 
Mrs. Mortimer's district. I wonder that she never told me about 
her. Did Mrs. Mortimer know Miss Wilmington?' 

* Oh, yes ! the Rector and Mrs. Mortimer too. He did not much 
approve of them, because they hardly ever went to church ; but he 
knew them very well, and got them one of our gifts, "Dodson's 
Charity " — 4s, a-month : but, you know, that goes no way for two of 

them.' 

A little puzzled by the pronouns, I was about to inquire farther 
particulars, but the signal was given for grace : all the world rose, 
and my portly neighbour's form disappeared in the crowd before I 
had a chance of making my queries heard. 

That same afternoon I set off to explore Smithson's Buildings, 
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thinking the errand, to ask whether Miss Wilmington had received 
her dinner, was too good an introduction to be lost I found the 
house at the corner of a blind court. The ground-floor front window 
displayed a few apples, nuts, &c. The door was at the side, and in 
answer to my tapping, a tall, active-looking woman appeared, and in- 
formed me that Miss Wilmington was at home — in bed, she believed. 

*Is she ill?' I asked, mindful of infection and my small folk at 
home. 

* No, ma'am, not ill ; but feeble, and very badly off: she seems to 
want looking after more than she gets.'* 

* So I went up the narrow, dark stairs (about eight), and found 
myself between two small doors — landing there was none ; but I 
could make out in the gloom a wide, low shelf before me, containing 
crockery and bundles. I knocked, as desired, at the door on the 
left, and after two or three applications it was opened, and a face 
appeared. It was that of a woman between forty and fifty years of 
age (nearer fifty, perhaps, than forty), with dark eyes, hair most untidy 
and uncared for, and a sort of fawning, deprecating expression. On 
^explaining my errand, I heard her communicate with some one inside 
the door, and then she soon opened it and invited me to enter. 

The scene .was truly deplorable. The woman who opened the 
.door was clad in an old petticoat (once brown merino), wrinkled 
stockings (once grey), slippers long since deprived of shape and 
colour, an ancient but originally good shawl to cover lack of bodice, 
and no cap to conceal the absence of care for her hair. A small 
damaged table stood before the fireless grate ; two or three chairs, 
maimed as to back, cane, or legs, and a stump bedstead, furnished the 
room ; one or two black silhouettes stood on the grimy chimney- 
piece. The small window was so coated with dirt that I could barely 
make out tiles and chimney-pots close outside ; and had hardly light 
enough to see that the paper . was hanging in great waves from the 
wall in several places; that whatever colour it had once had, it now 
matched the dismal, stained ceiling; that the floor was devoid of 
carpet, but abounded in 4ust and fluff. Upon the bed, covered 
with — I do not know whether rug or coverlet — something wretchedly 
inadequate, and of the same drab-grey as everything else, lay a small 
woman, with refined features and grey hair, much older evidently 
than the other; more reduced by suffering or privation, but quite 
free from her air of contented squalor. 

She received me as a gentlewoman would : apologised for being 
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in bed, but said that she really could not bear the intense cold, up. 
I expressed my regret at not having visited her since Mrs. Mortimer's 
departure, and told her that Mr. Darch wished to know whether some 
meat and pudding would be acceptable. She and the other woman 
assured me that it would be most opportune, and Miss Wilmington 
undertook that her companion, *Miss Gamon,' should fetch the 
viands ; and I went away, greatly shocked to see such a person in 
such a condition. 

At the earliest opportunity I looked up Mrs. Darch and the 
district visitors, to try to find out how a lady could have descended 
to such misery. Did they, or either of them, drink? Had they 
speculated? What could be the cause of such a shocking state 
of things ? J 

The district visitor could only tell me that they always seemed 
very respectable, but proud and reserved : would not go to church, 
excepting sometimes on a dark evening; did not care for tracts, 
•and did not encourage her visits. Mrs. Darch confirmed her 
husband's tale, that she had attended Miss Wilmington's school 
in bygone days, and named two or three ladies who had been 
her schoolfellows there. She was able to throw some light on the 
sad history, for she knew that Miss Wilmington had been persuaded 
to leave the neighbourhood soon after 'finishing' my informant 
and her contemporaries, and to attempt a boarding-school some- 
where else. She had failed to establish a new connexion, and 
returned after a short time to her old neighbourhood, to find the 
old one rapidly dying out, and the suburb being absorbed into 
London. Of course the quiet well-to-do families were moving 
away; their villas were turning into warehouses, and workshops, 
and factories; their gardens into wharves and courtyards. Worse 
than this, her friends were dispersing, by death or marriage, so thaf 
Mrs. Darch and two or three more were all that remained to own 
even the slight claim of their old schoolmistress. To do these 
former pupils justice I must mention that they were ready with 
sympathy, and with some contributions for relief of her most urgent 
wants. The Rector also helped, and caused others to help ; fire 
blazed in the tiny grate ; groceries reappeared on the scene ; Mrs. 
Cox, the rough but kind-hearted landlady, resumed her gratuitous 
'attendance,* as far as her lodgers would accept it; and before 
long a wadding quilt and a railway rug as loans, and sundry articles 
of clothing as gifts, together with the redemption of various things 
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which had been pledged, so far restored Miss. Wilmington's spirits 
and strength, that when the kind neighbours combined to make 
up a little pension for her, to be paid weekly, she was able to walk 
cut on fine afternoons and call on her benefactors to thank them. 
iHer slight, small figure, was but little bent ; her delicate face seemed 
nearly lost in the depths of a fine black straw bonnet of most vener- 
able shape and proportions, ov^ which she wore a gopd black lace 
veil, in the fashion of some twenty years earlier; her silver hair 
was arranged in nice little curls around, her forehead. To join the 
little ones at their early tea, admire their picture-books, and sym- 
pathise in the experiences of the dolls, was quite a little festivity to 
her ; and by degrees, as new friends won her confidence, she told 
them her story. 

She was the only child of an hotel-keeper, who at the beginning 
of this century was in partnership with his brother. They owned 
a very popular coaching hotel in or near Fleet Street, and were 
making a great fortune, when the elder brother married, and lost 
his wife at the birth of a girl, afterwards my friend Lucy. 

Always mild and retiring, if not indolent, the elder Mr. Wilmington 
withdrew more and more from the active management of the business, 
leaving his capital in the hands of his brothet, who in the course of 
years married and had two children of his own. Lucy was sent to a 
good school, and on leaving it and discovering that an hotel was tiot 
a very desirable home for a pretty girl without any definite occupation, 
took a situation as governess, where she lived until she had * finished ' 
her pupils. 

In the meantime her father had died without making any distinct 
• arrangement of the property which he held jointly with his brother, 
who on his part promised to look upon Lucy as his eldest child. 
Contented with this promise. Miss Wilmington invested her savings 
in furnishing a small house and making a happy home for pupils, 
who quickly gathered round her, and among them an orphan girl 
who had been reared in genteel idleness, and suddenly left destitute. 
Here she passed many years in a useful, honoured life, doing many 
kindnesses and fearing nothing in tbe future, till, at the death of her 
uncle, the whole property (to the half of which she had a right through 
her father) was divided equally between his children, and she found 
herself penniless and with no redress. For a time the widow be- 
friended her, but she married again, and squandered her fortune ; 
the children ma^ied and had children of their own : and Miss 
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Wilmington, after a desperate struggle to keep up her school in a 
neighbourhood no longer wealthy or fashionable, found herself de- 
serted by them all, and alone in the world with the desolate, helpless 
creature whom years ago she had taken into her home, and she had 
now no other. 

But Lucy Wilmington was not one to sit down and yield while 
health and strength held out She possessed an accomplishment, 
then an indispensable part of a gentlewoman's education, and for 
some years maintained herself and her dawdling, caressing, inefficient 
companion, by altering and mending Honiton flounces, collars, &c. 
It was very close work, but fairly paid. At long intervals she would 
visit her eldest cousin, the others being dispersed ; and he would give 
her a trifling present. But as years went on the gifts became smaller 
and smaller, and the welcome colder and colder, until at last, at 
seventy years of age. Miss Wilmington found a grudging half-crown 
no compensation for a long, weary walk, and ceased asking for it. 
Honiton lace went out of fashion, and poor Miss Wilmington's 
spkcialitk was rendered valueless. ' 

As soon as we had succeeded in collecting a nice little pension, 
the question arose how it was to be administered. Happily our 
parish boasted a * Good Samaritan ' in the shape of a young widow 
without family, who lived with a rather infirm, wealthy aunt, also a 
widow. Mrs. Miles, the younger, soon undertook to give out the 
dole week by week, and before long Miss Wilmington and Miss 
Gamon had learned to look upon her as their natural protector, and 
to bless, depend upon, and deify her, as children do an over-indulgent 
parent 

(To be coniintted,) 
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By a Looker-on. 

I AM not a teacher of anything, and I have no profession, but I 
belong to a large family, and come at the tail of one generation and 
the head of another, so that I have seen something of the lives of a 
good many girls, merely by sitting in a comer, looking on, and listening. 
Sometimes it is the mothers who come and talk to me, for I am as old 
as some of them are, and able also to say, * When I was a girl ; ' some- 
times it is the daughters, who feel as if I had still youth enough left 
to sympathise with them. 
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Ideas about girls' education are certainly changing rapidly, and on 
the whole, perhaps, for the better ; but as it was lately remarked in an 
American story, *This depends on what gets crowded out' of life. I 
should like girls to have the whole of life, and to grow up fully developed 
women — not necessarily specialists ; though I believe in the saying of 
the wise man, who wished to know * something of everything, and every- 
thing of some one thing.' 

Now how to attain this for girls. I should like to propose a scheme, 
based, I believe, upon the laws of Nature, but must premise that as 
individual girls develop in mind and person at such different ages, my 
scheme cannot be successfully applied to girls at set ages, but must be 
adapted to each according to circumstances. Let us divide girl life into 
four ages. The first age is childhood, and comprises from babyhood to 
twelve or fourteen ; the second, domestic education ; the third, social 
education ; the fourth, intellectual education. This would end between 
twenty and twenty-two years of age, and I should then hope to find my 
girl a woman, fit for her part in life, and able to do a woman's work in 
the world, whether it be that of a wife and mother, or to enter upon a 
profession or any other career. 

In the first period, that of childhood, I would recommend that 
brothers and sisters be educated together; that they should learn 
solidly the same subjects — the rudiments of history, geography, arith- 
metic, one or two languages, and music, according to opportunity. At 
this age I consider that what is learnt is of less importance than that it 
be learnt thoroughly. They should have very regular though short hours 
for study, and very few holidays or breaks in the work,. but plenty* of 
time for exercise of all sorts. I would dress the girls as lightly as pos- 
sible, and allow plenty of play, even rather boyish games ; very few story- * 
books, if any, and no childretCs books. Perhaps I ought to say books 
about children, as anything that makes children consider themselves of 
importance, or indeed think about themselves at all, is very bad for 
them. The memory should be cultivated, as at those ages children 
usually learn by heart easily, and therefore tables, and a few lists 
of kings and indispensable landmarks of history, and a good deal 
of good poetry and high-class hymns, should be committed to heart. 
If possible, they should learn to read music at sight, like print, and 
chorus singing. 

As the girl advances to the second stage I would entirely alter the 
style of education. Between twelve and fifteen the woman wakes up, 
and a girl becomes conscious of many feelings and emotions unknown 
before. She is probably not strong, and may be growing rapidly. This 
then is, I believe, the age in which to teach girls domestic duties ; they 
certainly delight in them ; the nursery and the kitchen are a paradise to 
womanly girls of fourteen, while the schoolroom is hated, and this is 
surely a prompting of nature. The body is growing so rapidly that there 
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is no strength for mental work, but if healthy there is a restless need for 
some employment, though not for long-continued effort of either mind or 
body. At this age I would teach a girl cooking, and let some part of the 
dinner be her responsibility. She might help to wash and dress tHe 
baby, make the beds, feed the chicken, make butter and bread ; in fact, 
objectors would say, make a household drudge of her. But as an antidote 
to this (as she will be taken away as much as possible from her boy 
companions, and indeed from many girl companions, either her mother 
or a responsible servant being her companion in these household tasks) 
she should have, through her reading, the companionship of the heroes 
of all ages. Her imagination is now awaking, and' needs to be fed, and' 
neither starved nor poisoned. I would supply her, therefore, with the 
inexhaustible store of books that ought to be read, and nearly learnt by 
heart — history, and historical novels, plays and poetry, biographies, but 
not many autobiographies — rather biographies of men who have written 
because they have loved the people they wrote about, than those which 
deal with self-analysis ; good old novels, and plenty of them ; books of all 
sorts, but none of the present day; no papers or magazines, or ephemeral^ 
pamphlets, but the standard literature of our language and other countries, 
if not in the original, in good translation. Let the hands be filled and: 
the conscience satisfied with useful, daily work, that is over and 
finished day by day. Let the heart and mind be full of all noble poetry 
and the lives of the mighty dead. It is at this age that high aims and' 
noble ambition take the deepest root ; and there is truth in the saying, 
that * He is happy who remains true to the dream of his youth.' The 
devotion to an ideal, if high enough, would go far to save a girl from 
caring in after life for silly attentions from unworthy suitors. Let the 
mind be full of real heroes, and there will be little room for false senti- 
ment, especially with the counterpoise of homely duty. Let the novel, 
or play, or history be ever so interesting, the baby's cry or the pudding's 
burning will show the girl that the limit of indulgence has been 
reached. 

Were I asked to supply a list of books to be read at this age, I should 
probably allow many which might be objected to, but I would draw this 
line — a coarse word slips over the mind, often is not even formulated 
enough to. be recognised if heard in after days, but a coarse idea is not 
so easily got rid of. At the age I am speaking of, if there is no one, 
unluckily, at hand to explain the word or allusion, it is wonderful what 
slips over the mind, leaving the good there for ever, and the evil really 
non-existent. The pure-mindedness of people intimately conversant with 
the Bible is a striking proof of this mental faculty, and its own words 
explain it — * Unto the pure all things are pure.' A young girl's mind is 
like a flower, and can draw nutriment from very mixed elements, so 
Ipng as the corrective of daily duty be there. I say daily ^ and on that I 
lay great stress, for one day's work should never encroach on another 
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day's strength, as it surely does if the night's rest is destroyed by it 
Moreover, it should be borne in mind that sleep is mainly a bodily habit, 
and as such should be cultivated at an age when the body is changing 
rapidly, and yet forming its habits for life. Thus, at the end of the 
second stage I should hope to have my girl well grounded in rudiments 
of school work, instructed and practised in all dom.estic details and 
the deft handiwork therein needed, with a high and even romantic ideal, 
and her mind well stored with standard literature. 

My third stage of education will surprise many, but I believe it to be 
the natural one, and therefore right. I would then give her society, and 
wholesome gaiety. The body is strong and fresh, and there is a longing 
for dancing, singing, tennis, and, if possible, travelling. The mind is fresh 
from books ai^d eager to prove its conclusions, and these two are often 
enough to fill up life, without going into the love-making part of it, as is 
almost inevitable two or three years later on. Friends of both sexes, if 
they have any right feeling, respect the frank enjoyment of a girl of 
sixteen, when they joke and amuse themselves with one of nineteen. It 
is of course impossible to ignore the fact that at any age girls may, and 
do, fall in love. One who perhaps knows as much as most of us do of 
girls' hearts writes that the unselfish passions of women are expe- 
rienced before fourteen and after forty ; and many a woman can silently 
endorse the idea as far as before fourteen is concerned. For absolute 
devotion, for pure unselfishness, a child-passion is simply unrivalled, 
and from the possibility of such passion I do not believe any care on the 
mother's part can guard, nor seclusion protect, a girl. It is the old story 
of the Prince and the Lion ; but if it happens, bepitiful, and above all be 
silent ; receive the confidence if it be offered, and appear to forget it. I do 
not think it often is offered by the child, but in after years a chance word 
may betray the early secret — * I was very fond of her father when I was 
a child,' and an explanation will flash into the older woman's mind of the 
sudden change remembered in the child-face, for which there was nothing 
at the time to account. 

My fourth and last stage of education would begin about eighteen. 
This is the age when girls often come home from school, and are expected 
to teach the little ones and help in the house ; tasks they would have 
enjoyed at fifteen, but now they have developed a keen, perhaps even a 
rather selfish, desire for self-improvement. Lessons of any sort, lectures 
of all kinds, are a boon, and looked upon as the greatest privileges, and 
every moment is grudged from preparation for them. This, then, is the 
time for Girton, or higher study at home, and two or three years will 
fulfil the craving, and supply the accomplishments which have been 
conspicuously absent in my scheme of life. Some one talent has probably 
become prominent, and the only restriction I should make would be that 
the mind be cultivaXed al/ round, excepting where, as in music, there may 
be some notable deficiency of natural aptitude. Even then I would have 
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something learnt, so that the special gift is not allowed to absorb every- 
thing — thai is a provision for the future. Now at twenty-one what is my 
woman? The rudiments learnt in childhood's retentive memory are 
indelible ; she has considerable knowledge and aptitude for household 
duties ; she has had the craving satisfied for dancing and fiin, though a 
wholesome enjoyment remains ; she is thoroughly, intellectually educated, 
while her mind has never been permitted to overpower her body, which 
has been developed at a different time, and therefore perfectly. She has 
the balance of character that comes from all and every side of her 
faculties being in exercise, and her nature developed. Her ideal is high, 
and though the experience of life and the restrictions of mental powers 
may modify it, it was first in the field, and can hold its own. A true 
woman's life is often made up of details — she must often temporise 
— submit to what is not the highest, but if she have an ideal she should 
never be satisfied with it for others, even if she take it cheerfully for 
herself. Women often lose the benefit to themselves and others of their 
highest aspiration for want of intellectual power to enforce it. They 
lose the good of their intellect for want of knowledge of detail — a woman 
educated all round would do neither. Wordsworth wrote the character 
of a perfect warrior ; Mrs. Jameson transposed it to the perfect woman 
by altering the pronoun only, and there was only one line that would not 
answer, and the lines are well wQrthy the attention of all who are con- 
cerned in the education of either sex : not that I mean there is no differ- 
ence between the sexes, only that the perfected ideal is curiously the 
same in both. 

Perhaps I ought to call attention to the way in which I have tried 
to arrange the question of mixed education. First, in childhood, ab- 
solutely no difference in lessons or play ; in early girlhood, very little, 
if any, intercourse except with the father, all the teaching and companion- 
ship coming from the mother and elder women, the place being supplied 
by books. It was at this stage that a girl exclaimed of her tutor, * He 
isn't a man at all, he's a Thaddeus of Warsaw ! ' Thaddeus of Warsaw 
is a far safer companion than the young schoolmastfer thus described. 
Thirdly, the dancing age, when a man is regarded chiefly as a partner, 
and more regarded for his feet than his brains ; and lastly, when real 
worth and intellect are appreciated, there will be the relationship of 
pupil and teacher, and in some cases of fellow-pupils, but it will be at an 
age when the friendships formed will be intellectual ones. Should t^iese 
ripen, or diverge into another tie, will the study and lecture-room afford 
less favorable opportunities of mutual knowledge than the ball-room aiid 
tennis-court ? and is there not a better chance that such intercourse may 
develop into friendships valuable through all after life, both to man and 
woman, whether married or single ? and may it not. go far to solve the 
question and prove that friendship without marriage is a grand and 
precious possibility? 
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Office :— 113 Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate, S.W. 

{OJk€ Hours : — i \ to \ and 2 to 4. Va^fy, except Saturdays,) 

Pest-offici Orders should be made payable to A. M. Mackenzie, Gloucester Road 

Post Office, Hereford Square, S. W. 

Orders for Plain Needlework should be addressed to Mrs. Locker, cu ^Special 
Secretary,* at ^ Eaton Square; for Fancy or Art Work, to Lady Eden, 
3 Lower Grosvenor Place, S, IV, ; for Knitting, to Miss Louise Barron, 
47 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W, 

At a Meeting of the General Committee held Friday, April 8th, seven 
Associates were elected, their Subscriptions amounting to 7/. 

WORK REPORT FOR MARCH. 

38. Grant to continue Dressmaking Apprenticeship. 

51. Medical Advice and Donations on account of Illness. 

52. This Lady, who is weak and old, has the blessing of being attended by an 
old and faithful servant. Meat and Grocery have been sent them weekly. 

54. Has received 20/. Pension from a Benevolent Society. 
56. Cheap Lodging has been obtained through the Guild. 

91. Grant of i/. and Weekly Allowance from East Molesey Group. 

92. Her husband being worse, this Lady is at last obliged to, discontinue the 
lessons by which she was striving to support him, and greatly needs help. Tem- 
porary weekly grant added by Case Committee to weekly allowance subscribed for 
by Associates. 

96. An Associate, fin4ing a large family in distress, raised a subscription among 
her own friends to pay arrears of rent, and has obtained a situation for the father. 

99. These Sisters have been received into a country home for a month, Guild 
paying journeys. 

100. Associate has assisted this family of young people, all beginning to support 
themselves, and has paid off an old debt, which they will repay on easier terms. 

104. At Bournemouth with her delicate daughter, for whose sake it is most 
desirable she should remain there. Can give Italian lessons. 

111. Has broken the joint of a finger ; received a grant while out of work. 

112. The delicate son who has been sent, through the kindness of an Associate, 
on a sea voyage for the benefit of his health, received before starting a present 
of 20/. from the Firm by which he had been employed. 

116. A Governess with an ^ed mother. Has been relieved from the pressure 
of debt by an Associate. 

125. Mother and Daughter. Have both been received into Greville C9ttage, 
and their expenses paid by the Guild. 

126. Another month at country cottage. Board paid, and since invited with 
her niece to stay at a kind neighbour's house. 

129. Order for Needlework obtained, and a grant to enable her to come to 
town for Art-instruction. 

539. Has gone on a visit with a view to remaining as Mother's Help. 
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102. Has derived much benefit from Nursing Home, though still an invalid. 
The Guild and C. O. S., with the help of an Associate, have placed her where she 
will be cared for, pa]dng all expenses. 

342. Has obtain^ engagement as Afternoon Governess. 

345. Has been employed to take shorthand notes of a sermon, and has given 
entire satisfaction. 

288. Has executed copying work, and has been engaged in making a catalogue 
for a library. 

00a A Deaf-and-dumb GirL Apprenticed to the Technical School of Dress- 
making for Ladies. 

298. Has received a present of clothes on taking first situation as Resident 
Governess. 

294. Has been engaged as German Governess, and to walk with their daughters, 
by two ladies. This young lady, who was brought up in Germany, is preparing 
for the Musical profession, and desires to give lessons to meet the expenses of her 
training. 
' 520 Letters have been received. 665 Letters have been sent out. 

Six Ladies have been engaged to act as Canvassers for the election of 
a Lady Guardian of the Poor. 

Several parcels of Clothing have been received and distributed, and 
one has been mended and put in order for giving away by an Associate. 

An Associate having delayed the payment of her Subscription has 
followed the example of one mentioned in a previous number of IVorJb 
and Leisure^ and has doubled it. 

An anonymous Donation of i/. has been received, to be applied to any 
special or urgent case. 

Tickets for Hospitals and for Concerts have been received. 

50/. has been paid in Grants and Special Donations to 17 ladies. 
22/. of this has been given in the form of allowances. 

Requirements for May. 

[Figures in brackets mean age.} 
Situations for — 

366. (33.) Daily Governess. English, French, German, Piano, Harmonium, 
and Singing. Morning, 60 guineas ; daily, 90. 

371. (48.) Thorough English, German, French, a little Latin, Italian, Draw- 
ing, good Music. 80/. to 100/. Daily Governess. 

374. Singing, Music, French, and German. 

495. (29.) Lady Housekeeper. Accounts, attend to Children, Companion, or 
Governess. 40/. 

529. (44.) Secretary, Lady Superintendent in School or College, Lady 
Housekeeper. 

540. (27.) Parisian. DiplontSe for French, Arithmetic, History, Geography. 
Daily or Resident. About 50/. 

542. (53.) Music, French, German, Italian, Drawing, and English Literature. 
As Secretary, Companion, or Governess. Has had 100/. 

543. (23.) English, French (acquired abroad), elementary Music, Drawing, 
and Painting ; Needlework of all kinds, rudiments of Latin. 
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* Run if you like, but try to keep your breath ; 
Work like a man, but don't be worked to death.* 

' On ne vaut que ce qu'on veut valoir.' — La BRUvkRE. 

* Samson slew the lion before he tasted of the honey.' 

Extracted from two Sermons entitled 'A Prepared Heart,' and * Prepared Works/ 

by the Rev. James Vaughan. 

'God carries on "thfe preparation of the heart" by discipline. It is 
all drill from first to last. Life is education ; and we are placed out at 
school here, to prepare for our manhood when we go home by-and-by. 
Therefore the discipline. . . And life is "preparatory" discipline, through 
its joys as well as by its sorrows. There is a great discipline in joy. 
Every happiness is as " preparative " as trouble. Must we not /earn the 
song of heaven, and rehearse it here on earth ? Whatever the singing of 
that song will be hereafter, sometimes the rehearsal is discipline.' . . . 
Only believe in "Divine Preparations." Read them everywhere. Honour 
and cherish them. Accept the drill and the discipline, as from a Father's 
hand, who is schooling His child for an inheritance which He is going to 
give him. 

* From the " Prepared Heart," we go on to the " Prepared Works," for 
which " works " sake, " the Preparation of the Heart " itself was made. 
Whoever has never realised can have little idea of the dignity it gives to 
life, and the vast strength which it is to feel that you are acting under a 
destiny. . . . Every creature has its province, — all for His glory. Then 
I must have a fit and distinct work "prepared" for me. It must be in 
, proportion to the position I occupy in the scale of God's creation. It 
would of course be a great question concerning every particular work as 
it comes before you, — whether it is the work which God has "prepared" 
for you. To guide you into a decision in this matter, there should always 
be at least two vocations to every work : the inward vocation of your own 
conscience, and the outward vocation of Providence. These very sel- 
dom mislead. It is a matter for good judgment and for prayer. Sancti- 
fied common sense is the true rule of life. God will not allow you to 
make any great mistake if you weigh carefully, and seek guidance, and 
submit yourself absolutely, as God leads. Then you may be quite sure 
that any "work" which God hath "prepared" for you, will have a particular 
adaptation to your character and your position — and to your strength. 
God never gives His work indiscriminately. To each his o\vn. His 
" works " are not suited to everybody alike. You could not do mine, and 
I cannot do yours. Once be sure you have found your mission, and then 
you need not have a shadow of fear concerning it.' 
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No. II. 

T|WROTE lately an article upon the calamities of a hostess ; now I 
•1- should like to reverse the picture, and delineate my recollections of 
the sorrows of being a girl visitor. I cannot quite treat the question from 
Bessie's point of view ; having always lived in London, I naturally have 
never been invited for a few weeks of the season. But I have some mixed 
reminiscences of visits to small country-houses which may be of interest. 

The pleasantest kind of hostess is the one who very little inter- 
rupts her usual scheme of life, and at the same time allows her guest 

to do much as she likes. Such a hostess was Mrs. H ^ who 

would say after breakfast, on the first day of my arrival, * Now, Kate, 
until 12 I write letters. Then I go round the garden. Then luncheon 
at I. I drive at about 2.30 or 3. Tea at 5. I read or work till dressing- 
time ; dinner at 7.30.' Thus I knew when I could write home ; that I 
should not waste an hour or so, every moment expecting my hostess to 
require me to go out, and then have to scribble a hasty note to my family, 
'that I was well,' and no more ; but could sketch ; or mend my dress ; or 

read and write, knowing I was not neglecting Mrs. H . I could be 

ready to go round the garden when she was ;— she always put on her 
boots the moment she got up, and kept them on till she dressed for 
dinner, a course I never could persuade my feet to pursue, and conse- 
quently, in a less orderly household, would have been liable to keep her 
waiting whilst I changed my shoes. It was perhaps a little distressing to 
leave a sketch and bright sunshine for a long drive to dull visits with 

Mrs. H , but she was always so kind, and offered to do without me so 

nicely, that I never really minded much. Certainly, I used sometimes to 
wonder when she would have talked enough about Blanket and Coal and 
Shoe Clubs, and relieve me from interchanging catechisms — I cannot call 
it conversing — with the prim daughter of the house we were calling at. 

She was fond of reading aloud, and of being read to ; so after tea, 
when no quaint neighbours dropped in, we were very snug. Furthermore, 
she had this rare accomplishment ; if I happened to be reading, and she 
merely working, even, she never interrupted. I have known people 
chatter spasmodically by the hour in this wise : * Have you heard from 
your mother .?' Answer and a pause. * Are you too hot ?' Answer and 
an interval. *Are you in a comfortable chair?' Answer and a lull. 
'Would you like, a footstool.'*' Answer and a respite, and so forth. 

Mrs. H always took the greatest care of me, but never worried. 

Never forced me into spoiling the appearance of my toilette by insisting 
upon my wearing a jacket — of hers perhaps, — or, at any rate, something 
yery unsuitable, when I was quite warm enough without it. She did not 
hunt me to bed if I yawned, however interested I might be in my book, 
or busy with my work. She did not force the attentions of her maid upon 
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me, incurring thereby a heavy ' tip ' from my slender purse. She did not 
oblige me to see all her visitors, nor introduce me to all her neighbours* 
unless I wished; I generally did wish it, for new people have always 
interested and amused me from my earliest years. 

There is the young married hostess, who allows her children to vic- 
timise her guest. It is sad, but nevertheless true, that I bear, and, I dare 
say, some few others will own the same thing, many more annoyances from 
* other people's ' children than from my own brothers and sisters. But, 
for all our good nature, a mother should sometimes allow that the girl 
whom she kindly entertains may possibly have too much of the children. 
Also how I used to hate being called upon to eulogise and rhapsodise 
over my hostess's dogs, and cats, and birds. What fibs I was obliged, 
out of pure kindness, to act and to tell ! 

Girl friends were generally nice ; I would have not stayed with them 
if I did not like them, I suppose. Sometimes they foisted the dull 
young man and the bore of a girl upon me, but I really believe that was 
exceptional; as a rule, they were extremely kind and sweet. Perhaps 
they did not let me alone enough, but this may have been an idiosyncrasy 
of my own. I, myself, liked to be alone in my bedroom for a bit, in some 
houses at any rate, and rather resented being followed by the most per- 
tinacious of the family. 

The most painful position in which a young visitor 'finds herself is 
when called upon to arbitrate in a family squabble. When the family 
have bickered about some casus belli (to which possibly she may have lis- 
tened with but half an ear, or else has privately dissented from them all 
round), then they turn upon their luckless * outsider : ' — What does she 
think ? Each one implores her to agree with their opinion. In such cases 
I generally heroically took the side of the weak, or pattemly upheld the 
opinion of the mother. — Not being over-docile at home, this was incon- 
sistent of me, but it showed good principle. — Or else tried to pacify them 
by blaming and praising all round. I remember, too, how. exsCsperated 
I used to get with a guest who happened, either genuinely or not, to 
take the side of the. boys versus us girls; * Women always side with the 
men ' used to be my conviction. 

On looking back over these writings, it seems to me that a mild and 
yielding form of selfishness on both sides is the gist of my teaching. As I 
said at the beginning, I never have stayed with people in London, and 
therefore cannot judge of the temptations of shops, theatres, and balls for 
a fortnight, but it always seems to me that a hostess who is a little firm 
in keeping her own plans is the most comfortable species to deal with. 
I knew what to expect, and I fitted myself in as best I could. If I knew, 
too, that she was not really selfish, I felt I could sometimes inconvenience 
her, if I were as pretty over it as I was capable. 

I hope I have shown the faults of hostesses enough in this paper 
to balance the iniquities of guests detailed in the last, and that, again, 
people, and even my betters, may a little benefit by the words of 

Sign Post. 
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IN this age, which gives so much encouragement to its children not to wrap 
their talents in a napkin, there is one intellectual need left unprovided for,* 
and unsatisfied. 

Among the Schools of Art, and classes for cultivation of brain faculties and. 
mechanical skill, are there any for the higher branches of Composition ? 

While young artists have many advantages offered them, young authors have 
comparatively few. While the former are carefully taught the use of their 
materials, and the colours to be used for certain effects, the latter must find out for 
themselves the use and weight of words : in what consists purity of tone, and what 
style and language is a true combination of strength and grace of diction. The 
result is, that either they struggle on alone, and waste time and energy that might 
be spent to good advantage before their works are shown to the world, or else 
they rush before a critical public and present themselves in weedy, neglected 
luxuriance. Why should they be left thus to expose themselves to a not unnatural 
scorn, when a few years of their lives might so well be passed in acquiring a skilled 
use of the pen — a masterly command over language ? 

In this age much is written, and much also is read. We want to see every 
side of a question, and should encourage, not suppress, the writing class of society. 
It is a time with a great appetite for romance. The reason may be that it is also a 
most intellectual era as well as a hard-working one, and the turmoiled brain seeks 
rest in fiction. That it can there find rest in the fullest sense is seen when we 
recognise the influence of grand works of romance of past and of present days. 
It may be said that authors as well as artists have the works of great masters before 
them, and they need nothing more ; and, certainly, those who have the wit to 
comprehend the examples, and patience to take up the spirit in which they were 
accomplished, will be well off among the goodly company of which they are the 
followers. But that tuition must come in more advanced years, when the mind 
and heart can take up *the harp of life,' and there is less danger of the follower 
becoming a mere copyist. 

It is life studies that are needed. It appears at first sight to be circumscribed 
work only to write from the life — to write of people you have met so that 
readers put their finger on the reality and turn to you with a smile of recognition. 
The writer fancies herself detected in some humiliating penmanship, and feels 
inclined to say, * Oh, no* I never saw any original for this.' It seems a slur on 
one's imagination, and one is abashed. What then? Should we draw upon our 
inner consciousness for heroes and heroines of fiction ? and if we did so, would the 
figures be true to humanity or unconnected — automata like? The great gift of 
insight sets all this in order. See clearly into the heart and life that passes in 
mortality before you. To see and to describe, to know and speak of what you are 
acquainted with, is the master-work. The deep, pure sight — the power faith- 
fully to portray what has been seen in the stillness of thought- watches, are necessary 
weapons of fine steel to the true romance writer. To run off with a few prominent 
ecqentricities and strike them down on paper is not knowledge of character or 
revelation of it. But faithful, simple writers, may give true reports of life so far 
as they can fathom its mysteries, and prove themselves disciples of those who 
have gazed far into depths of the waters of life, and have also written simply faith- 
fully of what they saw. Katharine Giles. 
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Solutions to Acrostics in 'Work and Leisure' may be addressed, 'W. & L. 
Acrostic, care of Miss Blake, The Cottage, Two Mile Ash, Horsham ;* and correct 
ones sent in before the i$tk proximo will be acknowledged in the Gazette. Bound copies 
of the ^Year-book of Women* s Work,* and of 'WORK AND Leisure/ will be pre- 
sented to those who send in the most correct answers before December 15M, 1881. 

A Prize of $s, was offered last month for the best Acrostic sent in to Miss Blake 
before the 10th May, This date is now' extended till the 15M of the month. 



Correct Replies to Acrostic XXIII. 
hccve been received from *L. J. .N.,* 
•L. E. J.,* *Cat and Dog,' 'Castellain/ 
and *Firenze.' 

None of those sent in to Acrostic XXII. 
are correct. 



ANSWER TO ACROSTIC XXII. 
Bread. Water. 

I. billow. 2. /Regalia. 3. £ast. 
4. ^ffluenc^. 5. Danger. 



ANSWER TO ACROSTIC XXIII. 

Madam. Woman. 

1. Meadow. 2. ^llegr^. 3. Z?rach»i. 

4. Artemisia. 5. Alerman. 

Erratum in Acrostic XXIII. 
lufr Palandrome read Palindrome. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC XXIV. 

Fair, but unfortunate, still I complain, 

And all efforts to right me seem labour 
in vain. 

Meddlesome, mischievous, what does he 
mean? 

False friend to his country, and foe to 
his Queen. 

1. Oh, you naughty, restless sprite! 

In teasing tricks you so delight. 

Dry bread for tea would serve you 
right. 

2. A lovely coast along an azure sea, 

Where winter's rigour may forgotten 
be. 

3. An open porch, beside each temple 

found, 
And echoing still to every various 
sound. 

4. Offspring, 'tis said, of royal Alfred's 

brains, 

Now seldom seen save in dark 
country lanes. 



5. Borne by each lictor in Rome's 

ancient day, 

Now forest monarchs in the dust I 
lay. 

6. I'm useless, good-for-nothing, empty, 

void ; 

Yet sometimes by a barrister em- 
ployed. 

7. Beauteous in form, but heartless — 

children's joy — 

But fatal still to many a foolish boy, 

Firenze. 

RECEIPTS. 

American Apple - Chips. — Now 
*that apples are becoming scarce and 
expensive, many persons fall back upon 
the American apple-chips as a cheap 
substitute, so that a few hints on cook' 
ing these may be useful. ' Cheap and 
nasty,' is a saying so often quoted that 
it has almost passed into a proverb, 
though, as in this case, it is often erro- 
neous. These chips can be bought at 
a grocer's for as little as 4//. per lb., and 
as they weigh lightly, one pound makes 
a nice tart or pudding. Before, how- 
ever, they are inserted in a tart they 
should be stewed for two hours, gently, 
in water rather more than sufficient to 
cover them, and to which has been 
added sugar to taste, and two or three 
strips of lemoh rind. After the stew- 
ing pour into a dish to cool ; when cool 
cover with pastry, and bake. 

Custard to eat with the above. 
— Place half-a-pint of fresh milk in a 
lined saucepan, and dissolve in it four 
large lumps of sugar; set it near the 
fire, and when lukewarm stir into it 
one large egg well beaten ; place the 
saucepan on the fire, and stir till the 
mixture thickens, then remove at once 
and pour into a glass jug. ■ When cold it 
will be of the consistence of good cream. 
A few drops of lemon-juice or vanilla 
may be added to the milk as flavouring, 
if liked. Bessie Tremaine. 
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The District Visitor's Compa- 
nion. By Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter. 
(EUiot Stock, Paternoster Row.)— To 
mention the title of this work and the 
name of the writer is sufficient to show 
that a valuable addition has been made 
to the numerous manuals upon this 
subject which are in existence. Its 
small size and attractive exterior make 
it not only a pleasant gift but a really 
convenient 'Companion/ as it can be 
carried in a waistcoat - pocket. Its 
counsels are most practical and search- 
ing, and free from that tone of self- 
complacency which sometimes spoils 
similar exhortations to persons who are 
occupying themselves with what have 
been so exaggeratedly called 'good 
works.* As if all woik done in the 
spirit of dedication to God is not 
'good ! ' and as if work for the spiritual 
edification of our fellow-creatures did 
not call for more humility and self- 
negation than any other ! In a future 
edition we cannot help hoping that 
Mr. Carpenter may be induced to sub- 
stitute other prayers for the Church 
Collects, which all District Visitors 
probably carry about with them in their 
Prayer-books, and thus not only save 
repetition, but afford that variety in 
prayer which the poor often desire, and 
which is often a difficulty to persons 
inexperienced in extempore prayer. 

The Nurses' Handbook. (Elliot 
Stock, 62 Paternoster Row.) u. — 
This little work is published uniformly 
with the above, and is well adapted for 
being a companion to it, its second 
title exactly describing its purport — to 
be 'An Elementary 'Manual for those 
who Visit and Nurse the Sick Poor.' 
The receipts for sick cookery, and the 






directions for using leeches, making 
the various poultices, fomentations, or 
dressings, &c., required on emergencies, 
are clearer and more to the point than 
any. we remember to have seen ; and 
it is also a sensible book to give to any 
one, however young or inexperienced, 
who desires to be of some practical 
service at home or in the cottage. 

A Handbook for Women En- 
gaged in Political and Social 
Work. (J. W. Arrowsmith, Quay 
Street, Bristol.) — Whatever else of poli- 
tical or social lore may be considered 
forbidden or undesirable knowledge for 
women, few persons, not entirely ab- 
sorbed by selBsh or class interests, will 
question the fitness of our knowing the 
nature of the laws especially affecting 
ourselves. Were it not that the oppor- 
tunity of the study of any abstract sub- 
ject is necessarily confined to the leisured 
classes, who, in this instance, are those 
who least need the protection or feel the 
pressure of the law, it would be con- 
sidered in the light of a duty, and not 
an intitisive impertinence, to acquaint 
ourselves with their nature and effects. 
Unless 'Take care of Number One,* 
without thinking of Number Two, is to 
be elevated into a moral maxim of the 
highest character, the fact that women 
of the middle and upper classes more 
rarely need to avail themselves of the 
law of the land than the working classes, 
will not excuse their ignorance of what 
affects the latter, even without the 
argument that these largely outnumber 
them. Miss Blackburn, then, has done 
us all a great service by publishing 
so concise and intelligible an abstract 
of the laws of our land as they affect 
women, and we earnestly hope that it 
will be largely read and acfgd it^on. 
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Garden Gilaith ; or, Talks among 
My Flowers. By Sarah F. Smiley. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) y. 6^.— This 
is one of those books of considerable 
beauty, but of some singularity, which 
is acceptable or not to its readers so 
far as they have a taste for the quaint 
and symbolical, if not at limes far- 
fetched parallelism, which it draws 
between natural and spiritual truths. 
There is plenty of graceful description 
of flowers, fruits, weeds, gardening 
operations, and the effect they have 
upon the mind of the thoughtful ob- 
server, some botanical and agricultural 
facts of interest, and a quantity of les- 
sons, morals, meditations, of more or 
less force, deduced from the same. It 
is a curious but pleasant jumble, and 
to those minds which are in harmony 
with that style of treatment of natural 
objects may be even ful^ of fascination. 
The preface, dated from Saratoga, leads 
to the conclusion that the descriptions 
have been drawn from the more glowing 
climate of the Western hemisphere. 

Smuts and Diamond^. By Selina 
Gaye. (Remington, 135 New Bond 
• Street.) — This most charming collec- 
tion of children's stories has really been 
written /or children by one who is be- 
hind the scenes, with their lives, and 
can think their thoughts as well as her 
own. So many so-called books for 
children are really written at children, 
and /or adults, that this is no mean 
recommendation, at a time when books 
of the kind swarm, and when numbers 
of them are most unsuitable for the 
impressionable, inexperienced readers, 
for whom they are intended. In Miss 
Gaye's Tales there is no morbid senti- 
ment to strain, or sensational facts to 
deaden, the feelings of the young ; but 
the really valuable instruction which it 
gives is so interwoven with the move- 
ment of the tale that it appears to arise 
directly from it. The scientific facts 
from which she draws such pretty 
morals are real science, and not its 



counterfeit The children, [as well as 
the conversations, are natural ; the 
elders occupy the proper place of ex- 
amples and not of warnings, as it is too 
often the fashion to depict parents and 
guardians, and they neither misqnder- 
stand nor terrify infant prodigies of 
supernatural virtue. In short, every 
child should be the better, and none 
can be the worse, for having read so ex- 
cellent and real a ' Child's Book.* 

A Household Queen. Sonnets and 
other Poems. By Alsager Hay Hill, is. 
Labour News Office, 15 Russell Street, 
Covent Garden. We do not know how 
far the world recognises Mr. Hill as a 
poet, but we do know that many bear 
that proud title with far less right. In 
the collection of poems, to which the 
sweet vignette we quoted a few months 
back in these columns, as so gracefully 
describing the true dignity of womanly 
service, gives its name, there are no 
harsh discords, and few, if any, of those 
meaningless lines so often put in to lead 
up to a rhyming word, or to fill up 
space. If we add that to a true rhythm 
and melodious voice, a clear ring of 
good sense and healthy thought are 
generally present, the claim of these 
sonnets to be Poems for the People, if 
not for Literati, is certainly established. 
Knowing the other side of the author's 
many-sided nature, and how he has cast 
in his lot with those who may be called 
the Day-workers of the World, we have 
little doubt which, could he have but one, 
would be most acceptable to himself as 
the title for his poems. 

Thoughts for Working Days. 
By Emily C. Orr. Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. New Edition. 
IX. td. We cannot speak too highly of 
this little work, which supplies De- 
votional Readings for a month, in the 
simplest language, upon some of the 
principal topics which arise in the lives 
of us all. It is peculiarly suited for 
persons of the working classes. 
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Perseverance Association. Hon. Sec,^ Miss A. E. Winbolt, Pem- 
broke House, South Nonvood Park. — Our readers who have watched 
this work will rejoice with us to hear that it is still * persevering/ and 
will wish it God-speed. This truly * preventive ' effort is perhaps more 
urgently needed than any other, and, comparatively speaking, is more 
successful than curative or penitentiary work. Girls of the class and 
at the age at which this work tries to guide them out of evil and into 
good, are so heedless and easily drawn into harm, that it seems too 
cruel they should be left alone to be ruined for life, by deeds in the 
first case so trivial. A new ribbon, or a new lover, is an event of equal 
importance in the estimation of many. * In both cases,' as Miss Winbolt 
remarked in her Paper, read at the opening of the Lodge, * many of 
these girls just take the one which comes first, as was lately illustrated by 
one who, being asked what her lover's name was, said she " really did not 
know, she had never asked," and did not know where he lived.' Miss 
Winbolt further begged ladies to take more trouble in procuring situ- 
ations for those girls of the character of which they knew something,'thus 
keeping them from getting accustomed to use Registries, or of drifting 
from one bad place to another, and also specially to advise them about 
their holidays, providing them, if possible, with some safe way of spending 
their hours of freedom on Boxing l)ay, Whit Monday, &c. 

Guild of Aid in Home Duties.— We are glad to notice that this 
useful and benevolent work has made considerable progress since the last 
allusion to it appeared in these columns. For those who are not acquainted 
with it, we may premise that it is an effort on the part of the Rev. Leonard 
and Mrs. Henslow, of Zeals Rectory, Bath, to assist those among the 
clergy and Church laity who may be in straitened circumstances, by 
extending to their families, household help in emergencies. This is done by 
supplying them, either gratuitously or at a small charge, with the temporary 
help of persons called * Aids,' who belong to the Association, and have in 
many instances been trained by it as nurses, cooks, matrons, &c. The 
work has largely increased of late, and a Monthly Register is now pub- 
lished, which, besides advertising servants and places, gives a list of the 
names of new Associates, and information up to date, respecting the Guild 
and the conditions upon which women of all classes are received and 
trained by it in house, kitchen, nursery, and laundry-work, parish and 
monthly nursing, &c. It has two laundries, at one of which middle-class 
women or ladies are trained with a view of becoming Laundry Matrons ; 
and at the other, girls over sixteen years of age are received for training 
as servants or laundry-maids. The work and organization of the Guild 
of Aid are too extensive to be described here, but we recommend all 
persons interested in the revival of Domestic Employment as a recog- 
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nised calling for women, and who consider that it requires technical pre- 
paration and training, to acquaint themselves with this Association. It 
may be well to mention that Churchwomen only are eligible as Associates, 
and that the tone of the whole Society is that which may be described as 
distinctively High Church. 

The Ladies* School of Technical Needlework and Dress- 
making, 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square. — The Committee of this 
Institution have just issued their fifth Annual Report, which is in itself a 
favourable augury for the future. That an undertaking so fraught with 
difficulty, and which started, as the Hon. Secretary once remarked, with 
a capital of only 2/., has survived its precarious infancy, and can tell of 
yearly increasing connexion and diminishing deficit, must be very hopeful 
to its promoters. This Society, and the other benevolent efforts of its 
Foundress and Hon. Manager, Miss Phillips, are too well known to our 
readers to require a detailed notice in these pages, but we cannot refrain 
from drawing their attention to the success which has attended the 
development of this Society into a recognised School (one of the few 
Technical Schools which exist in England), and to the good work done 
by the classes for teaching cutting out and making dresses, &c. These 
are held in provincial towns as well as in London, and a course of lessons 
in these arts would be a very fitting accompaniment to those in cookery, 
which have been attended with so much diligence all over England. 

Association for Promoting Trained Nursing in Workhouse 
Infirmaries. Office, 44 Bemers Street. — We are glad to learn that this 
Association continues to pursue its invaluable work, and that at a meeting 
of the Working Committee, held at Kensington Palace, H.R.H. Princess 
Mary Adelaide, Duchess of Teck, in the chair, it was decided to extend 
the work of the Association by adopting the following resolution : — * That 
Ladies and Gentlemen who are interested in promoting Trained Nursing 
in Workhouse Infirmaries, and visit in such Institutions, should be asked to 
become Associates, and to subscribe not less than 2s. 6d. annually to the 
Association, which it is requested may be sent to the Hon. Secretary, 
Miss L. Twining, 20 Queen Square, w.c. 

The Governesses' Home, 9 St. Stephen's Square, Westboume 
Park, w, — ^At this address, by this name, and under the management 
of an independent Committee, the Institution so long known to the 
public as * Miss Cooke's Home,' is, we are glad to hear, re-established 
upon ,an entirely new basis. That it will succeed no one can doubt who 
knows either the need there is for such Homes, or the trouble and thought 
which has been taken for it by its Committee, We are requested to make 
known that, subject to the prior claims of those for whom it was founded, 
the Committee desire to make the Home of use to any ladies coming to 
London in search of employment. Application should be made to Miss 
Cooper, the Lady Superintendent. 
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T/i£ Editor is not responsible for the opinions of Correspondents, 



Madam, — In the article in the April number of Work and Leisure 
headed ' Preventive Work, or the Care of our Girls,' it seems to me that 
a good cause is in danger of injury from inaccurate statements. It is there 
stated that the English law affords no protection whatever to orphans 
over the age of thirteen ; but the statute relating to abduction, which 
affects all unmarried girls up to the age of sixteen, expressly mentions 
not only parents but any person having the lawful care or charge of 
the g^rl — words that would include any person with whom an orphan 
was living. 

Secondly. The statute relating to the abduction of a woman possessed 
of property is a provision of an entirely different class, as is shown by the 
fact that it applies to women of any age, and is only aimed at the pro- 
tection of their property from designing persons. 

Thirdly. No reference whatever is made in your article to the 
statute which makes it a misdemeanour, punishable with two years' 
imprisonment^ to lead any woman under the age of twenty-one into 
sin *by any false pretence, false representation, or other fraudulent 



means.'* 



Fourthly. The distinction between felony and misdemeanour, of which 
some point seems to be made, is already of no practical importance, and 
win be abolished even in name, whenever the Crinlinal Code, brought 
forward by the late Government, becomes law. 

I am, truly yours, A Barrister's Wife. 

Madam, — I have read the papers on the 'Matrons* Aid Society" 
which have appeared in Work and Leisure with very great pleasure, for 
my experience as a Midwife, in practice since passing the examination of 
the Obstetrical Society some years ago, has deeply impressed me with 
the urgent need which exists for thoroughly trained women of education 
to devote themselves to the work. I earnestly appeal to such persons to 
consider the advantages which the right adoption of this most honourable 
and singularly feminine calling offers to themselves, and the claims which 
their countrywomen — nay, our country itself — has upon their services. 
For it will be no mean thing if this generation of Englishwomen lift the 
disgrace from England which our treatment of Midwifery as a profession 
has brought upon us. By no other civilised nation are nine tenths ef the 
lives of its mothers and infants at the mercy of unqualified Midwives, as 
it was estimated by the Commission appointed to collect statistics in 1843 
is the case in England ! 

|The Obstetrical Society did an excellent work in the right direction 
when they instituted their examination, and gave a Diploma to those 
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women who passed it satisfactorily; giving them thereby not only the 
means of proving it to any one wishing to secure their services, but also 
a safeguard, should they at any time have the terrible misfortune to lose 
a patient. The Diploma would prove to those interested in the patient 
that the Midwife had a right to undertake the case, supposing that all 
had promised fairly before her services were needed. I can speak 
feelingly on this subject, as it was once my misfortune to have to do the 
doctor's work — unprepared as I was, because he neglected to come the 
moment he was sent for. When I thought death might occur and an 
inquest be demanded, the remembrance that I had my Diploma as a 
proof of my knowledge gave me calmness of mind very essential to the 
welfare of my patient ; for, next to the possession of the knowledge, is the 
satisfaction of being able to prove it to others. 

I am glad to see by your last paper that the Association is progressing, 
and I feel sure you will have the co-operation of the medical profession 
and of all who know anything of the subject. Few ladies are aware, 
except those who have worked among the humble classes, how much 
many women in the poorer ranks of life suffer at their confinements for 
want of proper skill and care ; and, perhaps, no women, except hospital 
nurses, know how many owe long periods of suffering and enforced 
absence from their homes while under hospital treatment to the same 
cause, and not a few are made more or less miserable for life. Of these 
things I speak from considerable experience as a Hospital Nurse and a 
Midwife, and this must be my excuse for troubling you with this letter. 
Wishing you every success in your excellent work, believe me. 

Madam, yours faithfully, A Midwife. 

Madam, — I have read with interest the two letters respecting ' Crino- 
,line ' which have appeared in Work and Leisure, and heartily share your 
correspondents' opinions. Although I hold it to be the duty of every 
woman to dress as well and becomingly as her position demands and 
means afford — welly because it encourages trade and honest industry ; 
becotningly, because it is surely good to be neat and pleasant to look 
,upon — yet I also hold in as great horror and disgust as any one either 
reckless extravagance or blind following of foolish, uncomfortable, or ugly 
fashions for Fashion's sake. There cannot be one word to be said in 
defence of Crinoline ; and yet we Englishwomen, with ideas and wills of 
our own, will be expected to wear it if Paris leads the way. Your cor- 
respondent ' Athene ' throws out an admirable suggestion, viz. that an 
Association should be formed by ladies who pledge themselves to make 
the dictates of Fashion subservient to comfort and beauty, and, without 
adopting any of those startling novelties in the way of dress which require 
no little strength of mind to wear, to seek rather to adapt the prevailing 
mode to a few simple rules. Will no one come forward and make 
'Athene's' idea a reality? Nest. 
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Madam, — May I beg for contributions of flowers to the Flower Mission 
in connexion with the Kyrle Society of Nottingham ? All such may be 
sent to the Social Guild Rooms, Parliament Street. The Mission distri- 
butes the flowers every Wednesday to the various hospitals of the town. 

Yours very truly, P. Ashworth, Hon. Sec, 

33 Gedling Grove, Nottingham, 

Madam, — I considered it a good thing when you introduced an 
Acrostic page into your useful Magazine, because well- written acrostics 
are a useful, as well as amusing, mental exercise ; and after the in- 
structions given in your Prize Essay on the subject your readers were 
entitled to expect such. We were there told that the rules qf grammar must 
be observed, that definitions should be accurate and to the point, and judg- 
ment and good taste should be shown. But, unhappily, many of your 
Acrostic writers do not appear to consider these qualities are essentials 
and it might perhaps be a help to young writers to have some of their 
errors pointed out. I therefore send you a criticism on No. XXL, in your 
March number, which is one of the most faulty you have permitted to 
appear as yet. 

In Light I we are told of the brilliancy of the lightning, and that ' It 
is L' Pronouns can only stand for nouns or other pronouns, not for 
adjectives. * I,' therefore, might stand for * vividness,' but not for * vivid,' 
which' is only a qualifying adjective. 

Light 3 wants some ingenuity to indicate the word required. There 
should be a distinct idea in the writer's mind, which must be hinted to 
the guesser. To say * only a sailor's^word,' or * a soldier's word,' is an idle 
and dull way of doing it. 

Light 4. — The grammar rule laid down here is very eccentric. Each 
-E follows each F, When was it taught *long ago?' There is a well- 
known rule that U should follow Q, but E and F are not equivalents to 
Q and U, 

Light 7 is astonishing in geography and theology. We are told of 
Boadicea, * once tkis,^ not these, * was all your own,' and the word indicated 
is * Ic6ni,' who are usually supposed to be a people — a plural not a singular 
noun. And we are further told that Boadicea finds her throne * through 
the gates of death.' How.? When? And where? Is there a country 
called Iceni in Pluto's domain, and is there any myth extant relating 
Boadicea's enthronement there ? This will be enough to show the prin- 
cipal errors. I am, Madam, faithfully yours, Athene. 

[We print 'Athene's' letter by way. of atonement for the ninlucky Acrostic 
which has brought upon us such a chorus of aggrieved criticism, but would remark 
that it was not one of those sent in for competition, and neither claimed nor re- 
ceived a prize. It had been kindly sent in to fill up space, and there is a proverb 
which is perhaps applicable to the case, which advises not looking ' a gift horse in 
the mouth.' — Ed.] 
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Madam, — Will you allow me to correct a mistake in your last number ? 
You state that the Home in 220 Marylebone Road is dosed. It is, I am glad 
to say, not closed, but full at the present time. It is now under my manage- 
ment, and I am glad to inform you that there is every likelihood of its beings 
placed on a permanent footing as a Home for Young Working Women. 

I am, Madam, yours faithfully, Margaret Hinton. 

[We gladly accept this correction, for an establishment under such management 
as that of Mrs. Hinton's, promises indeed to be a boon to all who are fortunate 
enough to obtain admission. — Ed.] 

Madam, — I have been much interested in * G. V.'s' letter on Parochial 
Nurses in the January number of your periodical. I agree with * G. V-' 
entirely as to the desirability of getting trained ladies to nurse our poor 
people, and have myself worked hard to start one in this town. We had 
a nurse for nearly two years, but at the end of that time the plan had to 
be given up, not only from the difficulty of finding a qualified lady to fill 
the post (the one we had leaving from ill-health), but chiefly from lack of 
funds. As I gather from ' G. V.'s * letter that this last is no difficulty to 
her (for she writes apologetically to ladies of the salary being only 50/. 
a-year, together with furnished rooms-^another-26/.), I shall be very glad 
if she will give me some hints for collecting this sum. No one person in 
this place, enthusiastic on the subject, is rich enough to afford 76/. or 8o/. 
for a Parochial Nurse, and my experience is that people, with some pres- 
sure, will combine to support an unaccustomed object once for all, but 
that they do not like an annual drain upon their purses. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the slight regard that * G. V.' pays to 76/. or 80/. per annum is only 
part of her happy faculty for seeing objects through rose-coloured spec- 
tacles ; which disposition is very evident further on in her letter, where she 
endeavours to draw workers by describing the country only under the 
aspects of * green fields and shady lanes,' * fresh, white snow,' and 'rime- 
covered trees,' with the * star-spangled canopy of heaven,' apparently 
forgetful of the fact that there are times, and in our atmosphere not a few, 
when fields and lanes are very muddy, and the stars are invisible ; nor 
does frost last the whole winter. There is also another point I should 
like to notice. 'G. V.' considers one of the chief difficulties of a Parochial 
Nurse's life to be the sudden night-calls, and these no doubt are unpleasant, 
but we found that our nurse had harder trials than those in the opposition 
of the local doctors to trained nursing, and in the repugnance manifested 
by the clergy to any new move being made in their parishes. I must say, 
that since the nurse left I have heard many desires for her presence, 
some even from doctors and clergymen. I enclose my card, and remain, 

Madam, yours faithfully, Age. 

The Women's Emigration Society. Hon, Sec, Mrs. Walter Browne, 
38 Belgrave Road, s.w. Seven Emigrants have sailed under the auspices of this 
Society since our last number appear^, and applications are before the Committee 
from several others. Gifts or Loans to meet the case of those who cannot raise the 
whole of the sum required for passage and outfit are urgently needed. We regret 
Ihat a kind donation of 5^. 6^. for M. G. in the month of March, was not acknow- 
ledged in our last issue. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Replies to be addressed c\o Editor 
^Work and Leisure; iZj Piccadilly, W, 



A LADY engaged in Secretary Work 
desires to rent a BED-ROOM 
and SITTING-ROOM, Furnished or 
not, upon moderate terms, near Vic- 
toria Station. Address X. Y. Z. 

WILL any one LEND a Young 
Lady, who is studying for the 
Edinburgh Local Exam., but whose 
means do not permit of her buying the 
Books or subscribing to a Library, any 
of the following Books : — Schneider's 
Biographie des Ecrivains fran9ais, 
Masson's Introduction to the History 
of French Literature, Newton's Animtd 
Physiology, Huxley's Lessons on Phy- 
siology ? Address Miss F. D. 

A GERMAN LADY, diplom^e by 
the Prussian Government, desires 
an appointment as GERMAN MIS- 
TRESS in a High School or College, 
or a Resident Situation in a Private 
Family, in which case she can undertake 
in addition English, Fluent French, 
Rudiments of Italian, Latin, and a 
little China Painting, but no Music. 
Highest English references. Address 
Frl. E. K. 

A CLERGYMAN'S DAUGHTER, 
Trained in two Hospitals, is will- 
ing to give her Services for Board, 
Laundry, and Travelling Expenses, as 
Nurse to Patients who cannot afford 
the usual Fees. Medical reference re- 
quired, and, except in a Clergjrman's 
Family, a Clerical one also. Address 
Miss F. S. 



EMPLOYMENT AGENCY FOR 
WOMEN (Servants excepted), 
(conducted by Miss Phillips, 42 Somer- 
set Street), in connexion with Work 
and Leisure, Terms : Correspondence 
and Registration Fee, \s. On an En- 
gagement being concluded, a Fee of 5j. 
will be charged to each party. Office 
hours, II till I o'clock. 

SITUATIONS WANTED by 

Miss F. J. — Nursery Governess. 
English, Drawing, and Rudiments 
of Music. Age 19. 

Miss J. W. C— Finishing Governess. 
English, good Music, Parisian 
French, German, and Drawing. 
75/. and Laundress. 

Miss J. — Lady Housekeeper or Com- 
panion to a Lady mentally afflicted. 

Mrs. A. — Desires Secretary Work in 
London. Highly recommended. 

Miss J. M. — Resident Governess in 
South of England. Age 24. Teaches 
English, Music, French, Drawing. 

Miss M. — Resident or Daily. Church 
of England. Good French, German, 
Music, Drawing, and Latin. Age 30. 

Miss A. M. — Housekeeper or Matron 
in a small Institution. Age 38. 30/. 

MISS PHILLIPS desires to acknow- 
ledge Parcels of Clothes from 
Miss S., Miss M., and Cheltenham. 
Under-linen and Boots are always very 
acceptable. 



LESSONS BY CORRESPOND- 
ENCE in English Literature, 
History, Arithmetic, Latin, German, 
and Italian. For terms, &c., apply to 
Vera, Mr. Nicholls, Baker, Bushey, 
Herts. 



Sit\}txtl0ins &upplemeitn 



MRS. Stuart Rendel, i6 Palace 
Gardens, w., wishes to recom- 
mend — 
A Superior Person, aged 30 (Married), 
who has kept a small School, either 
for a similar post, or as useful Maid 
to Children out of arms, or Nurse. 

Also, an active and Trustworthy 
Widow, known to her for many 
years, who will go out on a job 
either as Plain Cook, Servants' Sick 
Nurse, Charing, or take charge of 
Chambers or House. Address Mrs. 
Ann Leggett, c/o Mrs. Mayhew, 
24 Seymour Place, Bryanston Sq. 

eaconess l. collier, 

2 Sutton Place, Hackney, e., 
needs a Convalescent Letter (East- 
bourne or Westgate Homes preferred) 
and Letters for the Surgical Aid Society 
for urgent cases. Apply to address. 

HE COMMITTEE of the SO- 
CIETY for PROMOTING the 
EMPLOYMENT of WOMEN has 
just Opened a REGISTRY for 
WAITRESSES at their Office, 22 
Berners Street. Ladies requiring assist- 
ance for Afternoon, Dinner, and Evening 
Parties, may there hear of thoroughly 
respectable Women who understand 
Waiting at Table and Carving. 

WANTED. — An Engagement as 
COMPANION to a Lady, not 
an Invalid. Age of Applicant, 23 ; is 
Cheerful, Musical, Intelligent, and fond 
of Reading. A good Needlewoman ; 
and a member of the Church of Eng- 
land. Address 1*. B., Box 20, Post 
Office, Carlisle. 

WANTED. — An Engagement as 
GOVERNESS to Young 
Children under twelve, by a young 
Lady in her 20th year. Acquirements : 
Music, French, Drawing and English ; 
is a member of the Church of England, 
and cheerful in disposition. Address 
T. B., Box 20, Post Office, Carlisle. 

ALAD Y, removing to her own house, 
with large Garden, twenty -six 
miles from London, would like the " 
CARE of Two or Three Children 
whose parents are obliged to live in 
town or abroad. Or would arrange for 
One or Two Ladies to BOARD with 
her, wholly or partially. Highest 
references given and required. Address 
E. C, Homecroft, St. Luke's Road, 
Maidenhead. 



TWO SISTERS wish ORDERS for 
Making, Cleaning, and Mending 
Lace; Transferring, Netting, Crochet, 
Millinery, and idl kinds of Fancy 
Work. Charges moderate. Address 
Miss James, 62 Finbro' Road, South 
Kensington. 

ASSISTANT MATRON.— Wanted 
in a small Training Home for. 
Girls, a respectable Woman as Assistant 
Matron. One with a good knowledge 
of Laundry work preferred. Apply, 
with references, to Mrs. J. W. Pye- 
Smith , East Hill House, She ffield. 

EVENING EMPLOYMENT, 
Literary or as Secretary, wanted 
by a Lady highly educated. Copying 
and Proof-reading done at her own 
residence. E. G. E. , Messrs. May & Co.,. 
Advertising Agents, 150 Piccadilly, w. 

DRESSMAKING BY MEASURE- 
MENT, FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. Adapted from the Ger- 
man Method for the * Ladies' School 
OF Technical Needlework and 
Dressmaking,' 42 Somerset Street, 
Portman S quare. _ P ost free , yd, 

CHAPERON, COMPANION, 
GOVERNESS, HOUSE- 
KEEPER. — Re-engagement required 
by a Gentlewoman; Accomplished, 
Domesticated, Cheerful, and would 
prove Invaluable where trust and con- 
fidence is required. Good Reader and 
Chess-player. * Faith,' Hatchards' 
Library, Piccadilly. 

EDUCATION and RESIDENCE. 
Some Ladies, exceedingly fond 
of Children, are desirous to have the 
CARE, temporary or permanent, of a 
little CHILD, from four to eight years 
of age. The Ladies receive a limited 
number of Gentlemen's Children under 
nine years of age, for Morning Instruc- 
tion on the Kindei|[arten S3rstem. The 
house is in a cheerml and healthy situa- 
tion, with good garden, &c. Terms 
inclusive. Address E. H. S., Amside, 
Surbiton, Surrey. 

WANTED.— Morning or Afternoon 
Engagement as GOVERNESS, 
in London. Thorough English, French, 
Music, and Drawing. Elementary Ger- 
man. Or would give Lessons in Paint- 
ing on Satiny Muslin, Wood; or exe- 
cute Orders for Painting on these 
materials, and for Art Needlework* 
Address Miss Rankin, c/o Mrs. C. 
Withers, Froxfield, Hungerford, Berks. 
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* Work and Lreisure,' Orders for the Magazine, Inquiries for Terms of Advertising:, 
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MANAGER of Work & Leisure,* Messrs. Hatchard*s, 187 Piccadilly. 
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Part XL — The Drama. 

HE Paper in our last number, which introduced the 
subject of the Drama as affording a maintenance to 
women, concluded with asking the question — * How 
far the Stage offers to them a desirable and profitable calling, 
and whether it be generally consistent with the principles of 
Christian benevolence to aid and abet them in adopting and 
following it ? * Although it may seem that the demand for 
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actresses is so limited, and the number of women who possess: 
the natural qualifications for success in this calling so small 
that it might be omitted from our pages without remark, yet 
in our experience it is not so. The number of girls who, 
in the enthusiastic and impressionable stage of early youth,, 
more or less seriously contemplate entering it, is too large to 
be ignored, while the proportion of women of all ages,, 
drawn from almost every rank, who are connected with 
theatres, is considerably greater than may at first sight appear 
to many persons. Moreover, it is not the leaders in the pro- 
fession the geniuses whose names are in every mouth, whose 

talents command money and social distinction, as well as. 
admiration, and whose number is necessarily few, to whom 
these considerations are devoted. These remarks are made 
in the interest of the rank and file, many, of whom need 
womanly friendship and assistance outside their calling, and 
too many of whom are carried out of the lists every year, sick 
in heart or body, or mortally wounded with the mishaps of 
a career which, brilliant as it often looks from the outside, 
has an inner history of labour, disappointment, privation, and 
failure, as hard or harder to bear than that of many others 
which seem much rougher, and which offer no prizes. 

No apology, therefore, seems necessary for proceeding 
a step further on our inquiry to-day— How far the Stage 
offers women with a suitable maintenance.? or for considering 
the moral objections so frequently urged, and with much 
real, as well as apparent truth, against it. The clearest 
impression derived from a study of women's lives behind the 
scenes of English theatres seems to be, that there is no 
essential connexion between the Stage and any special views 
upon Morality, the standard of which varies in it as much 
as in any other calling; but that the tone of opinion 
and conduct among the actors and actresses attached to 
any theatre is very largely affected by the character of 
the management. Where the manager is a man or woman 
of high moral principle and right feeling, the general tone 
of the company will be higher than where the reverse is 
the case ; while managers have also the power, if they 
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choose to exercise it, of protecting the younger and less* 
experienced of their staff, and of maintaining good order by- 
enforcing of certain regulations, as well as by the potent 
influence of their own example. In fact, it would seem 
that the responsibility for much of the danger which unr- 
doubtedly exists to young women following the theatrical 
profession lies at the door of the non- professionals who fre- 
quent the theatre behind the scenes. We are all too ready 
to shift the blame from our own shoulders, and it has been an 
easy way of settling the question of Stage Morals to reproach 
the managers of theatres with all the evil, much of which lies 
at the door of the general public. 

If the Christian world had, like Luther, declared that the 
Devil should not have the monopoly of all the good things — 
and we hope we have convinced our readers that recreation 
and amusement derived from acting may be reckoned among 
these — ^the English Stage need not have lain under a ban so 
long. We trust now that a better time is coming in this 
respect. The earnest and lengthy discussions which took 
place in the Standard and other daily papers last year, the 
efforts of the Church and Stage Guild to effect a better 
understanding between those two great powers, must at 
any rate diffuse a truer knowledge Qp the subject, and, it 
is to be hoped, will bring more people to throw the weight of 
their influence into the balance on the side of purer plays 
and more conscientious management. For so powerfully does 
the character of the management affect the moral tone of 
theatres behind the scenes, that the public should do all 
they can to strengthen the hands of upright managers who 
have a sense of moral responsibility towards their employ^eSy 
and to lend their countenance and support to what is 
*pure, lovely, and of good report,' not only in the repre- 
sentations given on the stage, but on all that goes on 
within the walls of the theatre. That the general tone 
and feeling for morality of the English Stage is steadily 
rising no one can deny, and very little inquiry will suffice 
to inform all who take the trouble to inquire, which theatres 
they may attend with a clear conscience, not only as to 
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the influences brought to bear up6n the audience, but upoir 
the performers themselves. 

The reports of the Press give a very fair idea of the 
nature of the plays acted at any given theatre, and although 
it does not follow that the management of the theatre is^ 
blameless because the majority of the pieces played are un- 
objectionable plays, or that no well-conducted actress, un- 
avoidably impelled by circumstances or poverty, ever takes 
part in scenes she cannot altogether approve, yet the question 
of encouraging theatres where the tone of the plays is doubtful 
or low, if not actually bad in tone, is easily decided, and that 
on the very threshold. Theatres, it is true, very frequently 
change hands ; but so much publicity is now given to every- 
thing, that no one has an excuse in London for attending- 
those where the character of the management is doubtful. 
Without requiring from managers such a guarantee for the 
character of the persons employed by them as an inquisitorial 
knowledge alone could give, the public have a right to expect 
that the places to which they bring, or desire to bring, their 
own children for amusement, should not be of a nature to 
injure the lives and characters of the children of other people, 
while it surely does uot require a very heightened moral sense 
to dislike the thought of being brought into the sympathetic 
relations which exist between the true actor and his audience 
with persons of immoral character. 

In Mr. Matthew Arnold's powerful article in the August 
number of the Nineteenth Century ^ last year, he arrives at the 
conclusion that, after two centuries of distrust and estrange- 
ment, the British Middle-class again want, and demand, a 
sound, healthy. National Theatre ; and this opinion is borne 
out with respect to a lower class by the experience of 
those who have been engaged on the establishment of the 
Coffee Music Hall Company, designed to afford innocent 
entertainment to London artisans. While engaged on her 
plans for opening a Temperance Music-hall, where working 
people of both sexes could have innocent entertainments 
without that alloy of strong drink which so obscures their 
moral sense as to turn some of these places into real Pande* 
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moniums, the Secretary of the Company told us she was 
quite pestered by demands for shares from working men, who 
called upon her at unearthly hours of the morning to pay in 
their contributions before setting out for their day's work ! 

From below then, as well as from above, comes a con- 
firmation of Mr. Matthew Arnold's assertion,. * The Theatre 
is irresistible,' and an additional plea for doing as he re- 
commends, ' Organize the Theatre.' It is to this starved need 
of the British public for the theatre in its integrity that he 
attributes their engouement over the artists of the Comddie 
Fran^aise during the late visit of those distinguished artists 
to England. While doing ample justice to the marvellous 
perfection of their performances, he reflects pretty freely upon 
the character of some of their plays, and disagrees from some 
who hold that the English language has no great plays 
adapted to the stage. On the contrary, he considers that we 
have a really national drama, and many plays so good, that 
were they but brought forward it would no longer be thought 
necessary to insult the English public by adaptations from 
French sources, and by such unendurable plays as some that 
have lately disgraced the boards of our theatres. 

The drift of his article would seem to agree with our own 
opinion, that if English play-goers took a truer view of their 
responsibility with regard to both plays and performers, the 
tide of improvement which is setting in might be greatly 
helped. Much harm to theatres, to the performers, and to 
the public at large, has been done by the attitude of the 
Church, and of the so-called religious world, who have laid 
both the stage and performers under a ban. Now that there are 
perfectly innocent plays to be seen in London and elsewhere, 
now that some of the theatres are under the direct manage- 
ment of good men and women, who by their authority, per- 
sonal supervision, and influence, permit nothing by which 
scandal can arise or youth be corrupted, there is no excuse 
for this wholesale condemnation. 

It would seem, therefore, that while it is most undesir- 
able for women, unless especially gifted, to adopt so laborious 
and precarious a calling, and one which depends so entirely 
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upon things as much beyond her control as her own health 
and the caprice of the public, yet there are cases in which 
the ^ Nobksse oblige^ of special and extraordinary genius 
amounts to a distinct vocation for the art, whom it is 
equally impossible to keep off the boards. Where this 
is the case, a girl should seek admission into the best toned 
of our theatres, under the management, if possible, of a 
good woman as well as a good man, and praying God to 
keep her from harm, may expect Him to do so. Where a 
girl's natural disposition is ;to be vain, shallow, and heartless, 
the danger of her position, in a sphere where her very duty 
is to please and her laudable desire to shine, becomes greatly 
aggravated : but w/iere is such a nature safe ? The world 
and the human heart meet on many other stages besides 
that of the theatre ; and where temptations abound, provided 
it be clearly the path of duty, we learn that God's grace also 
doth abound. There are women whose hearts turn 

* True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home,' 

even amid the temptations and publicity of a stage career ; 

and it should be our part to do what in us lies to support 

and encourage them, giving honour where honour is due, 

instead of making their lives still more difficult by censo- 

riousness or neglect. /^ , .. rv 

** (To be continued^ 



Witmm ass laeformetis. 

PERHAPS one of the best * signs of the times ' just now for those who 
are interested in female welfare is the energy with which wonjien of 
all classes work now at pointing out and trying to reform faulty systems 
and abuses of all kinds. Many have for some time worked in this way 
privately in their own houses, or villages, or parishes, or estates, accord- 
ing to their positions in life ; and now many do so publicly, pointing out 
with voice or pen the mistakes and wrongs they see so plainly, and calling 
on the public, with all the eloquence they possess, to bestir itself in re- 
moving the wrong, or rectifying the mistake. Women seem in many ways 
well fitted to undertake such work ; they are generally full of pity for the 
weak and oppressed, and of horror at tyranny and injustice ; they are 
quicker-sighted than men, and have, as a rule, more opportunities of seeing 
the practical working of laws and systems which may sound well on paper, 
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yet be utter failures in practice. Last, and certainly not least, many of 
them have strong natural gifts of expression, and are happy in enforcing 
their own feelings and views upon others. 

But it has been discovered in the present day that few people succeed 
in any line of work without previous training, and this * reforming ' line is 
no exception to the rule. A woman who knows that she has, in any 
measure, the gifts of clear brainS, and ready or convincing powers of ex- 
pression either in speech or writing, should cultivate such gifts sedulously ; 
but a good or a bad use may be made of every talent, and she should be 
very careful lest her powers either run to waste, or do positive mischief for 
want of her knowing how to use them well and wisely. It is with the view 
of helping her to use them to the greatest possible advantage, both for 
herself and others, that these suggestions have been put upon paper for a 
journal which specially devotes itself to the interests of women. 

It must be remembered that the possession of a power does not always 
include the knowledge how and when to use it, and the best weapon may 
fail in its purpose if unskilfully wielded. To begin suggestions, then, — it 
Is a great pity that women do not learn to argue well. This remark may 
raise a smile, but it is a fact that scarcely one woman in twenty can 
really argue a point in which she is interested clearly, intelligently, and 
quietly. Supposing that she does not lose her temper (which only too 
many men and women do on such occasions), her idea of argument is 
generally to reiterate her own assertions, neither answering her adversary's 
points, nor perceiving whether her own have been already answered ; and 
then when, as often happens, the adversary perceives that the argument is 
making no progress whatever, and so retreats into silence, she believes that 
her point is proved, and her opponent discomfited. The consequence is, 
that she never discovers the weak parts of her own cause, and never learns 
to see two sides to a question. Is it wonderful, then, if her advocacy does 
not always bear much fruit ? I have often wished that all women, whether 
mathematical or not, would go through a little Euclid in their youth ; it 
would certainly do them no harm, for it would show them when a thing is 
really proved, and would teach them how vague their own ideas of proof 
generally are. 

Next, there is a mental shortsightedness in our sex that is most unfor- 
tunate. If a woman sees a law working harshly and cruelly for some one 
in whom she is interested, she immediately concludes that the law is in 
itself bad, and, if she have influence enough, begins to move vigorously 
towards its alteration or abolition. She forgets (or has never heard) that 
one of our greatest lawyers said, *It is not possible for human ingenuity to 
frame a law that shall not at some time or other press hardly upon some 
human being;' she forgets that all life is a balance of good against evil, 
and that the consequences of alteration or abolition may be much worse 
for many people than the existing law can be ; she cannot see beyond her 
own range of sympathies, and so, if her attempts fail, it does not strike her 
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that she may be mistaken throughout. She only abuses the tyranny and 
hard-heartedness of men. It would at any rate be a better thing for her- 
self to believe that she may not be fully aware of all the pros and cons in 
a difficult and complicated question, but does she think so ? 

The mention of men's tyranny and hard-heartedness is a natural 
preface to a third head, in which I should like to suggest to women 
the extreme want both of wisdom and good taste in asserting, as 
many do, that mbst men are selfish tyrants, that they, are utterly in- 
different to the welfare and happiness of women if either interfere at all 
with their own convenience or popularity, and that they are simply bent 
upon keeping all women in the position of dolls or drudges. First, this 
assertion is far too sweeping, as many, many men's names could testify ; 
next, it is utterly impossible so to separate men's and women's welfare and 
happiness that they shall not be really one in the end ; thirdly, if men be 
ever so brutal and selfish, is it wise to be always telling them they are so ? 
Considering that all important reforms must be carried out more or less 
through the agency of men, is it wise to be always assuring them that 
they are, en masse, despicable ? People have been reformed by having the 
better side of their nature persistently held up to them ; has any one 
ever yet been reformed by having the worse side of his perpetually 
dragged into light ? 

Human nature is vain ; we all like to be thought well of (only we 
generally call it * being understood'). If we try in this way to * under- 
stand ' others, we have more chance of getting them to help us volun- 
tarily, and it is surely better for all parties to have help cheerfully and 
willingly offered than to extort it at the point of the sword. 

I think if women in general, and especially those who * have a call ' to 
write or speak, would consider these few suggestions, their writings and 
speeches might have more influence than they sometimes have now, 
might command more respect from really able intellects, and so might 
succeed much more largely, which success is the object of this entire paper. 

There are some minor points also to which their attention might with 
advantage be drawn when they assume the championship of any cause, 
as — No. I, strict accuracy in the facts they quote ; No. 2, care not to use 
weak arguments in a good cause ; and. No. 3, great care not to write or 
speak in an exaggerated style. By No. i, I mean getting up your subjects 
thoroughly, sifting every morsel of evidence that is brought before you, 
allowing yourself to take nothing for granted, and receiving no testimony 
from doubtful sources ; No. 2 involves pitiless and unsparing criticism of 
your own arguments, and searching for their weak points as you would 
search for the weak points in your opponent's ; and No. 3 brings up an 
eminently feminine failing of which most women are quite unconscious. 
It refers to the habit, so very common among women, of using upon 
everyday subjects language which should only be employed upon really 
important ones, of making sweeping assertions, and generalising from 
insufficient premises, &c. &c. In drawing-room conversation it is often 
very amusing, but no woman should allow herself to use it in serious 
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conversation or argument, as is far too often done. Women have much 
influence, both silent and open, on all important questions, but they ought 
to have much more ; their powers are fully equal to even greater au- 
thority than they possess, and they would have much more if they would 
only train themselves by cultivating their characters on their weakest 
sides. This sounds almost too absurdly obvious a recommendation to 
be written down, yet how many even really clever women are there who 
deliberately work at supplementing or strengthening their weak points ? 
It is a grand thing to see women engaged in warfare for truth and right 
at whatever cost of labour or weariness to themselves ; it would be 
grander still to see them vanquishing their adversaries, and bringing them 
home, not as prisoners chained to the triumphal car, but as ready fellow- 
helpers, convinced of the truth, and won over to it by women's eloquence, 
and sense, and goodness. Such a victory as this only women can effect ; 
it is not beyond their powers if they will aim at it steadily, wisely, and 
thoughtfully. S. F. M. 

Efft Hegal protection of fflffilomen,* 

[Mr. Marshall's most kind contribution to these pages places before our readers a clear and 
comprehensive statement of the Law as it at present exists ; but they will, doubtless, distinguish 
between an explanation and a justification. The intention of the Law certainly is to protect 
young women and girls from those^ who have desi^s upon their honour as well as upon their 
property ; but, owing to the greatly increased facilities for locomotion, and the early age at which 
children are now removed from the care of those who are called their natural guardians, it at 
present fails adequately to do so. Its provisions, therefore, need readjustment to the altered 
conditions of life at the present day; and, as Miss Hopkins points out in the letter which appears 
elsewhere in our columns, they should be extended to the Master or Mistress of Domestic Service, 
and to the Employer of the Shop or Factory Girl. The extension of the rule as to age, which 
Mr. Marshall considers desirable, might, in the opinion of many, be still more widely applied, 
and, it would seem also, to other cases beyond that mentioned by him. — Ed.] 

I PROPOSE to give in this paper a short, but I hope accurate, ajccount of the 
present state of the law of England as regards those offences, both of fraud 
and of violence, of which women and girls are the peculiar subjects. There 
seems to be a good deal of misapprehension on these points in the minds of many, 
and I venture to hope that the short summary which the limits of this Magazine 
allow me to offer will be of service to those who have the care and protection of 
their fellow-creatures so much at heart. 

I will divide the subject of offences into the classes of offences of direct violence 
and offences in -which fraud is the prevailing element. The grossest form of violence 
which can be offered to a woman, the forcibly taking away her honour, is 2i felony. 
It is punishable with a maxinmvi penalty of penal servitude for life. If com- 
mitted upon a girl under twelve years of age, her consent cannot be pleaded as 
a defence. If committed with the consent of a girl between the ages of twelve 
and thirteen, the same offence is a misdeineanory and is punishable with a 
maximum penalty of two years' imprisonment with hard labour. This dis- 
tinction is not very obvious, and it would be well if the rule as regards children 
of twelve were applied also to those one year older. 

Improper assaults on women and girls are misdemeanors, punishable with a 
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As in many other cases, the legislation upon this subject has been gradual and fragmentary. 
When Parliament finds time to pass the new (Criminal Code the law will be consolidated, and, on 
some points, amended. 
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ifiaximum penalty of two years' imprisonment with hard labour. By an Act of 
Parliament passed last year (43 & 44 Vic. c. 45), it is laid down, that in 
assaults of this kind on children under thirteen years of age, consent cannot be 
pleaded as a defence. This Act is one of great practical advantage. 

By the expression ' maximum penalty ' is meant the utmost amount of punish* 
ment which the Judge may inflict ; and, of course, he may give a lighter sentence 
according as the circumstances of the case seem to him to warrant it. In trials for this 
class of oflences, the accused is usually charged also with committing a ' common 
assault,* of which he may be convicted if the evidence on the graver charge is not 
sufficient. Accessories, aiders and abettors, are also punishable in their degree. 

The next offence which I have to mention is one terribly rife in these days, 
one to which girls in large towns are especially exposed ; one which, by the means 
of sham Registry Offices and Employment Agencies, is often carried on without 
detection. If any one, by fraud or false pretences, procures a girl under twenty- 
one to part with her honour, it is a misdemeanor, and the offender is liable to a 
maximum penalty of two years* imprisonment with hard labour. This punish- 
ment might, with good effect, be made heavier. 

I come now to the crime of Abduction, which is of three kinds. 

To abduct against her will a woman possessed of or expecting property, 
whether with intent to marry or to dishonour her, and in the cases of girls under 
twenty-one to take them fraudulently out of the protection of their parents or 
guardians, for any reason, is a felony, punishable with a maximum penalty of 
fourteen years* penal servitude. This is the offence called in the old law-books 

* stealing an heiress,* and in the days of Gretna Green and Fleet marriages was 
far more common than it is now. Secondly, to take by force, or to detain against 
her will, a woman of any age, with intent to marry or to dishonour her, is a 
felony, punishable with a maximum of fourteen years* penal servitude. In these 
cases the offence is committed even if the woman goes at first voluntarily, and is 
detained afterwards against her will. 

The last offence of this kind is the abduction of girls under sixteen years of 
age. This act is positively prohibited, even if no corrupt motive appears ; but, of 
course, the appearance of such a motive would be a reason for increasing the 
punishment upon conviction. To take an unmarried girl, under the age of sixteen, 
out of the charge of her father or lawful guardian is a misdemeanor, punishable 
with a maximum penalty of two years* imprisonment with hard labour. The 

* taking away * is construed most widely, and the offence is committed even if the 
girl is only beguiled away for an hour. Her consent is no 'defence to the charge ; 
nor is the consent of her father, if it has been obtained by fraudulent misrepre- 
sentations. And the offender is not excused even if he bond fide believed the girl 
to be over sixteen. But it appears that he must know that she was under some 
lawful guardianship at the time. I need hardly say that this is an offence to 
which the children of the poor, who are obliged to go out in the streets and 
places of public resort without any protection, are especially liable. 

The last technically criminal offence I have to mention is Bigamy, an offence 
of which a girl who has hastily married a man of whose antecedents she knows 
nothing, is not unfrequently the victim. Bigamy is a felony, punishable with a 
maximum penalty of seven years* penal servitude. It is committed by any one 
who, being already lawfully married, contracts a marriage with a third party, 
which would have been valid if the first party had not already been married. And 
even a marriage within the prohibited degrees is bigamy, although the bigamous 
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marriage itself is not valid. If a person has not heard of a husband or wife for 
seven years, and has no means of proving him or her to be alive, bigamy is not 
committ,ed by a second marriage. But there is a very prevalent mistake here, 
which stands in need of correction. If the first husband or wife re-appears the 
second marriage is not valid, nor are the children legitimate. Only the parties 
are not liable to the punishment attached to bigamy. 

Before considering the offence of Seduction, with which I shall close this 
paper, I may as well mention a recent legislative enactment of great practical 
good, passed last year. By the Act 43 & 44 Vic. c. 15^ children under the age 
of fourteen, who are living in houses of ill-fame, or are habitually in company 
with persons of immoral character, may, on application to the magistrates, be 
removed and sent to Industrial Schools. 

Seduction is not, by the law of England, a crimef and could hardly be made 
one ; but by a curious legal fiction a punishment may be awarded to the seducer. 
The father, or even the master, of a girl who has been the victim of seduction, 
may, if she has in consequence been incapacitated for the performance of her 
daily duties, bring an action for the damage which has accrued to him from the 
loss of her services ! And, in the case of an orphan, this action may be brought 
by a relative or benefactor who has taken care of her. The loss of service must 
be proved, but the services may be of the most trivial kincj, And the father must 
not, by his conduct or neglect, have contributed to the commission of the offence. 
When the damages are assessed by the jury, they are what is called vindictive ; 
they represent not so much the father's loss of services as his loss of character 
and peace of mind, and are, in fact, a money fine imposed on the seducer. Aggra- 
vating circumstances, such as a promise to marry not fulfilled, serve to increase 
the damages, and the girl's own previous character is also taken into account. 

The subject of Breach of Promise to Marry I reserve for a future paper, in 
which I hope to speak of the English Marriage-laws in general. 

Inner Temple, Edward H. Marshall, M.A. 

By the Author of ' Smuts and Diamonds,' &c. 

Chapter I. 

WE were sitting together in the balcony, my brother, and sister, and 
I, one sultry summer evening, many years ago. The heat had 
been unusually oppressive, even for a July in London, and Miriam and I 
had been watching the departure of one neighbour after another for 
sea-side or country with feelings little short of envy. 

The air felt utterly exhausted, and the trees of the small dull square 
into which we looked were already beginning to fade and wither, in a 
way which was rather melancholy to watch. 

* Oh, Nance, the country ! ' sighed Miriam. * Do you remember two 
years ago ? ' 

Did I not ? Whenever I thought of that summer I seemed to see a 
vision of cloudless blue skies, golden sunshine, roses, honeysuckles, and 
waving corn-fields. It was the brightest, merriest, summer of our lives, 
and looked all the brighter from the contrast of that which followed it. 
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* Nancy,* said Miriam again, after a minute or two's silence, * isn't 
this just the sort of evening when something ought to happen ? a still, 
breathless evening, when everything seems to be waiting, and listening, 
and expecting?' 

* Probably a thunder-storm,' said Raymond, dryly, glancing at some 
ominous douds which had risen in the west ; but Miriam went on, with- 
out deigning to heed him. 

* Only think, if // should come, Nancy ! It might, you know ; and 
wouldn't it be perfectly exquisite and delicious? We could go off to 
Switzerland to-morrow, and have a real whole holiday for two or three 
months ; and then in the autumn we could go down to the Italian lakes, 
and see Venice and Florence, and then spend the winter in Rome ! The 
very idea of it is almost enough to make one crazy ! Oh ! if it would but 
come ! ' and Miriam clasped her two little hands together, and looked 
extremely bewitching in her eagerness. 

We all knew what the magic * it ' was, which was to accomplish this 
delightful programme for us, for Miriam's day-dreams were a standing 
joke. She was very young, very enthusiastic and romantic, and very 
warm-hearted ; and as for the past two years our life had been more 
than usually monotonous, and full of petty cares, she had taken to 
indulging in sundry visions of a golden future. Sometimes Raymond 
was to make a sudden and wonderful reputation as an artist, for in his 
genius we all had firm and unbounded faith ; and if only he could spare 
time from those 'abominable pot-boilers,' as Miriam contemptuously 
called them, we felt certain he would more than equal Sir Joshua. Some- 
times I was to marry a duke, and thus retrieve the family fortunes. I never 
understood why I was to be the selected victim, but when I suggested 
that Miriam herself had better take the duke I was always met by a 
most decided negative. Sometimes I was to be allowed to make my way 
quietly as a miniature painter, for photographs were then unknown, and 
I was already doing a little in this line among our friends and acquaint- 
ances ; but then, as Miriam remarked, * it was so slow ! ' And so indeed 
it was. Sometimes Miriam's voice — a very sweet one, which was being 
carefully trained — was to be the deus ex machind to extricate us from all 
difficulties ; but of late her favourite notion had been that some unknown 
friend or relative, who had taken no notice whatever of us during his 
life, was to make amends for his neglect by dying and leaving us the 
whole of the large fortune he had accumulated in India (or elsewhere, 
for she was not particular on this head) ; and then we, who also had 
poor, relations, some as poor as ourselves, were to send the boys to 
schools and universities, and give the hard-worked parents a real rest 
and holiday for once in their lives, while we brightened up their dingy 
homes, and in fact played the part of Ladies Bountiful on a gfrand scale, 
and in the most satisfactory and judicious manner possible. We had 
discussed it all so often that Miriam and I felt quite sure we should not 
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^e in the least embarrassed by the receipt of a lawyer's letter, informing 
tus that our distant cousin was at length dead, and had left us a charming 
house in the country, with an income of forty thousand a-year. * We may 
as well have enough while we are about it,' Miriam used to remark gravely. 

As some excuse for our finding things more than usually flat and 
itrying just then, it may be mentioned that whereas Miriam and I had 
been humbly proposing to go and spend a week at Hampstead, as the 
only change within our reach (not a despicable one either, years ago), 
even that hope had fallen through. Well might Miriam call my ivory- 
painting 'slow,' in more senses than one. I was not by any means 
perfect in the art as yet, and my charges were low accordingly. It took 
vme months of laborious work to earn a few guineas ; and when, as had 
just now happened, people went off for their summer holiday and forgot 
<that they owed me anything, or thought that such a trifle would do just 
as well a few weeks hence, it did seem hard, for our last chance of a 
holiday vanished hopelessly, and thene seemed nothing for us but to fall 
back upon the 'Indian cousin,' who was as entirely a figment of our 
imaginations as his last will and testament in our favour. We had no 
cousin or other relation in India — no wealthy relation anywhere, in fact, 
so far as we knew ; but we were young, and the future held for us then 
endless and boundless possibilities. 

Miriam and I went on building our airy castles in a subdued tone of 
voice, that we might not disturb Raymond, who was gazing intently at 
the opposite chimney-pots, with the look on his face which was popularly 
believed among us to mean that he was meditating on the subject of 
some grand work of art, some masterpiece, to be painted whenever he 
had time. 

I remember all the little circumstances of that evening very distinctly, 
and I never, even now, pass through the old square, which looks dingier 
than ever, without recalling our conversation and Raymond's grave, 
gentle face. He must have heard more than we imagined, for just when 
Miriam was uttering one of her wildest wishes he turned round with a 
quiet, ' Dear child, is that wise?' 

* Perhaps not, you sober old person ! ' laughed Miriam, gaily; *but it 
was not intended for your ears, and I don't pretend to be very wise 
myself. Besides, if we are obliged to suffocate here all through the 
srnnmer, there is so much the more reason why we should have some- 
thing pleasant to think of. Nance and I have been enjoying ourselves 
very much, I can tell you. We have been up the Rhine to Schaffhausen, 
and across the St. Gothard into Italy, and when you spoke we were just 
going to take you to the galleries in Rome, and you were going to study 
the old masters all the winter. I'm sure you ought to be much obliged 
to us, for you know it is what you would like above all things ; and oh, 
dear ! what lovely things we could buy! and what a number of pleasant 
things we could do for ourselves and other people, if only // would come ! ' 
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* "All the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them," ' said Ray- 
mond, softly ; ' we know who has them to dispose of ! ' 

* But, Raymond, I am not going to sell my shadow,' cried Miriam^ 
looking both shocked and startled, though she spoke lightly. ' I never 
thought — I didn't mean * 

* That is just it, dear ; people never, or seldom, do think or mean, but 
they acf, and it comes to much the same thing in the end as if they had 
meant.' 

I must confess I thought him just a little hard on our darling then^ 
but I do not now. Those dreams of wealth and prosperity, even though 
not entirely selfish, were not wholesome when so persistentiy indulged inj 
but I also believe that Raymond's sermon was intended more for himselT 
than us, for he too had his ambition, though of a different kind from 
ours ; and hard work it was for him sometimes to throw his heart into 
his often monotonous daily labours. Perhaps, however, he felt that he 
might seem a little severe, for he presendy said, in a much lighter tone, 
* Come now, Miriam, let us cotmt up the things " it " would not be abla 
to give you. I think it would do me good to hear.' 

* Well, of course, we have one another, but I don't see that " it " need 
separate us.' 

* Ah ! but you don't know ; there might be some eccentric con- 
dition attached to the will: as, for instance, that we were each to live: 
in a separate house, and never meet except by gas-light ; or that you 
were never to sing, and I never to touch a brush, on pain of forfeiting 
every farthing.' 

* Well, then, " it " would have to go ; we all know you are not to be- 
bought. Who was it who said he could make a nobleman any day, but 
not a real artist, or a poet ? Well, I know somebody did, or something 
like it.' 

*And tHen, there is that romantic fellow, Max, who is not to be- 
bought, either, I fancy,' whispered Raymond ; but Miriam discreetly 
ignored this last remark, and continued, — 

* Of course some of the best things are not to be bought, and no- 
amount of money could make up to one for being a cripple, or blind, or 
deaf, but ' 

She broke off abruptly, startled by a very loud double knock at the 
front door, which seemed to echo and re-echo through the quiet square. 

'What can be the matter? It is too late for one of Raymond's 
grandees, or the duchess who is to want miniatures of all her six. 
childreii, and pay beforehand.' 

A double knock was not an altogether unprecedented event, and yet 
somehow we two silly girls sat listening breathlessly for the announce- 
ment of our visitor. I hardly know what we expected, certainly not that 
which followed. 

* A policeman to speak to master, if you please, 'm.' 
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* Probably to announce that the area gate was left unfastened last 
flight, or something equally interesting/ observed Raymond, with a 
jsmile at Miriam's eager face as he went downstairs. 

Miriam said nothing, but her eyes sparkled, and she danced round 
the room, in spite of the heat she found so oppressive, in order to work 
•off some of her excitement. In a few moments Raymond reappeared, 
looking somewhat perplexed. Some person, a gentleman, who refused 
his name and address, had been arrested on a serious charge, and had 
:asked to see him, and he was going off at once with the policeman to see 
^hy he was wanted. 

One thought, I believe, occurred to us all three — 'The boys ! * Jack, 
^ho was a year older than Miriam, had been out with a friend ever since 
luncheon, and being both high-spirited young men, it was very possible they 
had got themselves involved in some fray before they were aware of it. 

* But Jack would have sent his name, of course ; and so would Max.* 

* They might be afraid, for your sake, to run the risk of having their 
names in the paper ; and probably it is only some stupid mistake of the 
|)olice, which you can set right at once.' 

Raymond went, and Miriam and I, of course, wearied ourselves with 
•endless conjectures, while we performed our usual evening task of putting 
the painting-room in order (we did not talk of studios in those days) ; 
.and as the evening wore on, and still the ' boys ' did not come, we began 
ito be first uneasy and then seriously alarmed. Of course it would have 
been much wiser of us to occupy ourselves in some steady, resolute 
manner ; but we were not wise, far from it, and we had no older head 
among us to give us wholesome advice: so we just betook ourselves to 
;the window to watch the storm which had begun, and to indulge in the 
wildest imaginations as to what could possibly have happened. 

A flash of lightning, brighter than any which had gone before, 
^followed almost instantly by a long, deafening peal of thunder, made us 
both start from our post of observation ; and before the vibration had 
•ceased, or we had recovered 6ur composure, the drawing-room door was 
thrown hastily open, and Miriam was exclaiming — * You, Jack ! Then 
you have not been taken up ? How in the world did you come in ? I 
did not hear you ! ' 

'Hear! I should think not,' cried Jack's companion, Svith such big 
:guns going off ; you would not have heard the giant himself, let alone 
such a quiet mouse as Jack. We came in through the street-door, by the 
aid of a latch-key.' 

* We were so afraid, we thought you had been taken up.' 

* Taken up by the police ! Well, upon my word, you are very com- 
plimentary, if that is what you think whenever a fellow is a little late. 
But I'm wet through, and so is Max. Just send Betsy up with some hot 
water, will you, and tell her to make us some coffee, or something.' 

{To Ife continued.) 
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HATCHING AND REARING OF CHICKEN. 

THAT nothing can be done without trouble is an established axiom in 
all affairs, both great aad small. In nothing is it truer than i» 
poultry-keeping. From the moment the hen is set upon her eggs until 
the time when the chicks attain maturity constant supervision and 
attention are required. Without a real love for all live stock, and a coi>> 
siderable capacity for taking trouble, no one should attempt a poultry- 
yard ; misfortune and disappointment must be the result. On the other 
hand, with a willing mind experience is soon gained, and a moderate 
amount of profit secured, besides the real pleasure afforded by the pursuit. 
Five Brahma hens with a Dorking cock form a good starting stock. 
The chicken from such parents make remarkably fine fowls for tables 
The hens, besides being good layers in winter and early spring, are 
excellent mothers, hatching out their brood well, and being very careful 
of their offspring. If purchased when in their first year they will lay well 
for two seasons — the second better than the first. After that their laying 
power decreases; they must be replaced by younger ones. If killed at this 
age they will not be too tough for cooking, and should present a very 
creditable appearance upon the table. 

A sitting-hen's nest should be made on the ground, in any secluded 
comer where the other fowls cannot interfere with her. Some recom- 
mend sitting her out of doors in a covered coop ; unless in very warm 
weather I think a covered shed is preferable. First put a good shovelfiili 
of ashes, and then plenty of hay or straw, sprinkled with a little powdered 
sulphur. If made in a comer, a piece of wood on one side will confine 
the straw ; let the other end be open to allow the hen free ingress, that she 
may be. able to walk, not forced to jump or fly into the nest. Set her first 
at night, upon two or three china eggs ; for two mornings take her off, give 
her food and water, then let her find her way back to her nest by herself. 
The second evening you may trust her with the real eggs. Eight" are 
enough in winter : twelve at any time, unless with exceptionally large hens. 
She should always have com and water within her reach, and the sitting- 
house be provided with a dust-bath in the shape of a heap of sifted ashes 
or coarse sand. Neglect of this simple precaution is a fertile cause of 
those obnoxious insects that often infest poultry-houses. Examine the 
eggs when the hen is off the nest, and if one should be unfortunately 
broken, carefully wash the remainder in water heated to 105° Fahr. 
Put clean straw in the nest, and should the hen's breast be very much 
soiled clean that as well ; then carefully replace on the nest. All this is 
better done by night, to secure her immediately sitting close upon the 
eggs. After being in warm water they are more liable to chill. In very 
warm or dry weather the eggs may be sprinkled with warm water every 
other day, excessive drought being one of the greatest enemies to 
successful hatching. It is a good plan, the day before the chicken are 
due, to put the eggs into a large bucket of water, 105°, when all those 
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containing live birds will be seen to bob about in a peculiar manner easily 
recognised. 

On the evening of the 2ist day examine the nest and take away any 
empty eggshells. Feed the hen well on the nest (the chicks will not need 
any food for the next twelve hours), and she will remain there quietly all 
the night. In the morning the remaining eggs should be hatched and 
the chicken ready for their first meal of hard-boiled egg, chopped fine 
with bread-crumbs and moistened with milk. It is well before giving this 
meal to remove the whole party to a nest of clean straw in a coop, either 
placed out of doors or under cover, according to the season. Whenever 
practicable place the coop on gravel close to a grass run. Chicken reared 
on grass are healthier and boast of finer plumage than any others. 

After the first two days the egg may be discontinued and the young 
stock fed with oatmeal, Spratt's poultry food, and boiled rice — all, if 
possible, mixed with milk. Hemp and canary-seed, groats and small 
wheat, must not be omitted, as the digestive organs require some sort of 
whole grain. Any little tit-bits from the table — such as scraps of suet or 
rice pudding, and tiny bits of underdone meat ; all these things carefully 
looked after will keep chicken in health and vigour during the coldest 
season. Especially when feathering do they require these little dainties. 
A little meat must never be forgotten ; and bread soaked in beer will 
often prove beneficial. The food should never be let lie about to turn 
sour or be trampled upon ; let the chicken eat their fill and then remove 
it. ' A little and often,' must be the chicken-rearer's maxim. This is the 
secret that insures rapid growth. 

The strictest cleanliness must be maintained in the coops. Every 
other day they should be changed to a fresh place, and the ground dis- 
infected with Calvert's Carbolic Disinfecting Powder. Let the water- 
vessels be carefully washed every day. In cold weather a drop or two of 
tincture of iron may be mixed with the water, greatly to the chicken's 
advantage. They must always be fed as early as possible in the mornings 
and during January and February after candlelight in the evening. Every 
care must be taken to insure their growth, and no trouble spared. They 
will soon repay everything laid out upon them. After six weeks or two 
months the hen will leave her brood, and they must then be provided 
with plenty of clean straw to nestle in for warmth. In another fortnight 
or three weeks they will roost themselves, and may be looked upon as 
nearly fiill-grown chicken. Some of the larger breeds are fit for the table 
at three months, and if hatched early in the year pullets should commence 
laying at six months. 

One caution in conclusion. Trust nothing to servants ; look after 
every arrangement for yourself. If you do not you will soon find that the 
chicken are given an enormous quantity of food, of which three parts is 
wasted ; that their water- vessels are left unfilled, and the coops allowed to 
remain in one place until dirt produces disease. 

This article commenced with one proverb, let it finish with another : 
* The master's eye makes the steed fat.' D. K. W. 
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Mi»» astilmington ; <it, '^a»t l^elp. 

By Mary Johnson. 

Chapter II. 

FEW weeks after we had arranged these matters I paid Miss 
Wilmington a visit. To my surprise I found the state of 
things hardly, if at all, improved in her room, excepting 
that there were fire and bedding. The nice dress had disappeared, 
and Miss Wilmington wore an exceedingly old and shabby one ; the 
floor was unswept; the ledges and tops of the furniture undusted; the 
bed huddled together, but not what a housewife would own as 'made.' 
However, feeling — whether cowardly or not, my readers must decide 
— choked any remark that I might have made then and there, and I 
determined to leave all remonstrances in Mrs. Miles' hands, as she had 
the supplies wherewith to sweeten them. A rather pleasanter topic 
arose for our conversation, for my hostess began to discuss the possi- 
bility of finding her some remunerative emplo)anent. The range of 
occupations, unfortunately, proved to be limited by many disabilities. 

Her sight was too far gone for plain needlework. She had not 
strength to read aloud at the mothers' meeting. She could make 
mats ; but, unluckily, all the girls in the parish had filled their mothers' 
** droring-rooms ' to overflowing with hideous concoctions of wool, 
beads, and cut paper : the same difificulty closed the market against 
fly-cages, and easy 'antimacassars,' as she called chair-backs. To 
-work for the shops required more vigour than the poor old lady 
boasted ; and as she was at least seventy-five years of age, ten of 
which had been spent in circumstances of actual privation, this was 
not very surprising. 

Eventually it was found that Miss Wilmington could make up 
toilet-covers or * chair-backs ' of tape rosettes, joined with a sort of 
* point-stitch,' and as these were rather in demand just at that time 
she was made happy with the thought that she could once more 
earn something. 

But now came the discussion of Julia Gamon and /ler capacities 
Many and careful were the deliberations of the little conclave on 
this subject, and as many the confessions of ytter inability to cope 
effiectually with its difficulty. 

* Of course,' said one lady, * we must all of us give her all the 
plain work that we can find for her. It will never do for her to live 
upon the little allowance that we can make to Miss Wilmington.' 
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* She cannot work decently/ was the answer. * I gave her a 
night-gown to make up, and you never saw such a sight as it was 
after three weeks ! Knots of thread, quite black, sticking out here 
and there, the hems up one way and down another, and the seams 
all puckered; and the porners — I can say nothing but that they 
were boggled ! No .creature could wear such work ! And she 
whimpered over it, and sighed, and said plain work was so laborious, 
so different from what she was brought up to, and a lady's hands 
were too soft to grasp such stout materials, and her fingers were 
quite sore with the chafing of the cotton.' 

* Dear me ! ' said an elderly lady of our party ; * why, my mother 
works at all kinds of plain work still : she delights in it !' 

* And so does mine,' I answered ; * and my mother-in-law, and 
my aunts — aU of them ! But perhaps she could knit, or net, or 
crochet, for the shops ? ' 

' She does not know how,' was the discouraging answer, ' and she 
will not try to learn ; she says she is too old, and that her health 
would never stand the intense application necessary to work to time.' 

* I know what she can do, I said,' quite elated by the thought of 
a solution for this problem, * She can write well : we will try to get 
her circulars to write.' 

' No, she won't get up, and she won't sit up,' Mrs. Miles had to 
answer. * She says she never could go on, like a drudge, hour after 
hour, at one occupation. Her back aches, and she is obliged to lie 
down for a little; and her hands get cramped, and ladies are not 
calculated for such work ; and then to be taken to task by common 
shopkeepers if they keep them waiting ! In short, it is my belief 
that she will not attempt any of these trades.' 

* Oh, but that is all nonsense!' said Mother ; * we all have to da 
what we do not like, and fulfil our engagements, whether to gentle 
or simple. She must work for her livelihood, you know.' 

* I wish I did know it,' I answered. * It seems to me that Miss 
Gamon reckons on sharing whatever Miss Wilmington has, and 
therefore getting a maintenance without work ! ' 

* Well,' said a motherly person, who had not spoken before, * at 
Miss Wilmington's age she really needs some one to keep her room 
nice, and even to wash and dress her, so we must not expect too 
much from poor Miss Gamon. I dare say she finds her bit of house- 
work a good deal for her strength, if she was not brought up to it, 
especially with such insufficient food.' 
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* That is quite right,' answered Mrs. Miles ; * but Miss Wibnington 
as yet dresses herself, and takes care of her few clothes, brushing 
and folding and mending them as carefully as I could ; and the 
housework is simply left undone. Since I have known them the 
floor has not been swept, excepting twice, when we sent in a persoa 
to do it. She cannot wipe under the bed, because it hurts her head 
to stoop; she cannot dust the room and arrange the wash-hand 
stand, and so on, because jugs and pails are too heavy for her to 
lift ; and her ankles are too weak to stand so long. Aunt and I 
send clean sheets and pillow-cases regularly, and sometimes we 
cannot get the soiled linen for a fortnight, because Miss Gamon 
" really has not strength "to make up the bed. She cannot wash 
anything, not even a nightcap.' 

'Why, how in the world do they manage?' asked a young matron, 
inexperienced in the degrading shifts of London thriftlessness. 

* Miss Gamon pledges everything on which she can raise three- 
pence,' answered Mrs. Miles ; * and when their clothes are dropping 
off from old age she takes them to the rag-shop and sells them for 
old rags.' 

A bitter pang ran through the breasts of those individuals who 
.had sedulously collected nice little garments, with the hope of seeing 
Miss Wilmington take her place again at church, and in the little 
parish gatherings, where the presence of one more gentlewoman, 
reared with refined habits, and able to contemplate social questions 
from a * gentle ' point of view, would have been a great gain. The 
pawn-shop ! The rag-shop ! So these were the abysses into which 
every vestige of respectability were to be swept, in order to feed two 
mouths — one of them capacious enough — out of the pittance which 
had been laboriously scraped together for one ! It was really too 
bad ! But Mrs. Miles' voice again broke the uncomfortable silence 
that fell upon us after this revelation. 

* I have had great difficulty in preventing her from pawning Miss 
Seymour's railway rug and Mrs. Lawrence's quilt ; and when I go 
away next month I am sure she will do it' 

* Well, she must then,' said Miss Seymour ; * for, after what you 
have told us, I should never like it to enter my doors again.' 

* Surely,' said Mrs. Lawrence, *we had better place Miss Wil- 
mington in some nice family! There is your lodge-keeper, Mrs. 
Brown ; has not she room for such a quiet old lady ? And then 
Miss Gamon must shift for herself — she is only forty-seven 1 * 
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* She would soon be in the workhouse,' I began, but Mrs. Miles 
answered, — 

* Mrs. Brown would be quite willing, and she is exactly the right 
person for such a charge. She was once in service, and has never 
lost the kindly but respectful air that a good servant unconsciously 
assumes with gentlefolk. And she has also been a nurse, and could, 
therefore, attend to the old lady by day or night in case of illness. 
Indeed she has already made friends with Miss Wilmington, to such 
an extent that she has once or twice allowed her to put her room to 
rights when Miss Gambn's back was turned. But Miss Wilmington 
will not hear of it. I proposed the plan to her, pointing out all the 
advantages : how she would be close among us all, and the children 
could come and sit with her in that nice bright room, and she could 
get to church so easily, and the view of the street would amuse her 
in bad weather. But she was immovable in her determination not to 
part from " that dear girl," Julia Gamon, and cried so much, and got 
so excited, that I was forced to say that she must decide for herself.' 

* It really is a dreadful puzzle,' I remarked. 

* And then about the food,' Mrs. Miles added. * It is not only 
that Miss Gamon is too weak to do anything towards earning it ; 
even when Miss Wilmington has finished a piece of work she has 
to carry it home, for ** poor Julia's ankles never were strong, and 
she could not walk so far:" besides this, she has a very good appetite 
— of course at her age you would expect it — and so, if any nice thing 
is sent to them, she eats it, and Miss Wilmington just tastes it, or 
takes the gravy. And she cannot cook a thing ! she does not know 
how to cook a chop any more than a baby ; she cannot boil a potato 
nicely ; the landlady makes their coffee and brings it up to them, 
because she could not bear to see the poor old lady kept until nine, 
ten, or eleven o'clock, until Miss Gamon would get up and light the 
fire and make it, and when it was made it was not fit to drink. The 
one only thing that she can prepare is what she calls paste-cake, a 
sort of dough fried over the fire, most unfit for Miss Wilmington at 
her age ; indeed, it made me ill only to see it : but she always 
whines out, "You know ladies cannot be expected to understand 
cooking, and such menial tasks." ' 

* What are we to do ? ' was the conclusion of our consultation, 
and no one found an answer. I tried coaxing, exhorting, persuading, 
bribing, and at last scolding. Miss Gamon. All was unavailing. She 
would do nothing to make or to keep Miss Wilmington clean, or tidy, 
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or comfortable ; neither would she make the least attempt to earn 
anything for her, or even for herself. Some of us communicated 
with her brothers, but got very little satisfaction out of that. We 
could not bear to cut off the little pension, although we knew that 
the bright, airy wards of the parish infirmary were palatial compared 
to the den — ^for such it was becoming — in which Miss Wilmington 
was gradually fading away. The suggestion of removal thither threw 
the poor old lady into the most violent agitation, and she declared 
that she would never be taken there alive. 

And so things went on for four years. The loose wall-paper 
became looser, the floor blacker, the grate redder, the window darker, 
the air worse and worse ; for Miss Gamon gradually succeeded in 
persuading Miss Wilmington not to admit Mrs. Brown, nor my 
servant, nor two very nice old women, by whose alternate efforts 
the worst squalor had been got under about once a-month. She 
took offence, or fancied it, with one after another. Then, of course, 
the room became indeed unfit for human habitation. And still Miss 
Wilmington would not hear that * her dearest Julia's * arrangements 
could be better. 

Not being in strong health, and having had three childish 
maladies of many weeks' duration in my nursery during these years, 
I had unavoidably diminished the frequency of my visits to this 
unlovely abode. Still, I could not but regard Miss Wilmington with 
profound pity, and a kind of respect for the tenacity of affection 
which blinded her eyes and stifled every perception of Julia's short- 
comings. She could only see two things — that she loved Julia, and 
that Julia depended upon her. At last I received a note firom Mrs. 
Miles, who was in the country, to ask whether I could possibly 
manage to call, as she was afraid that Miss Wilmington might die 
of neglect. She added that Miss Gamon now never would get up 
until one o'clock in the day, and that Miss Wilmington became 
exhausted from fasting so long, although they both sat up late at 
night, and took some sort of supper late. 

I accordingly went one afternoon early in September, and to my 
joy found Miss Gamon absent. Miss Wilmington was very glad to 
see me, and heard with interest about our summer holiday, and my 
children's sayings and doings. With some circumlocution I con- 
veyed to her the absolute necessity for her leaving her room, that it 
might be cleaned and aired before the winter. Nothing had been 
done in the way of housemaid's work for days. I persuaded her to 
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let us fetch her in a cab to my house for two or three hours, and 
«end her back in the same way, and came away really hoping that 
I had -made an impression. AVhat was my disgust to find, that as 
soon as Miss Gamon came home she persuaded Miss Wilmington 
that we only wanted to carry her off to the workhouse ! and I 
received a rude message to say that it was .useless to try to remove 
Miss Wilmington, for she was determined not to leave her room ! 
When I reached my own house after my visit I was near fainting 
away — a very unusual symptom of serious disturbance, but by no 
means surprising, after exposure to such air as that of their room. 
It was therefore impossible to go and expostulate ; but Mrs. Miles 
soon returned, and tried her utmost powers, but in vain. We felt we 
could do no more in such a case. I was very soon engrossed with 
a new occupation at home, and never saw Miss Wilmington again. 

Most reluctantly I withdrew from the struggle, and followed the 
advice of experienced friends, to let her choose for herself, at 
seventy-nine years of age, and die according to her own notions of 
peace and comfort. The sudden death of Mrs. Miles' aunt, and the 
imminent prospect of my removal from the neighbourhood, made 
even our now limited attentions difficult. It was, therefore, an 
unspeakable relief to me to hear that the drowsiness which had 
gradually increased upon her during some weeks had ended in death, 
without any suffering, early in the spring. What became of Julia 
Gamon I never, heard, and never had an opportunity of asking. Nor 
have I ever since heard, without a shudder, that parents who cannot 
lay by money for their girls are giving them 'a genteel education.' 

Need I point out what a comfort a ' Belmont Home ' would have 
been in those days ? If rent had been provided for, we could have 
paid some one to keep the room, &c., as they ought to have been. 
Association with others of her own class would have kept Miss 
Wilmington from sinking to Miss Gamon's level ; her meals would 
have been properly cooked and served ; and no mention of parish 
assistance need have disturbed the poor old lady's mind. No doubt 
some very strong-minded people say, and perhaps feel, that there is no 
disgrace to a ratepayer in claiming the shelter which his or hec own 
industry has helped to provide. This may be so, but how many of 
us would brave prejudices and keep up acquaintance with even an 
old aunt or cousin, in what unluckily bears the loveless name of the 
Workhouse ? 

Far better is it that the errors of past days, in women's education 
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and remuneration, should be as far as possible made good by the 
community than visited upon their subjects. For if we hide our 
faces, and shut up hand and heart towards the helpless, blameless 
sufferers whom we do see, vain is our profession towards Him Whom 
we would fain think that, * having not seen, we love.' 

*^ 



Office :— 113 Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate, S.W. 

(Office Hours : — 1 1 to 1 and 2 to /^ Daily, except Saturdays,) 

Post-office Orders should be made payable to A, M. Mackenzie, Gloucester Road 

Post Office, Hereford Square, S.IV, 

Orders /or Plain Needlework should be addressed to Mrs. Locker, as * Special 
Secretary,^ at 80 Eaton Square; for Art Work, to Lady Eden, 3 Lower 
Grosvenor Place, S, IV. ; for Drawing and Painting, to Lady Emily Dundas, 
34 Onslow Square ; for Fancy Work, to Miss J. G. Macdonald Moreton, 
at the W, Z. G, Office, 113 Gloucester Road, S.W,; for Knitting, to Miss. 
Louise Barron, 47 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W, 

A Meeting of the General Committee took place at the Office on. 
Friday, May 13, when 15 Associates were elected, their contributions 
amounting to about 15/. 

Associates will rejoice to learn that the work of the Guild, never 
more needed than at present, when the distress among Gentlewomen, 
occasioned by reverses of fortune and the deficiencies of their early 
training, seems still on the increase, has been extended by the formation 
of five new Groups in different parts of London. The Corresponding- 
Member for one, that in North Kensington, has not yet been appointed; 
but when that important preliminary is settled there will be, with those 
already at work, eight different Groups, multiplying the work of the 
Central Office, and extending the interest and assistance of wealthier 
women to their poorer sisters over a still wider area. A list of these 
Groups may be of use to Associates ; but it may be well to add that 
Ladies who are not already Associates, but who desire to offer assistance 
in the work of any of these, must seek introduction through the Central 
Office and election by the General Committee in the ordinary way» 
See Rule 5 regulating the introduction and election of Associates. 

1. Bast Molesey Group, Corresponding Member, Miss FitzRoy. 

2. Marylebone Group ,, Miss N. Gilbert. 

3. Chelsea Group „ Hon. Lady Grant. 

4. Paddington Group ,, Lady Ducie. 

5. Carlton Terrace Group „ Lady Frederick Cavendish. 

6. BELGRAVIA GROUP .. { ^^Jdj^^''^ ''"'^ ^' 

7. South Kensington Group „ Lady Mary Wilbraham Efjerton. 
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Report of Work done in the month of April, during which the 
Office was closed for the Easter Vacation, which extended from April 
14th to 25th. 

Two Ladies have obtained situations as Governesses at salaries of 30/. and 
40/. respectively, and one as Housekeeper at 120/. a-year. One has taken a 
temporary engagement as Matron to an Orphanage ; another has gone as Proba- 
tioner in a Hospital under the auspices of the Society for National Aid to the 
Sick and Wounded ; and a fifth is giving her services to a Sisterhood for board 
and lodging until she can meet with remunerative employment. 

It may be worth while mentioning that the Guild can generally send Ladies 
willing and competent to assist an Institution or a family under stress of cir- 
cumstance, or in the pressure occasioned by illness or temporary withdrawal of 
workers. 

Two Ladies have been supplied with orders in Dressmaking, one in Embroidery, 
and others in Writing and Knitting, in addition to the large number on the books 
of the Departments of the Guild specially devoted to these employments. Five 
Ladies have received presents of money through the intervention of the Guild, 
while the visits of Associates and the personal kindness and material assistance 
thus afforded to such members have in no way relaxed. 

Besides these — 

52. Has received a donation of 3/. and a weekly allowance of 2s. 6d. for three 
months. 

32. An Invalid, incapable of settled employment, has received donations to the 
amount of 8/. 

92. Money for Rent and delicacies for Sick Husband. 

123. Free Room and allowance for three weeks. 

131. Room in Campden Houses. 

127. A young Girl placed at High School at the expense of Guild. 

112. Those interested in this case will be glad to hear that the delicate son, 
for whose voyage, as affording means of recovery, so many Associates kindly 
subscribed, has arrived safely in South Africa. 

114. Has received an extra grant of i8j., which enables her to remain at a 
Convalescent Home for another fortnight. 

An Associate has most kindly promised, with the help of friends, to 
supply flowers to Invalid Members of the Guild during the spring and 
summer months, and will send out from ten to twelve small boxes 
weekly, containing these sweet tokens of love and sympathy ; another 
undertakes to do plain needlework for the Guild wardrobe ; while our 
thanks are, as usual, due to many who have sent presents of clothes, 
wine for the sick, concert tickets, and some music for Ladies who play 
in public. 

Grants and Donations to the amount of 36/. 17^. %d. have been dis- 
tributed through the Office to nineteen cases. 

357 Letters have been received. 

543 Letters and Circulars have been despatched. 
. Mrs. Maitland, who wishes to receive orders for the Assam and China 
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Tea Company's Teas, has changed her address to 25 Westbourne Place, 

Eaton Square, S.w. 

Requirements for June. 

[Figures in brackets mean affs.'\ 
Situations for — 

270. (50.) Afternoon teaching. Parisian French, German, and Music. 

374. Singing, Music, French, and German. 

375. (40.) First-class Pianiste. Lessons on Pianoforte. 

377. (21.) Daily Governess to young Children. English, very good French, 
Rudiments of. Music. Salary 40/. 

513. (33.) Companion-Reader, Amanuensis. Salary 70/. 

557. (31.) Governess or Chaperone. English, Music, Parisian French, 
Hanoverian German, Rudiments of Latin, and Italian. Salary 80/. to 100/. 

558. (45.) Lady Housekeeper, or Daily Employment of any kind. 
260. (25.) Companion. Very good Needlewoman. 

Immediate application for Cards of Admission to the Annual Meeting ot 
Associates, which will be held in London on June 2nd, should be made 
to the Secretary. 

Mioxt Maxims. 

* Whether I am happy or unhappy is not my chief affair ; what most 
and first concerns me is to find my work in life, to recognise it, and to 
do it.' Lord Derby. 

* Let us be content in work 
To do the things we can, and not presume 
To fret because it's little.' 



* Our worldly things would be better done than they are, could we 
but view them only in their relation to heavenly things.' 

Sara Coleridge. 

* We can seek God in our studies by recognising in our intellectual 
nature a gift of God, to be cultivated for Him, for the advancement of 
His rule — the rule of the true and the right over our own souls and 
through the world.' 

* Your vocations of life are God's sanctions : He ordaineth them to 
mankind. He blesseth them presently at His audit ; He will crown them, 
if, when He calleth for an account of your fore-passed stewardship, you 
be able to say, in the uprightness of your soul, " I have run my race ; and,, 
as the Master of the house assigned me, so, by His grace and assistance^ 
I have fulfilled my ofl&ce.''' King : Onjoncth. 
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Solutions to Acrostics in * WoRK AND Leisure' may be addressed, 'W. &*L. 
Acrostic, care of Miss Blake, The Cottage, Two Mile Ash, Horsham ;' and correct 
ones sent in before the i^th proximo will be acknowledged in the Gazette, Bound copies. 
cf the * Year-book of Women's Work,* and of *WoRK AND Leisure,' will be pre- 
sented to those who send in the most correct answers before December isth, 1881. 

The Prize ofy. is awarded to * S. F. M.,' whose Acrostic will appear next vionth. 
Others have been received from * Fleece,' * Simia,' * Carrier Pigeon,' ' Firenze,' ' Ditta,' 
-M. H. G.,"L.E. J..' 'Chub/ 'E. A. a,' 'C. E. S.,' * Try Again, ' a«/f Miss Dew.' 

Further Prizes of 5, 3, and 2s, offered for the three best Acrostics sent in before 
August vjth. 



Correct Replies to Acrostic XXIV. 
Jitxve been received from *L. J. N.,* 
'L E. J.,' * Cat and Dog,* * Castellain/ 
'S.Foster/ and *M. H. G.' 



ANSWER TO ACROSTIC XXIV. 

Ireland. Parnell. 

I. /m/. 2. ^ivierfl. 3. Ez.r, 

4. Zanter». 5. ^x^. 6. A^ul/. 

7. Do\L 



DOUBLE ACROSTIC XXV. 

Let number one be drawn in number 

two, 
Better than Raphael will it brighten you. 

1. The dames of old worked hard to 

spin their thread, 
Early they rose and late they went 

to bed ; 
But I my toils and comforts better keep : 
I also spin — but / spin in my sleep. 

2. *When down the long-drawn aisle 

and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the 

note of praise,* 
Then I wake up and join the tuneful 

choir, 
Prolong with murmurs musical 

their lays. 

3. When I am pure and true, I am 

High education ; 
But when I'm low and false, 

Debase the nation : 



I give them fashions *stead of beauty, 
And make disfigurement a duty. 

Carrier Pigeon. 



DOUBLE ACROSTIC XXVI. 

A GUIDE of souls, by Egypt's sons 

revered ; 
A spirit leader, by the Grecians feared. 

1. Up there, far raised from earth, the 

maiden dwells ; 
Observes the chimney-pots — hears 
the cats' yells. 

2. Caligula a Consul made his horse, 
Than a Home Ruler was the beast — 

no worse ; 

He could obstructive power as sense- 
less show ; 

With, negatives equine, record his 
'No!' 

3. Tis go a-head — ^beyond — extreme ; 
As far as zeal can urge, \ ween. 

4. * Hermit of the forest cell, 

Hast thou good water in thy well ? ' 
* 'Tis good with malt,' the sage re- 
plied; 
'Water alone I can't abide.' 

5. I do not change, like English skies, 

my hue, 
I am Conservative — a good old Blue. 

6. I hear a tap that warns me not to 

stay; 
I see a hand that beckons me away. 

S. £. M. 
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The Editor is ttot responsible for the opinions of Correspondents, 



Madam. — If the * Barrister's Wife* will kindly refer to Sir James 
Stephen's Digest of the Criminal Law (1877), article 262, p. 179, she will 
see by the * illustrations,' that *any person having the lawful care or 
charge of the * girl,' only applies to a natural guardian, and in no way to 
any employer with whom she may be living. Not only, therefore, does 
this law against abduction leave all our pauper girls totally unprotected, 
but since the mass of our working girls go either into service or into 
business before they are sixteen, and cannot, therefore, be abducted from 
a parental care that they have left, to say nothing of even this pretence 
of protection ceasing at sixteen, I think there is not much * inaccuracy ' 
in stating that the English law does not protect our English girls. How, 
for instance, could this case (a very common one) be worked by the 
English law.** A little Brighton girl, thirteen or fourteen years old, 
earning her eighteenpence a-week at a little place, was met in the street 
by the keeper of a scandalous house. The woman got into talk with 
her — *Come along with me, and I'll show you how to make plenty of 
money, and you'll be dressed like a lady, and go to the theatre, and have 
no hard work at all.' The child went. We had the poor mite in our 
Brighton Penitentiary. What protection does the English law afford in 
the case of this unhappy child ? How can * fraudulent pretences ' be 
proved when every word the wretched woman said was true } Or how 
can the law against seduction, even if, to our everlasting shame, it did 
not cease at the age of thirteen, be brought home to any one man ? Or 
how can the law against abduction be worked when she was no longer 
under her parents' care ? 

Or take the case of three young girls that is now under my notice, — 
one a child between twelve and thirteen, another a girl of sixteen, all of 
them belonging to most respectable parents. All three were engaged at 
Registry Oflfices and taken to dens of infamy as servants. Here, again, it 
would be impossible to work * fraudulent pretences,' since whatever 
ulterior objects there may be, and doubtless in many cases are, they are 
engaged as servants to begin with. 

Surely when in the recent convictions in Belgium the Brussels ad- 
vocate taunted us in open court with demanding a protection from the 
laws of Belgium for our English girls which their own country does not 
afford them, a taunt which had to be received in humiliated silence, we 
need not be acgused of 'injuring a good cause with inaccurate state- 
ments,' by sorrowfully allowing the truth of his words — that the English 
law does not protect English minors. 

What we want, and what, I am thankful to say, the Secretary of State 
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tells me is now under his consideration, is some clause in our Criminal 
Code similar to that which exists in the French Code Civile — and having, 
therefore, nothing to do with the Continental system of police regfulation 
— a clause which makes it penal in any keeper of a disorderly house 
(see definition of the same, Digest of the Criminal Law y 1877, article 179, 
180, p. 1 10) to harbour any minors ; the keeper convicted of so doing to 
be subject to fine or imprisonment, and the house summarily to be closed, 
so as to escape the least appearance of regulating this disgraceful traffic. 

The mass of our English girls are enticed or pushed over the brink of 
the terrible precipice that skirts their path before they are nineteen ; in 
other words, whilst they are still mere children, with no womanly 
instincts to guide them, and not old enough to estimate the full conse- 
quences of their actions, till, alas ! it is too late ! 

The pity of it ! O the pity of it ! 

Faithfully yours, Ellice Hopkins. 
Percy House^ Brighton^ May yth, 1881. 

Madam, — The complaint of your correspondent * Pen and Brush,* in 
the Gazette for May, as to the want of training in the higher branches of 
composition, is well founded, and in days when there is an increasing 
tendency to rush into print it is desirable to call attention to this lack. 
What can young authors do for themselves ? To a considerable extent 
they should train themselves by reading good writers to raise their 
standard of style, and carefully avoiding any (however amusing) who 
lower it. We all lower our power of appreciating a strong and noble 
style by accustoming ourselves to a bad one, and by allowing ourselves 
to write or talk in a slipshod or slangy style. 

A second means of training a young writer is to study closely the 
language and literature of another country. He should accustom him- 
self to translate readily from one language into another, and to compose 
in a foreign tongue. This not only enlarges his vocabulary, but gives 
critical faculty, and shows where the mere charm of sound has been 
taken for sense. 

It is a great pity that Essay Clubs are generally of so little use, from 
the want of minute criticism of sequence of ideas, turn of phrases, pro- 
portion in the treatment of subjects, &c. Better managed they might 
do good work ; and I would mention two started chiefly to teach com- 
position — one setting exclusively historical subjects, and interided for 
somewhat advanced pupils ; the other for younger ones, and giving a 
connected series of historical subjects, with also two general ones monthly, 
so that members can choose whichever they prefer. The fee for the 
first is only dy. a-year, and that for the second much less, as they are 
started not for profit but to help young students. Information may be had 
from Miss Roberts, Florence Villa, Torquay (a stamped envelope must 
be sent). Those who wish to study French would find great help in a 
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class conducted by Mile. Mosset, Newton Abbot, Devon, which sets 
special papers, according to a pupil's attainments : I believe that it is the 
only French correspondence class which does so. Here, again, the fee 
is purposely low, 15J. for twelve papers. There is excellent training to 
be had for English writers in closely studying the special merits of 
French ones ; the clearness and terseness of style, and the logical 
sequence of words and ideas, which characterise them, whether ancient 
or modem, when worth studying at all. Xavier Doudan's Lettres^ Saint 
Beuve's masterly Essays, Topin's Roinanciers contemporains, may be 
named as works which may be taken as models in different styles. It 
is a pity that a selection from Doudan's Letires is not made, as the four 
volumes, even separate, are expensive. Saint Beuve's Portraits des 
Femmes, or Topin's single volumes, cost only 3^. 

M. R., Author of Mile, Mori, &*c. &*c. 

Madam, — The frequent advertisements in the daily and other news- 
papers, headed * Amateur Authors,' induces me to ask you to give a note 
of warning to those who may be deluded by the idea of the early publi- 
cation, or, indeed, acceptance, of MSS., when it is merely a plant to sell 
the magazines, two thirds of which, in a serial of sixty pages, are occupied 
with the so-called editor's own contributions. Yours truly, W. B. 

Madam, — I greatly fear many needy gentlewomen who join some of 
the Work Associations, in the hope of adding to their scanty means, are 
painfully disappointed. Can this disappointment arise from defective 
management, or want of energy on the part of those employed to dispose 
of the work ? Nearly four months ago I suggested to a poor friend the 
possibility of adding to her very slender income by joining one of the 
advertised Societies. Alas ! she was unable to meet the necessary outlay, 
so I advanced her 5/. to purchase materials, and made her a member of 
TWO Societies by paying the required subscription. She received. a few 
shillings from one soon after the work was sent, nothing whatever from 
the other! The work was beautifully done, and comprised an equal 
portion of both useful and art work, all marked at very moderate prices. 
Her heart is sickened at * hope deferred.' If this is not an unusual 
disappointment, these Institutions fail in helping those who strive to 
help themselves, and add sorrow to sorrow to many an aching heart. 
I enclose my card, but not. for publication. Allow me to subscribe 
myself, . A Friend of the Friendless. 

[The above statement can, we fear, be only too sorrowfully endorsed by many. 
Indeed, we almost thought that the difficulty of disposing of needlework, even 
through fairly well-conducted Societies, whose intentions are Ifond fide, was now 
so well known that few, even of the victims, could plead disappointment. We have 
been asked to mention the establishment of a new D^p&t for the Sale of Ladies' 
Work at 20 King Street, Manchester, but we trust that, should their List of Mem- 
bers be full, they will decline all but work done to order. The entrance-fee is 
lor. dd, and a commission of 2d, in the shilling is charged on sales.— -Ed.] 
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Countess Cowper's Convalescent Home 

Hertingfordbury, Hertford. 



FIRST Class Fare from King's Cross, 
4J. No charge for conveyance of 
Lug^^age as the Home is close to the 
Station. Charge, lOJ. a-week, exclu- 
sive of Wine. Medical Certificate and 
a Reference required. 

ART COLLEGE FOR LADIES, 

South Wimbledon, Surrey. 
Hon, Superintendent, Miss Bennett. 

THIS College is now Open, and will 
accommodate Eighteen Resident 
Students. Charges, 35^. a-week. 

Classes in Freehand, Geometry, Per- 
spective, Painting from Nature, Models, 
and Life, Sculpture, Anatomy, Wood- 
carving, China, Silk, and Wood Paint- 
ing, Etching, Tapestry, and Em- 
broidery, 

A GOVERNESS, who for more than 
30 years has been engaged in 
teaching, but whose advancing age is 
now a drawback to her vocation, would 
be truly grateful to any lady who would 
interest herself in her behalf, and find 
some OCCUPATION that would 
enable her to maintain herself. She is 
energetic, cheerful, aind thoroughly do- 
mesticated. Good references and testi- 
monials. Address H. E., 115 Godol- 
phin Road, Shepherd*s Bush. 

A LADY recommends Mrs. Gull, St. 
Bernard's, Dyke Road, Brighton, 
as a valuable attendant on an Old or 
Invalid Lady. She is a good Needle- 
woman, understands Cooking, and has 
had much experience of Illness. 



EMPLOYMENT AGENCY FOR 
WOMEN (Servants excepted), 
(conducted by Miss Phillips, 42 Somer- 
set Street), in connexion with Work 
and Leisure, Terms : Correspondence 
and Registration Fee, is. On an En- 
gagement being conclude<l, a Fee of 5^. 
will be charged to each party. Office 
hours, II till I o'clock. 

OITUATIONS WANTED by 

Miss S. — Desires Travelling Engage- 
ment in July. Speaks French, 
German, and Italian. Can give 
Sketching Lessons. Accustomed to 
travel. 

Miss B. — Nursery Governess, 
Mother's Help. German. Age 21. 

Miss M. L. — Age 28. Experienced 
Teacher in Schools in England 
and abroad. Fluent French and 
German. Good Music. Can pre- 
pare for Cambridge Exams. 

Miss J. M. — Resident Governess in 
South of England. Age 24. Teaches 
English, Music, French, Drawing. 
45/. 

Miss M. — Resident or Daily. Church 
of England. Good French, German, 
Music, Drawing, and Latin. Age 30. 

Miss A. M. — Housekeeper or Matron 
in a small Institution. Age 38. 30/. 

MISS PHILLIPS desires to acknow- 
ledge Parcels of Clothes from 
Mrs. S. and Miss W. Under-linen and 
Boots are always very acceptable. 

RESSMAKING BY MEASURE- 
MENT, FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. Adapted from the Ger- 
man Method for the * Ladies' School 
bF Technical Needlework and 
Dressmaking,* 42 Somerset Street, 
Portman Square. Post free, 'jd. 
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THE Misses Gardiner, 14 Kenil- 
worth Road, St. Leonards, can 
receive a Lady Boarder at 30^. a-week. 

A BAZAAE, 

UNDER distinguished patronage, 
will be held (D.V.) on Friday and 
Saturday, June 3rd and 4th, in the 
GROSVENOR HALL, Belgravia, 
near Victoria Station. The Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts-Bartlett; assisted 
by Mr. Trevallion (President of Italian 
Mission Committee), will open the 
Bazaar at Two o'clock on Friday. 

SOCIETY for the PROMOTION of 
EARLY RISING. 

Established over Four Years, 



FULL particulars on receipt of three 
stamps by the Hon. Secretary, 
Miss L. F. PiERCY, Tibthorpe Wold, 
Driffield, E. Yorkshire. 

GOVERNESSES' HOME AND AGENCY, 

No. 9 St. Stephen's Square, W. 

NOW ready for the reception of In- 
mates. For terms, &c., apply to 
the Lady. Superintendent. 

WANTED, by a WIDOW, engage- 
ments as MONTHLY NURSE 
or NURSE to an INVALID. Certifi- 
cated ; good recommendations. Age 38. 
Address Mrs. Edwardes, Fisher's 
Lane, St. Giles, Norwich. 

A LADY recommends— USEFUL 
NEEDLEWOMAN (26), MAID- 
HOUSEKEEPER (41), two years' 
character. MONTHLY NURSE (32), 
widow, certificated, disengaged June i. 
GENERAL SERVANT (17), under 
another. BOY (15), for garden, boots, 
or errands. Address Miss Greene, 
25 Palace Gardens, London. 

TWO SISTERS wish ORDERS for 
Making, Cleaning, and Mending 
Lace; Transferring, Netting, Crochet, 
Millinery, and all kinds of Fancy 
Work. Charges moderate. Address 
Miss James, 62 Finbro' Road, South 
X^isington. 

A GERMAN CORRESPONDENCE 
CLASS. Senior and Junior. 
Terms : 15^. for the Year, or 5^. by the 
Quarter. L. J., Rosemount, Sidmouth. 



A LADY wishes to find first places 
for several village Girls. Ages 15 
and 16. UNDER -HOUSEMAIDS, 
UNDER-NURSES, and SCULLERY- 
MAID. Address Miss Blair, Finch- 
cox, Staplehurst, Kent. 

WANTED a young Lady accus- 
tomed to Class - teaching, and 
having a knowledge of practical Needle- 
work, to learn a system of DRESS- 
MAKING by Geometric Measurement, 
with a view to Teaching in Schools. 
Address Hon. Sec, 42 Somerset Street, 
Portman Square. 

ISTORY & ARITHMETIC COR- 

RESPONDENCE CLASSES. 

Terms : 15^. for the Year, or 5^. by the 

Quarter. A. J., Rosemount, Sidmouth. 

FRENCH GOVERNESS is open 
to an Engagement; June 22nd. 
Children under 10 preferred. Has been 
three years in England. Is clever at 
Needlework. Address Madlle. Ber- 
NARDON, Rev. E. D. Stone, Eton 
College. 

AN Invalid Lady wishes to receive 
Orders for Ladies', Gentlemen's, 
and Children's Machine-knitted Silk 
and Woollen Socks and Stockings. 
Address Miss Ling, 4 Buona Vista 
Terrace, Ventnor, I. W. 

THE Widow of an Officer in the 
Army seeks for EMPLOYMENT 
at her home. Is able with her Needle, 
Pencil, and Brush. Address E. L., at 
27 Redcliffe Gardens, Kensington. 

COUNTRY LODGINGS, WITH BOARD. 

THE above are offered to Ladies 
who are unable to afford them- 
selves a holiday, with change of air. 
To those who can be recommended as 
suitable applicants, by clergy or other 
reliable persons, and by the Working 
Ladies' Guild, or other recognized so- 
cieties, A FREE INVITATION will 
be sent, when the only expenses will 
be for Wine and Washing. Other 
Ladies will be occasionally received, 
by the week, for a small payment, 
when the rooms are not required for 
invited guests. No visit is to exceed 
one month ; and no guest is received 
who requires medical attendance or 
nursing. Fares from town under 4r. 6^. 
For further particulars, apply to Miss 
Blair, Finchcocks, Staplehurst. 
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LADIES' 

SCHOOL OF TECHNICAL NEEDLEWORK, 

42 Somerset STRStT, W. 



CLASSES FOR DRESSMAKING I 
CLASSES for EMBROIDERY ! 
Six Lessons for One Guinea. 

PLAIN NEEDLEWORK taught 
from the Black-board on Geometric 
principles. Eight Lessons for One 
Guinea. Class on Thursday mornings 
at 10.30. 

Evening Class in Dressmaking for 
Ladies' Maids. 

Classes held in Schools or Private 
Families by Arrangement. Terms for 
the Suburbs, Six Lessons for 25J., in a 
Class of Six. 

Several Vacancies for Young Ladies 
as Apprentices. 

Orders for Church and Furniture 
Embroidery are earnestly requested. 

Early application should be made to 
the Hon. Sec, 42 Somerset Street, 
Portman Square. 

Sehool o f Technical Needlewo rk Fond. 

1881. 

The Lady Mary Primrose ;£"! o o 

Lady Bowater o 10 6 

Miss Whitear 100 

Rev. J. and Mrs. Nairne ... I i o 

Miss Williams 060 

The Committee earnestly desire to 
riise 50/. in Subscriptions and Dona- 
tions before the end of June to carry 
on the School. 

8T. CHRISTOPHER'S HOME, 

Hayward's Heath, 

For the Invalid ^ Convalescent Children 

of Clergy and Professioftal Me7t 

of Limited Income. 

THIS Home will be Opened on the 
4th of July. Terras — from 12s. to 
a Guinea a-week, according to the re- 
quirements of the case, to be paid in 
advance. Wine, extra. For particulars 
apply to the Lady Superintendent. 

A LADY DELINEATES CHAR- 
ACTERS from HANDWRITING 
or PHOTOGRAPHS for 15 Stamps. 
Address H. H., care of Mrs. G. Smith, 
Bungay Road, Halesworth, Suffolk. 



NATIONAL 

Funeral ft Mourning Reform Association. 

SUPPORTED by the Earl of Essex, 
Viscountess Harberton, the Bishops 
of Ripon and Hereford, Mr. John 
Ruskin, Miss Becker, Miss Florence 
Davenport Hill, Mr. Seymour Haden, 
&c. (fee. 

Established to aid in bringing into 
more general use Funeral Customs un- 
objectionable on sanitary grounds, and 
free from ostentation and extravagance. 

For particulars apply to the Hon. 
Sec, Miss Lucie Whitby, Peckleton 
House, Hinckley, Leicestershire. 

Oeutle'woinan'B Home-'work 
Association. 



ORDERS requested for EDGINGS 
in CROCHET, TATTING, and 
EMBROIDERY, at very moderate 
prices. Also DOLLS' CLOTHES 
and BABIES* SHOES. Address Miss 
E. M. BURNKY, St. Mark's Vicarage, 
Surbiton. 

THE GENTLEWOMEN'S SELF-HELP 

INSTITUTE, 
IS Baker Street, Portman Square. 



Established for the benefit of 

NBCKSSITOUS LodieS ONLY. 



ORDERS FOR NEEDLEWORK of 
EVERY DESCRIPTION thank- 
fully received, and promptly executed 
at moderate charges. 

Art Needlework of every kind finished 
or commenced. Special Designs exe- 
cuted to order. 

Ladies' Under-linen; Children's 
Clothes; Clothes for the Poor; Dolls, 
and Dolls' Clothes ; Fancy Work of alt 
kinds; Illuminations, Carving, Leather 
Work, &c., always on Sale. 

Lessons given in Plain and Fancy 
Needlework. 



Begistry for 
Governesses, Lady-Housekeepen, 
Companions, Ac. 

Full particulars may be obtsuned of the 

Secretary, 
Miss M. G. LuPTON, 15 Baker Street. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

/Replies to be addressed c\o Editor 
Work and Leuure; i^T Piccadilly, IV. 



WILL anyone having Comic, Illus- 
trated, or other papers suitable 
for distribution in the Wards of Work- 
houses, kindly communicate with Miss 
Jane Peck, 4 Sandringham Villas, 
Monica Road, Wisbech, as that Lady 
has opportunities of giving them away 
in Workhouses, where they are greatly 
valued ? 

NC— A highly educated Lady, who 
. is also a fully Trained and Cer- 
tificated Elementary Teacher, desires 
the charge of a School in the neighbour- 
hood of New Cross, or would give her 
services temporarily as an Assistant. 

ED. B. — A Laundry Matron is re- 
, quired for a Penitentiary in the 
West of England, who will exercise a 
gentle and reforming influence upon the 
Inmates. Salary 30/., with Board and 
Lodging. It is not an unsuitable post 
for a Gentlewoman, but she must be 
able to secure that thoroughly good 
Laundry-work is turned out of the Es- 
tablishment, and for this must have a 
practical knowledge of all details. 

THERE are Vacancies in Two Or- 
phanages for little Girls of respect- 
able parentage, whose Friends can pay 
about $s, Sd. a-week, clothing inclusive. 
Address Cottager. 

MRS. Stuart Rendrl, 16 Palace 
Gardens, w., wishes to recommend 
Madme. Lemattre, 12 St. Stephen's 
Road, Lewisham, s.e., for First-rate 
FRENCH TEACHING, Conversa- 
tional, &c. 



MANY Plants, Summer Chrysanthe- 
mums, Alpine Primrose, Hepa- 
ticas. Auriculas, Michaelmas Daisy, 
Early Pinks, Phlox- Drummondi, Afri- 
can Marigold, Dahlias, &c. Lists sent. 
Children^ Dresses, Chair-backs, &c. 
• Address G. P., care of Manager, 
fV. (Sr- Z., 187 Piccadilly, w. 

HELP urgently requested to establish 
permanently, in a crowded London 
parish, a MISSION WORKER, who 
has already done valuable work. All 
details on application to Miss S. M. 
B urnett, 2 College Villas Road, n.w . 

SITUATION desired immediately 
for Young Giri as HOUSEMAID 
or NURSERY MAID. Has been one 
year in Reformatory Home. Recom- 
mended by Matron. Apply to Miss 
S. M. Burnett, 2 College Villas Road. 

A LADY residing in a good part of 
Tunbridge Wells, oflFers, in return 
for her own Board, her Furnished House 
Rent Free. A Widow Lady with 
Children preferred. Highest references 
given and required. Address X. Y. Z., 
Mr. Howard, Chemist, Calverley Road, 
Tunbridge Wells. 

HOMES FOR LADIES. — To 
meet the difficulty which Ladies 
of very limited means experience in 
finding lodgings, it has been suggested 
that it would be a good thing to estab- 
lish Homes where they may engage 
rooms at a very moderate rate, and 
that St. Leonards-on-Sea would be a 
convenient place for the purpose if there 
were a sufficient demand for rooms to 
make it self-supporting when it has once 
been started. Any Ladies who desire 
to find such accommodation may apply 
to Miss Martin, 7 The Lawn, St, 
Leonards-on-Sea. 
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XT O 'ID X OX] .—All Communications relating to the Business arrangements of 
* Work and Leisure,* Orders for the Magazine, Inquiries for Terms of Advertising, 
Instructions respecting Advertisements, &c., should be addressed to * The 
MANAGER of Work & Leisure,* Messrs. Hatchard's, 187 Piccadilly. 

Contributions and Letters, whether private or for insertion in the Periodical, 
should be addressed to the EDITOR only, *To be forwarded.* 

TAe Editor of * Work and Leisure ' begs to inform her Correspondents that she wUl not be 
able to answer Letters during the month of July ^ unless they urgetUly require attention. 
' Book Notices' are again postponed. 

T this season of the year, when so many Societies 
hold their Annual Meetings and issue their Annual 
Reports, it may not be unsuitable to give to these 
the first place in our columns, and for once to remove the 
pages devoted to * Reports of Institutions ' to a situation of 
more prominence. Many of the Reports issued are practi- 
cally pamphlets of considerable interest, and some, such as 
the Reports of the Ladies' Sanitary Society and the Society 
for the Employment of Women, convey a great deal of 
valuable information. It is only possible to notice the more 
important of the Reports which have reached us ; but this 
is the less to be regretted by our readers, as all Institutions 
for the benefit of Women or Children are enumerated in 
the Englishwoman's Year-book^ and may be described at 
any length in the advertising pages at the end of the new 
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edition, which will appear next January. Although, perhaps, 
somewhat premature, it may be well to avail ourselves of 
this opportunity of stating that alterations -in the address 
or terms of those Institutions at present included in the 
Year-book* may be inserted at once and gratuitously in 
the columns of Work and Leisure, and that similar infor- 
mation, corrected up to date, for insertion in next year's 
edition, should be forwarded to the Compiler before the 
30th of next November. As only the address and a bare 
outline of the object and terms of each Institution can find 
a place in the Directory, early application for space in the 
Advertising Supplement should be made by the Secretaries 
of such Societies as desire to make public further details. 

The Twenty-second Annual Report of the Society for Promoting 
THE Employment of Women, 22 Bemers Street, Oxford Street, details 
even more than the usual amount of work done by this valuable and 
well-known Society. 71 women obtained permanent and 191 temporary 
employment during the year 1880, through its office ; while 60 were 
placed out in different callings as learners and apprentices : of these we 
are glad to see that 10 have joined the Class for WOOD Engraving 
established by the City and Guilds of London Technical Institute in 
November 1879. A correspondent informs us that the Graphic news- 
paper is proposing to offer prizes for good specimens of Wood Engraving, 
and considers that persons who can design, draw well, and cut on the 
block, would soon command orders. Scribner's Magazine has stimulated 
the art surprisingly in America, and one of the prizes offered by it was 
taken by a pupil who had only worked six months. A very much longer 
period is, however, generally necessary before any money can be made, 
especially when ladies draw so badly as they generally do at first. A 
publisher has remarked, that ladies did more and better engraving 
some years ago than they do now. 42 persons have been instructed 
in Book-keeping under the auspices of the Society, and others have 
been taught Shorthand Writing and the management of the Telephone 
as occupations for women. The Committee have established a Register 
for supplying families with waitresses, who will carve and wait at table 
well for a fee of 5^., with omnibus fare. — The School for Wood Carving 
at the Albert Hall is so pleasant a place that it is strange more young 
ladies have not taken up that work for their o^vn amusement. This 
is probably because its existence is not sufficiently known. One who 
attended it last season writes, that she is charmed with the sunny, airy 
room, and would not willingly miss a single lesson. Whether it equally 
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satisfies the aspirations of those who are in a hurry to turn their study to 
remunerative account is not so clear, but there is no doubt much to be 
learned before even pupils of talent can bring their work to the standard 
required for sale. The Report states that * Wood-carving is an art 
which might be greatly developed in England, and which might afford 
very suitable employment to hundreds.* It must not be overlooked, 
however, that English carvers have to compete with immense quantities 
of carved wood imported from the Continent. We are glad to learn that 
one lady who has been trained at the school is now established as a Teacher 
both of Wood-carving and of Modeling. Her advertisement appears in 
our Advertising Columns, and we understand that she is about to open a 
class at Richmond, for joining which early application should be made. 

The Twenty-third Annual Report of the Ladies' Sanitary Asso- 
ciation, 22 Bemers Street, w., is more of a treatise than a Report, for 
it supplies an amount of information upon sanitary subjects which is not 
only interesting but so practically valuable, that we should venture 
to suggest to its Committee that it be added to the library, and sold 
throughout the year to the public, as well as to members, as one of the 
publications of the Society. In the summary which it affords of the 
progress of sanitary science during the year 1880, information is indirectly 
given which is most suggestive and helpful. It is too voluminous to be 
worthily reviewed in our columns, and we advise those who take an 
interest in social improvement, and especially in the welfare of the women 
and children of the working classes, to send to Miss Rose Adams, the 
Secretary, for the Report, which, besides detailing the progress of many 
movements, among them those of seats in shops and early closing, lava- 
tories for women (see The Chalet Company, Limited, 17 Buckingham Street, 
Strand), park parties for children, cookery, nursing, the Matrons' 
Aid, an Association for improving the position and raising the training of 
Midwives, &c. &c., gives a most interesting sketch of the Bread Reform 
Movement, and of the way in which that indefatigable lady. Miss Yates, 
was first interested and afterwards impelled to work in the cause. On 
page 30, an account of the Lectures on Hygienic subjects delivered by 
a lady, apparently an amateur, may well encourage others to attempt the 
same valuable work. The list of Popular Tracts on Health issued by 
the Society is also a valuable possession. 

The Nineteenth Annual Report of the London Diocesan Deaconess' 
Institution, 12 Tavistock Crescent, Westboume Park, w., will receive a 
warm welcome, not only from all the Associates of that Institution, but 
from all who desire to see women taking a place as recognised officials in 
the parochial system of the Church of England. Sisterhoods have never 
attempted to occupy exactly this place, having been more the fruits of 
private devotion and local enthusiasm than the offspring of the Church 
at large. The Bishops who gave their sanction to the general Principles 
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and Rules agreed to in 187 1 at a Conference at Ely, define a Deaconess 
as * a woman set apart by the Bishop for service in the Church,' and lay 
down rules regulating her relation to the Bishop of the Diocese and the 
Incumbent of the parish in which she is at work, as well as to the Insti- 
tution where she was trained, and of which she may still continue to be 
a member, such as will effectually establish her right to be recognised as 
holding office in the system of the Church of England. These Principles 
and Rules are bound up in the Report of this — the earliest Institution ot 
the kind founded in England, and carried on in the face of much opposition 
and the greatest difficulties by the dauntless faith and determination of 
the devoted Foundress, Miss Ferard. She was the first duly appointed 
Deaconess of the English Church, and acted as Head Sister from the year 
1 86 1 until 1873, when she withdrew from the active management of the In- 
stitution, though retaining a seat on the Council. In that year, through the 
munificence of an anonymous benefactress, whose last of many deeds of 
love was the purchase of the present Home, the Institution removed 
to Tavistock Crescent. In this beautiful and commodious house the 
work may be said to have entered upon comparatively smooth waters ; 
and the Deaconess movement is now firmly established. Since then 
the numbers of Deaconesses have steadily increased, and similar Com- 
munities have been founded in other Dioceses. 

The Committee of the Deaconess' Home at Tavistock Crescent, 
which may very properly be called the Mother House of Anglican 
Deaconesses, are now willing to receive for training in parish work 
ladies not absolutely prepared to become Deaconesses. Many who are 
not free to take so decided a step at once will be glad to adopt this 
plan of becoming better qualified either for Community life or for work 
in parishes as Unattached Deaconesses. The Nursing Home has received 
53 patients, and all who know the blessing which it has been to poor 
women and children will earnestly desire that it may be extended. 

Rescue Work in Poplar.— The devoted work carried on by Mrs. 
Wilkes in Kerbey Street has received a most beneficial impulse by the 
opening of a fresh Home at the Elms, Copper-mill Lane, Walthamstow, 
which she is happy to show to those who take an interest in this urgently 
needed work any Wednesday afternoon. The house and pleasant garden, 
with its beautiful elms and background of fields and orchards, is only 
five minutes' walk from St. James Street Station, and trains start from 
Liverpool Street at every half hour. This Institution has no salaried 
officials, and for less than 1000/. per annum two Homes, one at Poplar 
and the other in Walthamstow, each accommodating twenty poor women, 
and too often babes as well, are maintained. We earnestly recommend 
all who care for Rescue Work to visit Mrs. Wilkes, and to aid in setting 
this Home free from debt. 

From the Thirty-second Annual Report of the British Female 
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Emigrant Society (Office, 43 Fitzroy Square, w.) we learn that the object 
of this Society is in no way to promote Emigration, as the title might at first 
sight appear to imply, but simply to secure for Female Emigrants during 
the voyage proper supervision by qualified Matrons, to supply them with 
employment by providing working implements, books, &c., and to 
procure for them advice and assistance on reaching their destination. 
Free Emigration having been temporarily checked from various causes, 
which have arisen in the Colonies and at home, the ships visited by the 
indefatigable Secretary, Miss Tipple, and the number of Emigrants 
assisted by her exertions, have been of late fewer than they were ; being, 
in fact, 17 ships and 4708 Emigrants in 1880 to 60 ships and 16,480 
Emigrants in 1878. It is much to be hoped, in the interest of the 
Colonies and of women in England, that the Government system of 
Emigration may shortly be resumed, both because of the urgent need 
there is in many places for the presence of more women — a need which is 
strongly testified to by some of the Colonial Bishops, and also because 
the arrangements for Emigration are so much better carried out in the 
Government Emigrant Ships than in the steerage or third-class passages 
of many of the ordinary lines of steamers. In the meantime the work of 
this Society is most valuable, and deserves the support of the public — 
supposing, of course, that Free Emigration continues. Should it unfor- 
tunately cease, or be greatly diminished, it is much to be hoped that the 
Committee of this Society may turn their attention to the more direct 
fulfilment of its title, and devote the time and funds they have so ably 
administered for the succour of Emigrants to the cause of Emigration 
itself. If they will do this, they will lay both the country and the 
Colonies under a great obligation. This Report contains on page 13 
a list of things useful to Emigrants, which is an exhaustive illustration 
of the maxim that nothing need be wasted, for there seems to be 
absolutely nothing that Miss Tipple cannot turn to some good use. 

The Co-operative Needlewomen's Society (Work-rooms, Leigh 
Court, Brooke Street, Holborn) is a Co-operative Association of Workers, 
by which the agencies which usually intervene between worker and pur- 
chaser are reduced to a minimum. The profits are divided among the 
workers themselves, each one of whom is in a sense a partner in the 
business. Ladies' underclothing, men's and boys' shirts, and baby-clothes, 
are all made at most reasonable prices (cash payment is required) ; and 
persons desirous of promoting those true interests of women which are 
based upon the permanent conditions of business, apart from charity, 
cannot do better than send for the price-list, and give this experiment a 
trial. All communications should be addressed to Mrs. Alison, 18 
Theobalds Road, w.c. (which is in a direct line from Mudie's, by 
Hart Street), where specimens of work, patterns, &c., may be seen 
between 1 1 and 6, or a competent person w ill be sent, on application 
to take instructions. 
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The Fifth Annual Report of the Edinburgh School of Cookery 
AND Domestic Economy gives a most favourable account of the pro- 
gress made since the last notice of this valuable Society appeared in these 
columns. This is one of the few schools which have added the much- 
needed study of Domestic Economy to that of Cookery ; and we rejoice 
to learn, that besides instructing the women and girls belonging to 
several of the great Educational and Nursing Institutions, for which Edin- 
burgh is so famous, in Plain and Sick-room Cookery, classes upon 
Starching and Ironing, Cutting-out Dresses and Under-clothing, Ambu- 
lance and Health Lectures have been largely attended. It is difficult to 
estimate thd beneficial effects which the knowledge thus acquired will 
have upon the prospects of women, either as affording them with a 
means of maintenance or as extending their powers of usefulness. 

The Yorkshire Ladies' Council of Education, 3 Tower 
Buildings, Leeds, held its Annual Meeting in March, and the same 
spirit of activity and desire to adapt the work of the Society to the needs 
of the day evidently inspires its members. Its area of work embraces 
almost every branch of employment and assistance which women of all 
classes can need ; and not only covers the ground of scientific and art 
study, hygiene, physiology, and sanitary knowledge, but offers the truly 
valuable aid of a Registry for Employment in general, which is to work 
in conjunction with the Societies in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Liverpool, 
under the title of the * Northern United Registry for Governesses,' and 
possesses besides the much-needed department of a Benevolent Fund. A 
movement of much interest to those who desire that gentlewomen whose 
education or abilities are not suited to intellectual pursuits should more 
frequently adopt manual callings, has be^n set on foot by the training 
of young ladies as Dressmakers, who visit and work at people's houses, 
holding in them the same sort of social position which they would if they 
went as Daily Governesses. 

Spelthorne Sanatorium, Bedfont, near Feltham, Middlesex, for the 
reformation of women who have fallen into habits of intemperance. — The 
Second Annual Report of this Institution, a fellow to which we would 
urgently desire to see started in every county of England, supplies some 
touching reports of patients bettered and cured. Until a whole genera- 
tion of temperate English men and women has existed it will be diffi- 
cult to break the spell of hereditary dipsomania, and homes of this 
kind, where willing patients thankfully submit themselves to moral 
training and physical restraint, are an absolute necessity. It is sad to 
think of women being unable to obtain admission who yet are longing 
for protection against themselves, and willing, nay desiring, to undergo 
any regimen, however severe, to cure themselves of an evil which is really 
often more a disease than a sin. One lady, who had sent a case to the 
Home, writes to the Hon. Secretary : — * I think your Home i? one of the 
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most interesting I have seen for a long while ; and so beautifully managed, 
it seems just what is wanted for such people to rise out of their degra- 
dation, and once again to be able to feel self-respect.' The Home now 
accommodates 22 patients, but a very small outlay to utilise vacant 
spaces would give three more beds ; and it is calculated that 200/. in 
subscriptions, or less than one fifth of the total expense, would keep it 
going. Special gifts for the enlargement would be most welcome. 

London School of Medicine for Women, Henrietta Street, 
Brunswick Square. — The Report of this School, read by the Dean at the 
Annual Meeting held in May, states that 86 students have entered 
it since its establishment, that 44 are now in attendance, and that 
25 ladies are fully qualified for practice. The remarkable success 
which has attended a work to which such violent opposition was at 
first made may surely be taken as a sign of its appropriateness to the 
needs of the day. Some large legacies have been made to the school ; 
and it would seem that this important movement has passed out of the 
stage of experiment, and has become /at/ accoinplie. As Dr. Elizabeth 
Dunbar truly remarked, *it now depends upon the character and skill of the 
first hundred or so of Lady Doctors whether women practitioners will 
establish themselves in the country or sink in public respect.' However 
surprising the success attained, and the number of ladies already qualified 
for practice, it is certain that their competition can never seriously affect 
the pecuniary interests of medical men. The competition of a few hundred 
medical women can have but little, if any, effect upon the incomes of 
medical men in England, while thousands might be absorbed in Oriental 
countries without injury to any one. India alone affords a vast field to 
medical women, and we are glad to learn that many of the students at 
this school have become Medical Missionaries. 

[We take this opportunity of explaining an inaccuracy respecting this School 
which appears to exist at page 34 of the Englishivoman^s Year-book. The 
whole of Part I. is a reprint of the original Year-book^ and only states the 
progress made up to 1875, while the connexion between the School and the 
Royal Free Hospital, which has since been formed, is mentioned in the later 
part at page 184. The inadvertence is, however, much to be regretted, and 
the chapter will be replaced next year by the latest information from the 
best authority. — Ed.] 

Homes for Working Girls in London.— A Plea for 6o,cxx) girls 
and young women who are employed in factories and work-rooms in 
London was issued by the Committee of this Association, with the 
suggestion of a special Thank-offering for the benefits of * Home-life,' 
on the morning of the Census. It contained the welcome news that 
a fourth Home was in preparation, and this has since been opened at 
Endsleigh Gardens, ^.w., for German Girls. 

Leamington School of Cookery, 31 Portland Street. — Whether 
a similar work is being done elsewhere we do not know, but there seems 
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no doubt that this School, at any rate, has solved the difficult problem 
how to bring instruction in Cottage Cookery into the very homes of the 
Labouring Class. Under the energetic superintendence of Miss Galton 
and Mrs. Carter 223 girls from thirteen Schools in Leamington, Milverton, 
and Warwick, have attended Classes during the past year, and received 
practical instruction from the able lecturer and teacher. Miss Ellis. The 
examination since held proves how successful the experiment has been. 
Not only were the dishes cooked by the girls before the Examiners excel- 
lent in flavour and execution, but the cheap dishes brought for competition 
from their homes triumphantly proved that what they had learned in School 
could be carried out for the benefit of their families. 



By the Author of ' Smuts and Diamonds,' &c. 

Chapter IL 

SO the first part of our romance had ended prosaically, though not 
without a certain ironical fitness — in hot water! 

Is not this the usual termination of most first volumes ? 

Figurative hot water would not have surprised us greatly, for Max, 
the son of an old friend and neighbour, had, as we all knew, ideas of his 
own. He had grown up with us and was almost like one of ourselves, 
so that we had had ample opportunity of seeing how generous and 
chivalrous, and also how hot-headed, he was. Endless were the black- 
eyes he had brought home from school, because he would think himself 
called upon to right all the wrongs that came under his notice ; and he 
had not found wrongs and injustice diminish when he left school for a 
wider sphere. He was in a lawyer's office now ; and Jack, who usually 
contrived to walk down with him every morning, declared that, but for 
his watchful care. Max would never reach his destination without a row 
of some sort. 

* There's always a cat, or a dog, or an horse, or an old woman, or 
something, that's getting more kicks than he thinks good for them. I 
believe they get in his. way on purpose !' said Master Jack. 

Max was a year or two older than his Mentor, and three or four years 
older than Miriam, whom he laughed at, quarrelled with, and worshipped. 

Nothing definite had been said on this matter as yet, however, for 
Miriam was barely seventeen and Max had his way to make ; but we all 
felt without any words, that, in spite of occasional misunderstandings, they 
belonged to one another as truly as if they had been formally engaged. 

But to return to our history. 

Miriam flew to execute the fraternal commands issued by Jack, while 
I proceeded to the dining-room ; and by the time the two young men 
reappeared an impromptu meal was ready for them, and we began to feel 
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that our apprehensions had been so foolish that we had better make light 
of them. 

* Well, now/ began Jack, when his cravings were somewhat appeased, 
* what did you mean by asking if Pd been taken up ? Is that what you 
are in the habit of expecting ? Any one who heard you might think I 
had got an illicit still, or was in the habit of uttering forged notes. I 
thought Nance had more sense, at all events,' he concluded, loftily. 

* We thought it might have been a mistake,' Miriam began to explain, 
with much humility ; and then we proceeded to tell of Raymond's 
mysterious summons. It was rather gratifying to find that Jack and Max 
were quite as curious as ourselves, in spite of their immense superiority; 
and now that we were relieved of all anxiety on their account — ungrateful 
creatures ! — our spirits rose, and we were so ready to take a cheerful 
view of things in general that we easily persuaded ourselves the ad- 
venture would have a comic rather than a tragic termination. 

We were very merry with our various conjectures, which were of the 
wildest description ; and I think Miriam indulged a secret hope, 
amounting almost to expectation, that in some way or other we should 
hear of * something to our advantage' before the evening was over. 

*I will tell you,' she cried, after a moment's silence: 'perhaps our 
Indian cousin made a will in this man's favour a great many years ago, 
and he knew it, and managed to destroy the second will, which of course 
left everything to Nance and me, and some one has just found it out ! 
Such things do happen, and they might just as well happen to us ! ' 

* Quite as well,' said Max, dryly. He never seemed to have much 
sympathy with Miriam's flights of fancy, and was sometimes downright 
cross if she ventured to give expression to them in his presence. ' What 
mercenary creatures girls are ! ' he muttered ; * their thoughts run on 
nothing but fortunes, I believe.' 

Poor Max ! I am afraid he was reckoning up the chances of his ever 
having a fortune to offer to somebody, and it was the extreme remote- 
ness of the prospect which really irritated him. 

' What thoughtless creatures boys are!' retorted Miriam (she knew he 
hated to be called a boy). * What do you know about the difficulty of 
providing breakfasts and dinners, I should like to know ? Oh, yes, of 
course you work, and so you ought ; and you give us the money, and 
quite right too: but it's we who have to make the two ends meet, whether 
they will or no, and it's we who get grumbled at if things are not just 
exactly as you like. I don't care whether it is mercenary or not, I've got 
a soul above butchers' bills, and I should like never to have to think of 
the odious things again ! ' 

* Well done, Miriam ! ' cried Jack. * But, I say, here's Raymond; now 
for the old cousin's will ! ' And he rushed to let him in. 

* Are butchers' bills such a very great plague ? ' asked Max, in a 
comically grave undertone, as he edged a little nearer to Miriam. 
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* Very great,' she answered, with equal gravity, and without looking 
at him, whereat he seemed rather discomfited. 

*\Vell, Raymond, what is it?' we both exclaimed, eagerly, as he 
came in ; but Jack executed a portentous frown, by way of intimating 
that we were not to ask questions, while he said, * Ray's tired to death, 
Nance ; you've got some coffee for him, haven't you ? ' 

* Oh, yes,' I answered, taking the hint, and for the next minute or two 
we were busy supplying him with everything he could possibly want, 
hardly venturing to look at him. When I did at length glance at his 
face I saw there, not only a total absence of the exultation we had 
encouraged ourselves to expect, but an expression of such weariness and 
dejection that I was almost afraid to hear the result of his expedition. 

* It is a bad business,' he began, after swallowing down a cup of 
almost scalding coffee, without seeming in the least aware of what he 
was doing : * a very bad business.' 

* Who is it ? ' 

* I can't say.' 

* You don't know him, then ? ' 

* Yes, I do, slightly ; I have met him a few times, but I am under a 
promise ' 

And then Raymond proceeded to tell us how, before he was admitted 
to see him, he had been obliged to give his word that he would not 
communicate with the prisoner's family or friends. I forget now the 
exact nature of the charge against him, whether it was forgery or em- 
bezzlement, or both, but he was accused of having possessed himself of 
large sums of money by fraud of some sort. 

* In haste to be rich,' murmured Raymond, in a low tone, which made 
Miriam look up hastily, as if the words were meant particularly for her. 

• But, after all,' he continued aloud, * he may be innocent, as he vows and 
declares he is. He says he has been deceived, and has had no notion of 
what was going on, and the other persons implicated have managed to 
make him appear to be the guilty party, while they get off scot free 
themselves. I hope and trust it is so, for his poor wfe's sake as well as 
his own. That was the worst part of all.' And Raymond sighed heavily. 

* Poor fellow ! he sent for me to ask me to go and break it to her ; and 
before I was allowed to see him I had to promise not to let any of his 
family know what has happened. I suppose they are afraid important 
papers might be destroyed if a warning were given, but it is wretched 
to think of her suspense. They have only been married a few months, 
and he had promised to be back early, for they were going out of town 
to-morrow, and she depends upon him to arrange everything for her. 
I felt like a brute when I told him I could not take a note, or even 
a message ; but, of course, I could not help it. He was arrested 
this morning, but the police don't seem to know which of the partners 
they have got,' 
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* Why doesn't he give his name ? ' 

* Because he does not want it to appear in the papers until she has 
heard ; he thinks it would be such a shock to her. Of course the police 
think he wants to gain time ; but, whatever he is, he does seem to be 
genuinely fond of her, and to be far more concerned for her than for 
himself : in fact, if he be in any degree guilty, I should not wonder if she, 
poor little woman, were the unconscious cause of it. She has not much 
education, and, judging by what I have seen the few times I have been at 
their house, I should say she has an inordinate love of what Miriam calls 
* pretty things,' which run away with a good deal of money. He treats 
her as if she were a child, so no doubt she thinks his purse inexhaustible; 
and as his one idea has been to give her everything she fancied, it is only 
too likely that he may have gone beyond his means.' 

*But, Ray,' interrupted Jack, *you are not going to leave her in 
suspense all night ? It's impossible ! it's monstrous !' 

* I gave my word that I would not communicate with her directly or 
indirectly.' 

*What on earth did you give such a stupid fool of a promise for?' 
cried Max, hotly, starting up in his excited way and beginning to pace the 
room, while Jack declared vehemently that such promises ought not to 
be kept. 

* You forget I could not have seen him — the prisoner — otherwise.' 

* Ah, true ! What is his name did you say ?' 

* / didrCt say,' said Raymond, with a half smile at Jack's very trans- 
parent ruse, 

'Well, I say, she must know, somehow or other,' said Max, still 
marching up and down: *you might be the death of her.' 

* Hardly that, I think. I don't censider myself responsible. Her 
husband might communicate with her at once if he would avow himself, 
as I advised ; but, in the meantime, all I can do is to keep my promise to 
him that I would not help the police to identify him, and my promise to 
them not to warn his friends. I have no doubt they will make out all 
about him to-morrow, and then, of course, his wife must know.' 

* And you are going to leave her to wonder whether he has been killed 
or run over for no one knows how many hours 1 It's the most cruel 
thing I ever heard ! ' 

* It w cruel ; but the cruelty is not mine, I hope. I should be thank- 
ful to do anything I could for her, poor thing !' 

Of course this did not satisfy the * boys,' whose indignation knew no 
bounds. They tried to work upon Raymond's feelings by every pas- 
sionate appeal they could think of, and then they resorted to the most 
ingenious devices to make him betray himself so far as to give them 
some clue by which they might identify the prisoner. In their chivalrous 
sympathy for the poor wife they were utterly unsuccessful ; but, notwith- 
standing all their expedients, when the clock struck twelve, and Raymond 
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declared he could not sit up any longer, they had not obtained much 
information. 

*rm sure I know the street she lives in, though,' said Jack, confi- 
dentially, as Raymond withdrew. * It's not a long one : A Street, out 

of Square. Vm sure of it from that slip of Ra/s, and she might 

easily be found if some one would only try.' 

Max was due at his office and Jack at his tutor's early the following 
morning, and it was clearly too late to attempt anything that night ; but 
they detained Miriam and me for another ten minutes at least, urging 
upon us that it would be only common charity in us to try and find out 
the prisoner's wife the very first thing the next day. Certainly w^ were 
bound by no promise, and Miriam was eager to attempt the mission ; but 
I could not help thinking that it would be very awkward to go in search 
of a person of whom we knew nothing, not even her name, to tell her — 
what ? I hardly knew, for it might compromise Raymond if we said her 
husband had been taken into custody, and gave her time to destroy any 
dangerous papers, supposing that such existed. * Oh, but she will be so 
thankful just to know he is alive and well ! ' urged Miriam. So my scruples 
were overruled, and when we separated she and I were pledged to 
undertake our romantic quest with all possible expedition. Very 
romantic, not to say hopeless, it seemed to me, the more I pondered 
over it ; but Miriam was more sanguine, and kept me up to the mark ; 
and Max rushed in, before we had finished our early breakfast, to make 
sure that our resolution did not flag. He and Jack made so light of the 
difficulty of our search, and drew such pathetic pictures of the comfort 
and relief we were to bring to the poor woman, that we set out eagerly, 
feeling very important and sanguine of success. 

Still there were difficulties ! The street was a short one, certainly, 
but, after all. Jack might be mistaken ; and even if he were right, and we 
knocked at every one of the thirty doors, who were we to ask for ? and 
how were we to account for our calling ? 

We discussed our tactics all the way to A Street without coming 

to any conclusion, and then we walked slowly up and down the street, 
looking at the houses in the vain hope that they might offer some indica- 
tion for our guidance. It was decidedly embarrassing ; but at last 
Miriam, who was quicker witted than I, pounced on a servant-maid 
cleaning her steps, and, boldly telling her that we were in search of a 
lady who had lately come to live in the neighbourhood, asked which 
houses in the street had been most recently occupied. The girl looked a 
little astonished, but stranger things happen in London every day ; and, 
perhaps, she might have taken us for a couple of female -detectives. 
She pointed out three or four houses, all of which had been taken since 
the previous Christmas, and volunteered the information that at No. 9 
the children had all got the measles, and that the people at Nos. 30 and 16 
were out of town. Then No. 7 must be the one we were n search of ; 
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but what could we say if we knocked at the door ? Miriam had sug- 
gested that it would be easy to ask the servant for his ' master,' and if 
the latter were safe at home we could say we had made a mistake ; but 
I thought I would at least try whether the friendly maid could give us 
any help by telling us the name of the inhabitants of No. 7. It was 
better to have a name to ask for, and, besides, it was just possible I 
might recognise it, and — why in the world had we neither of us thought 
of looking in the Directory before we started on our benevolent errand ? 
No. 7 was occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence, * very grand people, 
added the girl ; and to No. 7 we walked slowly and thoughtfully. But 
for Miriam I almost think I should have turned back even then ; but 
she was too full of genuine sympathy with Mrs. Lawrence, too assured 
of her gratitude for news of her husband, to waste any thought upon our 
own embarrassment. We knocked and rang, and a smart page having 
opened the door, and uttered the conventional * Not at home ' in answer 
to our inquiry, was about to shut it again, when Miriam boldly asked 
whether* Mr. Lawrence were out of town. There was some hesitation ; 
the boy was evidently in doubt as to how he should answer, but appa- 
rently came to the conclusion that we were to be trusted, for he informed 
us in a confidential undertone that his master had not been home since 
the previous morning. 

* And they were going abroad to-day 1 ' I said, anxious to make quite 
sure. 

* Yes. Master was to have been home to lunch, and they were afraid 
something must have happened, and had been round to all the hospitals 
to inquire for him.' 

'Will you tell Mrs. Lawrence that we have brought some news of 
Mr. Lawrence, if she will see us?' 

The boy was gone in a twinkling and speedily returned with a maid, 
who looked at us with much curiosity, and then asked us to walk 
upstairs, explaining that her mistress had been up all night and had 
not yet left her bedroom. Nervous as we were, we could not help 
noticing the lovely flowers and many other tokens of wealth and 
luxury which met our eyes at every turn, and showed plainly enough 
that poor Mrs. Lawrence was, as Raymond said, veryvfond of * pretty 
things,' and was accustomed to gratify her taste without any of the 
troublesome restrictions with which we were familiar. The maid spoke 
a word or two to her mistress in a low tone, and the latter started from 
her sofa instantly in the utmost excitement, crying, — 

* You know what has happened 1 Where is he .'* Is he hurt 1 Don't 
say anything dreadful ! Oh, do tell me, for pity's sake!' 

She was a small, fair young creature ; and as she put her little hand 
to her eyes, as if to shut out some terrible vision which her imagination 
had conjured up, she looked so helpless and imploring that our hearts 
were won at once, and we only longed to comfort her. 
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' Don't be frightened !' said Miriam, in her soft, soothing tones, as she 
led the poor thing back to the so£i ; ' don't be frightened ; he is not hurt 
at all : we came on purpose to let you know that he is quite safe and well.' 

* Safe and well ? not hurt ?' she repeated. * He's dead, then ! that is 
what people always say : he's dead !' And she went into a paroxysm of 
grie^ while we tried in vain to assure her that she was distressing herself 
unnecessarily, that Mr. Lawrence was not dead, and would, we hoped, be 
able very soon to return to her. By degrees she seemed to take this in, 
and grew somewhat calmer ; but then came the questions which I had 
expected, — * He was not dead, not hurt, not iU ! where was he, then ? 
Why did not he come back ? Everything was packed up, and they were 
going to Switzerland that morning, and he kmw she could not do any- 
thing by herself, and she did so want to ge.t away out of London. He 
would not have gone away for a joke ; she was sure he would have told her, 
if he could ; he knew how frightened she would be : he never would be so 
cruel, so wicked I' Then, as well as we could, we told her how distressed 
Mr. Lawrence was at leaving her in suspense, how he longed tp let her 
know of his safety, and had even written a note to her explaining every- 
thing, but that he had, unfortunately, not been able to send it. Of course, 
it all sounded very mysterious ; and as she evidently had not the slightest 
suspicion of the truth, no wonder she was perplexed and bewildered. 

* He can't come, and yet he is not hurt, or ill ! And your brother saw 
him last night, and couldn't bring me a note from him ! Who is keeping 
him away from me ? WTiere is he ? and what do you know about him ?' 

Little Mrs. Lawrence choked back her tears, sat bolt upright, looking 
as dignified as she could, and glanced at us in a very unpleasantly sus- 
picious manner as she said these words ; and as we could only reiterate 
that he was safe and well, and that she would soon hear all about it, but 
that we could not say — in fact, did not exactly know — where he was, perhaps 
it was not wonderful that her grief suddenly changed into wrathful indig- 
nation. ' We ///V/ know where he was, and we would not say ! We were 
keeping him from her I we had come there to insult her ! Who Tvere we, 
she should like to know ? She did not believe a word of what we said — 
pretending to come there and comfort her, indeed, when it was al lour 
own doing ! She was quite certain her Robert was being kept against his 

will (which was true), and that we had made a plot against them ; but ' 

and then followed a torrent of angry, passionate words, which I will not 
repeat, though it was very unpleasant to hear, we being visitors, or rather 
intruders, and she the mistress of the house. Her face flushed scarlet, 
and she looked more like a wrathful humming-bird than anything else, as 
she struggled with her sobs and gave vent to her excited feelings in a 
series of angry little gusts, interrupted by showers of tears and passionate 
lamentations. I began to think she meant to send for the police and give 
us into custody on a charge of detaining her husband, and hastened to 
beat a retreat. Not all our sympathy could prevent us from feeling a 
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little indignant, but we made another ineffectual attempt to assure her 
that our visit had been meant solely in kindness, and then hastily took 
our departure, and were very thankful to find ourselves once more in the 
open air. . Not till then did we remember that in our eagerness we had 
forgotten to send in a card, and had not given our pame, which it was 
just possible Mrs. Lawrence might have recognised. Crest-fallen and a 
little nettled at our reception, we returned home, to be told by the ' boys * 
that we had managed very clumsily ; which might be true, but was not 
consolatory. 

* Well, at all events, she knows he is alive and well,' said Miriam ; and 
with this we tried to comfort ourselves, but our spirits were a good deal 
subdued for the remainder of the day. 

(To be continued?^ 




NDER this title, or at any rate with the object described by 
it, more or less openly avowed, Associations are constantly 
springing up, which lead but an ephemeral existence. They 
generally start by putting forth a Prospectus promulgating some wise 
remarks upon the folly of extravagance, the absurdity of extremes of 
fashion, and the sin of not paying one's bills — views which no 
one questions, and to which assent, if not adhesion, is fully given 
on the spot. If not very original or profitable, at any rate so far is 
well, but this modest peroration is too frequently followed by some 
absurdity which brings the Society into ridicule, and effectually 
stops further progress. 

The sober and staid, and perhaps we may venture to say the 
elderly, of each generation, are scandalised by the special impropriety 
of the prevailing fashion, illustrated as it always is by a few in its 
extremest phase, and call upon the world to abjure that especial form 
of folly, forgetting that the extreme of their earlier days was as bad, 
or perhaps worse. For instance, the immodesty — for no gentler word 
can really be used to designate the effects of the clinging garments 
now sometimes seen — is hardly worse than the results of an exag- 
gerated hoop in the days when crinoline was worn. The extremes in 
both cases should certainly be forsworn by all, as they already are 
by women of refined feeling or good taste. Whether any Association 
can do much towards supplying a fictitious refinement to those whose 
personal taste is not revolted by these exaggerations is doubtful; 
but in a letter lately published in this journal an idea was thrown 
out which has in it, we think, the elements of a workable Association. 
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If it be comparatively useless to establish an Association which would 
only be joined by those whose own good taste would of itself pro- 
bably keep them from the extremes, it might yet be possible to 
establish a Society for rendering it less necessary than it now seems 
to be for women of all ages to conform to fashion, and which would 
make it possible for those who chose, after a certain age, to do so, to 
retire into a convenient and becoming costume, always suflSciently in 
use not to be singular. 

It is useless to expect to withstand, or indeed to regulate to any 
degree, the changes of Fashion, which depend upon circumstances 
of trade and custom quite beyond the influence of individuals or 
even of Associations; but the constant wearing, by even a small 
minority, of one or two styles of dress, which shall remain nearly 
the same in whatever direction the prevailing fashion sets, would in 
itself have a restraining influence upon the exaggerated developments 
around. At any rate it is better, when approaching a difficult subject, 
to attempt the practicable rather than the impracticable, and it is 
with the idea that some such plan for protecting from the charge of 
eccentricity or singularity women of a certain age or limited income 
is practicable that these remarks are made. 

On this subject we have received the following suggestions from a 
correspondent, which, though not written for publication, express very 
clearly one, if not fhe principal, reason for supporting an Association for 
the ' Protection of Moderate Dressers !' even supposing the more pre- 
tentious title of * Dress Reform ' to be too aggressive. She writes : — 

* What I want is to get two recognised costumes, which, in addition 
to the considerations of health, comfort, and beauty, should promote 
economy, when that also is necessary. I have seen a great deal of the dress 
difficulties of poor gentlewomen, and know how the constantly changing 
fashions impose upon them endless expense, which in the case of 
governesses, who are expected to conform in a certain degree to the 
style of the day, it is difficult to avoid. Even those who don't believe in 
buying " dignity " by the yard must have their trains, and festoons, and 
boullion^es, or be sneered at by the servants ; and so a governess, who 
might but for this have paid up her 20/. a-year for a deferred annuity, 
has to spend it in milliners' encumbrances,. and finds herself a pauper in 
her old age. 

' To help these and other soberly inclined people, who would rather 
spend in charities than in unnecessary dress variety, two costumes, one 
suitable for a tall and slender and another for a short and stout figure, 
and which never going out of fashion would make the wearer no more re- 
markable than any other plainly dressed lady, or than a Hospital Nurse, 
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or a Sister, or a Deaconess, would be a great boon. One should be a 
"Princess" dress or polonaise, with a short skirt, and perhaps the 
possibility of attaching a train for indoors wear, and with or without 
flounces and embroidery, according to taste, but no extra useless weight, 
and this might be called the " Ruskin." The second, for festival occasions, 
might be founded on the Icelandic or Spanish costumes ; either of these 
is graceful and unchanging in shape, and both include the graceful veil, 
which admits of any amount of expense and beauty being worked into 
it, according to the wealth and taste of the wearer. 

* I do not see why a Society should not be started which should adopt 
two such costumes, and then those members who wish it, might wear 
these as their regular dress, and silence outsiders and fashion devotees 
by saying, " We belong to So-and-so, and this is our member's dress." 
This would really enable the poorer people to study beauty, and even 
richness, in dress. Their spare time, instead of patching up, and un- 
picking, and remaking, can go to beautiful embroideries, and lace- 
-working, and ornamentations ; and as the materials of the dresses are 
to live on to old age, unmolested by the guerilla warfare of fashionable 
milliners, it will be worth while at once to buy a good, rich, costly stufif^ 
that will look well to the last. I have seen splendid Spanish dresses and 
veils descending from mother to daughter, and looking the perfection of 
grace and " dignity " to the last. The wardrobe properties of the Society 
should include the prettiest forms that belong to other countries, and 
which, by virtue of their good qualities, have retained the affections of 
generations, — such as the Scarf, Indian Shawl, the Spanish Mantilla, 
and Hood' 

A Society is about to be established, under the title of the 
* Rational Dress Society,' and under distinguished presidency, which 
may do a useful work if it eschews singularity and adapts itself to a 
feminine and economical as well as rational style of dress. We offer 
these crude remarks to the consideration of its promoters, feeling 
sure that an effort to meet the undeniable need upon which our 
correspondent dwells would render their work widely acceptable. 
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FOOD AND TREATMENT OF ADULT FOWLS. 
( Concluded from page 175.) 

CHICKEN generally continue growing for some time after they have 
been deserted by their mother, and as long as they do so they must 
be well and. regularly fed. Four good meals of nourishing food every day 
will be found none too much to keep them in good condition. Their 
rapid formation of bone and flesh demands an equivalent supply of 
material, and, like all other young creatures, any stint in this supply will 
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affect injuriously their whole after life. As soon as growth stops, however, 
over-feeding, that greatest enemy to a fowl's health and profitableness, 
must carefully be avoided. A fat fowl never lays well, and is also liable 
to many and serious diseases. Apoplexy is one of the most general. 
Fowls confined in a limited run should have three meals a-day. In the 
morning, soft food, such as barley-meal, bran, or pollard (the bran must 
always be mixed with one of the other meals — never given by itself), 
mixed with warm water to a stiff paste, and only as much as is likely to 
be eaten thrown on the ground ; at mid-day, scraps from the kitchen ; 
and in the evening, any sort of whole com. Maize, oats, and barley form 
the staple poultry food in England ; but the French, who are decidedly 
our superiors in these matters, consider buckwheat the best. They say 
that it stimulates laying, and at the same time keeps the fowls in good 
condition. At present the difficulty of procuring it in England puts it 
out of the reach of most poultry-keepers. Always try to feed your poultry 
yourself; ser\'ants will never be as careful, and, besides, they are very 
often really too much hurried to spare the time necessary for careful 
feeding. Handful after handful will be thrown on the ground ; half of it 
will satisfy the fowls, and they will walk away leaving the remainder to 
be trampled upon and wasted. Depend upon it, the whole question of 
profit or loss turns very much upon careful feeding. Fresh water should 
be given every day, in very hot weather twice, and all drinking-vessels 
kept scrupulously clean. Earthenware saucers are the easiest to keep 
clean, only the inevitable breakages render them expensive, and deep, 
round, tin dishes answer as well. Something the fowls cannot easily 
upset is advisable, or the water will be wasted, and the poor creatures 
left thirsty for perhaps a whole day. That the water should be always 
fresh and clean is a necessity. Want of care in this respect generally 
produces gapes, that most fatal of chicken diseases : and its effect on old 
fowls, though not so immediately visible, is equally serious. Indeed, 
cleanliness in every department of the poultry-yard must be rigorously 
enforced. Let the houses be cleaned every other day, everything dis- 
agreeable removed, and plenty of carbolic acid thrown about. Especially 
should this care extend to the laying-boxes. Anything that may be at 
hand will serve for a laying-nest ; only whatever it is let it be easily 
removable, and on no account a fixture. It should frequently be taken 
out, thoroughly cleansed and disinfected, and then filled with clean straw 
and returned to the house. One great source of vermin in fowls is 
removed by this precaution. A poultry-house should have nothing fixed 
in it ; for the sake of perfect cleanliness, even the perch itself is better 
removable. 

All decently-cared -for fowls lay plenty of eggs in summer, when they 
are cheap and cannot be a source of profit ; it is to the winter-laying hens 
that we must look to swell our balance-sheet on the right side. And how 
can hens be induced to lay in winter ? First, you must have early hatched 
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pullets of good breeds — Brahmas, Cochins, the French, and the American 
sorts. All these should lay at six months ; but if hatched in April, six 
months will bring them to winter, and they certainly will not commence 
laying in cold weather. If they have already begun they are pretty sure 
to continue, but they will not then make a beginning. Let them be 
February chicken, and your egg-basket throughout the winter will do credit 
both to your yard and to the foresight of its owner. The difficulty of 
procuring broody hens very early in the year is often a great difficulty. 
Like most other difficulties it can generally be overcome by perseverance. 
Make the inquiry for one an object in your daily walk, and you are 
almost sure to meet with the object of your search at some neighbouring 
farm-house. Very few farmers can be troubled with chicken so early in 
the year, and will gladly part with a broody hen at a moderate price. 
Secondly, during severe weather give your hens nourishing and stimu- 
lating food. The French give theirs dregs of wine, white bread soaked in 
wine, &c. Wine is scarcely as yet cheap enough in England to be thus 
employed ; but a little beer is not a ruinous expense, and the increased 
egg-production would soon repay the outlay. Hemp-seed, too, is very 
much recommended, and a little Douglas mixture in their water always 
proves beneficial. This mixture is such a valuable tonic, I subjoin the 
recipe, copied from Wright's Book of Poultry. Thus, with a wisely 
selected breed, early-hatched pullets, and extra good feeding during cold 
weather, you should be abundantly supplied with eggs throughout the 
autumn, winter, and early spring months. Fowls that lay through the 
winter, especially Brahmas and Cochins, will sit very early in the year, 
and thus carry on a succession of winter-laying stock. 

Of fattening fowls I cannot speak from experience. To my own taste, 
a fowl constantly well fed is preferable to a fattened one ; still, as there is 
always a demand J for fat chicken, a line or two must be given on the 
subject. The chicken to be fattened should be cooped in a warm, dry 
place, and fed regularly and often with barley-meal mixed with milk. 
When the bird is satisfied, take away the meal and darken the coop until 
within an hour of next feeding-time. Give fresh water often, and be 
careful that none of the meal is allowed to lie about and turn sour. A 
fowl \j^ll sometimes fret at the confinement, and refuse food. To prevent 
this, let it be very hungry when first cooped : it will then eat with great 
avidity and never afterwards decline a meal. The process of fattening 
takes about twenty days, and the poor prisoner's comfort and cleanliness 
should be consulted throughout. 

These few notes on poultry-keeping are necessarily imperfect ; but 
everything said (except about fattening) is the result of experience and 
practice. Nothing has been said about profit, for the good reason that 
no two people are likely to conduct their yards on exactly the same plan, 
or with the same results. Still, that poultry-keeping may be made pro- 
fitable is, I think, certain ; only to attain this happy result constant care 
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and supemsion are necessary. The pursuit must not be taken up as a 
hobby and then abandoned; it must be persevered in through fair 
weather and foul, through sunshine, and through rain. Keep regular 
accounts, make the whole matter a business one, if possible buy the food 
wholesale, and at the end of the year you will most probably find that your 
chicken and your eggs have added something to your income, and that 
your poultry-yard has not been an idle hobby. I ought to say that fowls 
on a large grass run, where they can forage for themselves, only need two 
meals a-day — soft meal in the morning and com in the evening. 

Douglas Mixture, — \ lb. sulphate of iron and i oz. sulphuric acid, 
dissolved in two gallons of water, and is to be added in the proportion of 
a tea-spoonful to each pint of water in the fountain. D. K. W. 
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Office :— 113 Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate, S.W. 

(Office Hours : — I ito 1 and 2 to 4. Daily, except Saturdays,) 

Post-office Orders should be made payable to A:, M. Mackenzie, Gloucester Road 

Post Office, Hereford Square, S. W, 

Orders for Plain Needlework should be addressed to Mrs. Locker, as ^Special 
Secretary,^ at 80 Eaton Square ; for Art Work, to Lady Eden, 3 Lordotr 
Grosvenor Place, S. W, ; for Drawing and Painting, to Lady Emily Dundas, 
34 Onslow Square ; for Faftcy Work, to Miss J. G. Macdonald Moreton, 
at the W. L, G. Office, 113 Gloucester Road, S.W. ; for Knitting, to MiSS 
Louise Barron, 47 Gloucester Plcue, Portman Square, W. 

A VERY fully attended Meeting of deep interest signalised the presentation 
of the Annual Report of this Society to its Associates. The Meeting was 
held at the Vestry Hall, Kensington, on the 2nd of June ; and among 
those who took part in the proceedings were the Right Rev. the Bishop 
of Lichfield, the Right Hon. Sir R. A. Cross, Mr. Thomas Hughes, Q.C., 
and Sir Curtis Lampson, Bart. 

After the Report had been read, the Rev. and Hon. E. C. Glyn, who 
was in the chair, paid a tribute of regard and respect, which was deeply 
felt by many present, to the memory of Miss Chapman, the first Secretary 
of the Guild ; and his words were no less warmly received and endorsed 
when he remarked upon the privation and sorrow which the Society had 
since experienced by the temporary withdrawal, through illness, of the 
President and Foundress. Associates will rejoice to learn that Lady 
Mary Feilding's health is being gradually restored, and that it is hoped 
before long that she may be equal to resuming the active supervision of 
a work to which she has already devoted so much time and thought. 

Among the many gratifying facts and satisfactory progress detailed by 
the different speakers, none will give keener pleasure, either for its own 
sake or for hers, than the announcement made by Sir Curtis Lampson 
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that the experiment made by Lady Mary Feilding in the Campden Houses 
has proved so successful that it is proposed to carry it on on a larger and 
more permanent scale. He stated that a freehold property in Oakley 
Street, Chelsea, had been bought for the erection of a building on the 
same principle as the Peabody Buildings for Artisans, but specially 
adapted to the needs of Ladies of small income. If the Guild accom- 
plishes no more than this, its Foundress may truly be satisfied with her 
work ; for it is hard to conceive a greater boon than she has bestowed 
upon her poorer sisters by her determination to carry out this scheme. 
Sir Curtis Lampson informed the Meeting that two blocks containing 
200 rooms, and to be rented at 3J. the room, would be built. Ladies 
will be furnished with every accommodation, with gas and water free ; 
nothing to be paid but their rent of 3^., which will bring a return. 
The payment will be 15,000/. or 16,000/., and it will bring* in a satis- 
factory return. The houses will be separated from the street, and each 
lady will have her own room or house as retired and private as if she 
owned it. 

A'striking feature of the Guild is the combination which it aifords of 
organization and sympathy. Its first effort in dealing with a case of dis- 
tress is to develop its resources, and to utilise to the utmost any power 
of self-help which the Lady may herself possess, before passing on to the 
administration of direct charity. It is while following out this principle 
that many new branches of the Guild work have been developed, and 
opportunities for assisting persons to tide over a season of distress, 
or of making them independent, have arisen, which have been as 
welcome as they were unexpected. Upwards of 120 Ladies have been 
employed during the year in Needlework, Knitting, * and Artwork, &c., 
while the Registry is a peculiarly satisfactory resource for persons 
desiring to engage Ladies of high qualifications and of attested cha- 
racter for the difficult position of Lady Housekeepers, Chaperones, 
Superintendents, &c. 

The Meeting ended with prayer and thanksgiving for the success that 
has attended the work of the Society ; and the following lines, written by 
one who as an Associate worked hard in its behalf, but who has lately 
passed away into Eternal Rest, may fitly close this short and imperfect 
account of a very happy day in the annals of the Working Ladies' Guild. 

The Working Ladies' Guild. 



Work as your Saviour worked when 

here, 
Breathing a blessing everywhere ; 
And do the best within your reach, 
Each for all and all for each. 

Tread where your blessed Master trod, 
Feet in His footprints lead to God ; 



Go not alone, but with you lead 

The hands that fail, the feet that bleed. 

Join hands and hearts, until at length 
The Guild shall prove that 'Union's 

Strength ; ' 
So shall ascend above the Throne 
Ten thousand songs — not yours alone ! 

Henrietta Duff. 
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Report of Work done in the Month of May i88i. 

The chief feature in the work of this month has been the Group Meetings, 
which are now fully organized, and of which seven have been held between May i 
and 31. Through their means gifts of money and clothing have been sent to 
many cases of distress and delicacies to invalids. In one case a sum of over 20/. 
has been collected for a lady whose age makes it difficult, if not impossible, for 
her to obtain an engagement as Governess ; which will keep her from want while 
efforts are being made to procure a permanent pension for her. Two Governesses 
have obtained daily engagements, and many valuable suggestions and offers of help 
have been made. 

Two Case Committees have been held, when fourteen cases were considered. 

Besides these — 

320. Has been received on a visit to the seaside, expenses paid. 

271. Medical advice gratis. 

127. One Sister, aged 14, has been placed at a High School by the Guild ; an 
elder one has been engaged as a Kindergarten Teacher. 

508. A French Governess. Engagement with good salary. 

543. Engagement as Governess. 

377. Daily engagement to walk with a young lady. 

352. Morning engagement as Governess. 

267. Engagement to superintend Evening Classes for Girls. Money sub- 
scribed to pay off a debt. 

534. Engagement as Companion with good salary. 

365. Engagement as Nursery Governess. 

366. Engagement as Afternoon Governess. 

510. Temporary engagement as Lady Superintendent. 

Numerous presents of Clothes, Concert Tickets, Hospital Tickets, &c., have 
been received. 

84/, 4^. 8^. has been given in Grants and Donations to Special Cases. 
931 letters have been received. 669 letters have been sent out. 2105 Circulars 
have been sent out. 

A touching letter of thanks to the Associate who has so kindly sent 
flowers to Invalid Members of the Guild has been received from two bed- 
ridden ladies — relations — who occupy the same room, and whose eyes 
have been gladdened and their hearts cheered by the welcome visitants. 
They write : * We have had a small box of flowers send us from an 
unknown friend. To-day I see in Work and Leisure that a Lady is 
kindly sending flowers to invalids, and so feel that must be the kind 
donor. Would you give our warm thanks, and say how the flowers have 
cheered and brightened our room ? ' 

It niay not be out of place to state that the Meeting was reported for 

the press by a lady recommended by the Guild, who is a shorthand writer. 

Her address and terms for attending meetings may be obtained at the 

Ofiice of the Guild. 

Requirements for July. 

Situations for — 
385. Very competent Secretary. Good Linguist. Accustomed to Literary Work- 
380. Daily Governess. Foreigner. Good Linguist and Musician. 'Teaches 
Harmony. 
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]HE value of the following paper is much enhanced by the fact 
that it is written by one who, through the vicissitudes of for- 
tune, has had experience of both the conditions of life spoken 
of. A few years ago, living in a London house, and mixing in good 
society, the facts described in this article of loss of fortune and 
personal experience of servant life are literally true. Those who 
admire fortitude and enterprise will rejoice to learn that, by another 
turn of Fortune's wheel, the writer is again independent. — Ed. 

* There has been so much written and said during the past few years 
on this question — so trying to every housekeeper — that it seems as if 
everything that could be said must have been. Still I cannot help 
feeling that there are a few facts which seem to me to throw a different 
colour on the subject, and that I think may perhaps help that most over- 
worked of human beings — the nineteenth-century housekeeper. Mine 
are no visionary ideas, such as we hear of so often, put down by a young 
woman who has employed some half-dozen servants in her life and thinks 
she knows all about it. A good many years ago I knew all about 
managing servants, too ; I did not think anything about it, I knew then. 
I considered then that if they were well paid, well fed, well housed, and 
always politely spoken to, they ought to consider themselves the most 
fortunate of human beings ; and, of course, if anything wasn't done 
right he or she was to be * blown up ' about it. Isn't that the idea still of 
some 90 per cent of the world ? But now I sit in my comfortable home, 
with the best of servants round me ; with, I may say, the almost daily 
inquiry from neighbours and outsiders, " Where do you get your servants ? 
Only four altogether in your house? Well, you're wonderfully lucky, 
that's all! Servants are all luck anyhow." And then I know they 
murmur behind my back, " They'll never stop on in that house. I know 
mine wouldn't do a quarter of their work." And yet years come and go ; 
and if one of my girls gets married, or one of the men * starts in business,' 
I do get some one just as good, or sometimes better. 

* Now then for the secret : / have been a servant myself! Some years 
ago I had suffered pecuniary losses, and my money dwindled down, and 
down, and down. I tried every means I knew of obtaining employment ; 
but there was great commercial depression, and employment such as I 
thought must be perfectly easy for me to get I found hundreds striving 
for. How I used to pore over the columns of the papers as soon as they 
were published in the morning, starting for all sorts of places before day- 
light in those chilly winter mornings, only to return half-frozen and 
disappointed ! It seems to me now like the remembrance of some fearful 
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nightmare. One day I had walked more than usually far, and, utterly 
disheartened, was plodding back, when I stopped at a small chop-house, 
and while drinking my coffee two evident servants came in. They were 
well clothed and remarkably nice-looking, and the thought flashed through 
my mind, " Nothing that's honest is disreputable. I know I could be a 
servant. What easy times my servants always had ! I'll change my 
name and be a servant to-morrow." To cut a long story short I went to 
see an old friend, got the necessary testimonials, and, after a longer time 
at my looking-glass than I had spent for many months — not trying to look 
my best, but trying to look as my own servants used to do, I sallied forth 
to the house of a lady who had advertised for such a servant as I con- 
sidered I could be. She, woman-like, guessed my secret ; I told her 
part of my history, and for some years after that, until Fortune's wheel 
most unexpectedly turned up for me a prize in life's lottery, I was a 
simple servant. So I think I may fairly consider that I can speak on 
both sides of the question. 

*As far as regards pay, clothes, food, lodging, and the purely bodily 
comforts, servants are more than amply supplied ; but do these make up 
the sum of life's enjoyment ? Answer me, Lady Croesus ! Remember 
that your young servants are taken away from their homes and brought 
into your house, where, if your butler or cook is (as is often the case with 
upper servants) somewhat spoilt and overbearing, their lives will not be 
remarkably happy. But the real hardship of service is the very little time 
that servants have to themselves. I know every one will start at this 
speech, and will say, " J/y servants have abundance of time in which 
they have nothing to do." True ; but can they count upon it ? I remem- 
ber some years ago a friend of mine saying she was trying to get an indoor 
man-servant, and her husband had even tried for some of the waiters 
from his club, but none would come. Never did I understand this, till, 
servant myself, I found that in every club, hotel, or boarding-house, all 
servants have either every day or every other day some time, from one 
hour to two, absolutely their own. They may stay in their rooms if they 
like; but if asked for the reply is, "It is their turn to be out," and they are 
not disturbed. No one can imagine what this rest is but those who have 
tried it. I have been servant in a hotel, and although in the private 
houses I always met with the kindest of masters and mistresses — ^and in 
hotels there would be harder rubs to bear — yet still the difference between 
an hour's sure rest every day, or only every other Sunday out, more than 
compensated me. To men-servants the difference is even more important 
than to women ; for the hall, or drawing-room, or dining-room bells must 
always be instantly answered by John Thomas : and oh, how many un- 
necessary times do we ring ! A little watchfulness over your bell would 
keep many good servants in your house, who will otherwise leave you 
(although they won't tell you so) because they are worn out with your 
bells. If you are buying half-a-dozen different things in shops near by, 
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see if you can't carry some of them yourself from one shop to the other, 
so that they may all come in together ; and tell John Thomas or Mary 
Ann what you have done, and that it is to save their tired feet. 

* Again, how often I hear a young housekeeper say, " I am going to 
give my cook a good scolding ! She has cooked this properly ninety-nine 
times, and now it is quite uneatable !" Wait a little : try and find out if 
your cook hasn't, perhaps, something on her mind that makes her almost 
too heavy-hearted to move. Yoii would go to bed : she must stay up and 
cook. Sometimes now, when I feel surprised at some unwonted piece of 
forgetfulness or carelessness on my servants' part, I try to think how far 
back they would have to go to find soriiething careless or forgetful on my 
part — and, I fear me, not very far. How many people, if they know for a 
fortnight beforehand that they are going to be away for a day, or part of one, 
do not mention it to their servants until the very last moment ; thus pre- 
venting them from communicating with their friends and relations and so 
enjoying their holiday together, or even the looking forward to it, which 
constitutes its chief pleasure ! In short, want of consideration is the chief 
fault of masters and mistresses ; and where you find the pleasant homes 
with willing, cheerful, obliging servants, you will invariably find a con- 
siderate housekeeper. Consideration doesn't mean petting. That will 
spoil anybody — mistress or servant. It does not mean making a friend or 
equal of a servant. That is worse still, and is another very common fault. 
Put a servant in your place, and you lower yourself in her eyes and don't 
raise her. Don't think also that I don't know that there are more bad 
servants than good ones. So there are mistresses. But a mistress has 
much more power to turn a bad servant into a good one than a servant 
has a mistress. When I think of the unvarying kindness I have received 
from my servants during several years of delicate health, of the weeks and 
months of watching and care-taking that I have experienced at their 
hands, and the cheerful, uncomplaining way in which they have borne 
with me, I feel I cannot join in the popular cry, " There are no good 
servants to be had now-a-days." ' 

>^ 
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Ladies as Rubbers. — It may not be generally known that * Rubbing ' is the 
name for a definite form of medical treatment, which is not unfrequently prescribed 
by doctors as a relief in rheumatism, neuralgia, or for cases of nervous irritation 
or debility which need soothing. Good professional rubbers charge 31. dd, or 5j. 
an hour; and it is said that more persons might be employed if more were 
qualified, and if the charges were lower. Many invalids might be glad to employ 
one regularly for an hour every day, or every alternate day, at \s. 6d, or 2s, 6d, an 
hour, while such earning would be a by no means despicable addition to a small 
income, especially if train or omnibus fare were charged extra, supposing that 
the patient resides at a distance. Some study of the course, direction, and func- 
tions of the principal nerves, muscles, arteries, &c. ; two or three lessons upon 
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the proper manipulation of those parts of the body to be treated by nibbing, 
would suffice to fit a lady to practise this art. 

Plant-Cleaning. — Another suggestion, and one which perhaps sounds more 
practicable than it really is, is that ladies should go out to clean and. tend window- 
garden plants and town conservatories. Independently of all other culture, 
plants in towns require careful washing and cleaning periodically, that their 
pores may not be choked up with dust or smoke, and to prevent their dying 
from . absolute suffocation of their respiratory organs. Plants breathe through 
tl\eir leaves, as people perspire through their skin ; and the closing up of the 
pores in either case is equally, though not so immediately, fatal. It has, there- 
fore, become usual for men to be sent out by the great London gardeners for the 
express purpose of cleaning the plants in private houses, in the way described by 
Mrs. Snoad, in her paper upon Drawing-room Gardening, in the Gazette for 
March. 

Ladies as Landscape Gardeners. — Two inquiries for ladies acquainted 
with the habits of trees, flowering shrubs, and competent to direct gardening 
operations, have lately reached us, and we mention the fact as a hint to ladies 
living in the country, who might prepare themselves to undertake such duties. 
They should study books upon the art of Landscape Gardening, and learn how 
to plant and cultivate evergreen and other trees, shrubs, &c. If young ladies, 
before they leave their childhood's home, would only look forward to the time 
when they may require to earn money, it is likely that some would be competent 
to fill even such positions as that of consulting, visiting, or landscape gardeners ; 
and many persons would be glad to pay a fee to any lady who would spend a 
week or two in their country houses to advise them in laying out a new garden or 
improving an old one. At any rate, we give the idea for what it is worth. 

Darning. — Beautiful darning of table linen is a useful accomplishment, and 
one which might often be turned to account. A Field Officer lately wrote to the 
Queen regretting the damage done to the expensive table-cloths bought for the 
officers* mess, by the difficulty of getting it mended before the rents had been 
increased by careless washing, and asking whether any Ladies' Employment 
Society could undertake the work. We feel sure that a competent revandcuse, 
keeping an advertisement standing in a suitable paper, and executing her orders 
with punctuality and thoroughness, need never be out of work. How to darn she 
could learn at the London Institute for Plain Needlework, 2 Connaught Street, 
Edgware Road, or in the Technical Schools in Paris. 

Midsummer Prize Competition. — The following papers have been received. The 
first seven are accepted; 8, 8b, 9, 10, 11, and 14, are still under consideration ; and the 
remainder, being either unsuitable in character or deficient in merit, will be returned to 
the writers, with our best thanks and regrets, by post on the ist July. 



1. The * Servant Question' from the other 

Side. 

2. How to Live well on Sixpence a-day. 

3. Women as Authors. 

4. Co-operation among Women. 

5. Giving Needless Trouble. 

6. Recreative Employment. 

7. Women and Business. 

8. The Poetry of Life. 
8b. Rent Collecting. 

9. Method. 

10. Thoughts about Work and Leisure. 

11. * Aide toi, et Dieu t'aidera.* 

12. Dorcas. 



13. Gentlewomen as D^-essmakers. 

14. Step-mothers. 

15. Servants' Characters. 

16. Women as Missionaries. 

17. A Nursery Governess. 

18. Concerning Literature and, Authors. 

19. Concerning Conversation and Authors. 

20. Woman's Duties. 
SI. Social Quagmires. 

22. Hints for Coqifort in the Bedroom. 

23. A Vicissitude in Life. 

24. Domestic Economy. 

25. Work and Leisure. 
] 26. Dorothy. 
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Solutions to Acrostics in 'Work and Leisure' may be addressed, 'W. & L. 
Acrostic, care of Miss Blake, The Cottage, Two Mile Ash, Horsham ;' and correct 
ones sent in before the i$th proximo will be acknowledged in the Gazette, Bound copies 
of the * Year-book of Women's Work,* and of 'Work and Leisure,' will be pre- 
sented to those who send in the most correct answers before December 15/A, 1881. 

Further Prizes of $, 3, and 2s. offered for the three best Acrostics sent in before 
August <Jth, 



Correct Replies to Acrostic XXV. 
have been received from * F. S. M.,' 
'M. H. G.,' *L. J. N.,' 'F. P.,' and 

* Cat and Dog ; ' and to both Acrostics 
XXV, and XXVI, from * Chub,' 

* Castellain,' * Firenz«,' and 'L.E.J.' 

ANSWER TO ACROSTIC XXV. 

Teapot. 

Top, Ek^o, Art, 

ANSWER TO ACROSTIC XXVI. 

Anubis. Charon. 

I. A\.\xc, 2. JVeigh, 3. C/ltra, 
4. Beer. 5. Indigo, 6. ^ig«. 



DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

My first demands my second ; yet 

without 
My first my second would be dull, I 

doubt. 

1. * Just for a handful of silver he left 

us ; 
Just for a ribbon to stick in his coat.* 

2. * Kneel down, my squire ; * 

The blow fell light. 
* Rise up. Sir John ; ' 
He rose a knight. 

3. The boats fly swiftly through the 

waters blue ; 
A touch — a shout — and Number 
One is Two. 

4. *Mid tropic forests, and 'mid flowers 

gay, 

I wind unchecked, majestic, on my 
way. 



5. The tree is deadly — let it not grow 

near. 
The tale's a fable ; you have nought 
to fear. 

6. Fair queen, still dwell unrivalled in 

thy pri^e ; 
For by no other is thy place supplied. 

s. F. M. 

RECEIPTS. 

Rice Drink. — If a little rice is washed 
in cold water, and then boiled in a good 
deal of water, the liquid, with a little 
sugar added, is a pleasant nourishing 
drink: in winter it may be drunk warm ; 
in summer, cold. A pinch of powdered 
citric acid makes a very refreshing acid 
drink. The boiled rice may be used as 
food, seasoned with pepper and salt ; or^ 
for the children, mixed with sugar or 
cheap jam. 

Oatmeal Drink. — Jib. of oatmeal to 
two or three quarts of water, according 
to the heat of the day and your thirst. 
It should be well boiled, and ij oz. of 
brown sugar added. It must be boiled 
fresh every morning, or overnight will 
do, and be taken out in kegs or stone 
jars, and kept under the shade of the 
trees in the harvest field. 

Cocoa Drink. — One ounce of coffee 
and i oz. of sugar, boiled in two quarts 
of water and cooled, is a very thirst- 
quenching drink ; so is cold tea ; but 
neither of them is so supporting as the 
oatmeal dr'mk.— From * Something to 
Drink,' a Church of England Temper- 
ance Society Leaflet. 
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A PARAGRAPH in the Christian mentions that some English Ladies at Brussels 
have fonned themselves into a Committee for befriending English girls, and are 
at home to any who require counsel or assistance every morning until half-past lo. 
Mrs. C. E. Jenkins, 56 Rue Capouillet, is Hoi^. Financial Secretary, and among 
the names are those of Mrs. Delap, 41 Rue St. Bernard, and Lady Wheler, 25 Rue 
Marie de Bourgogne. The Society calls itself * The English Girls* Friendly Society 
in Brussels.* 

Countess Cowper's Home of Rest. — We desire to draw the attention of 
tired Workers to a change in the terms of this advertisement since last month. 
The same thoughtful kindness which prompted Lady Cowper to establish her 
Home at Hertingfordbury, in the first instance for Invalids, now induces her 
to modify its regulations in such a way as to meet the needs of a still larger 
number of persons. By changing its name to that of a * Home of Rest,' and 
by limiting the medical certificate to a simple assurance from a doctor that 
the applicant is not recovering from any infectious illness, Lady Cowper has 
placed this pleasant resting-place at the disposal of those who need to recruit 
from fatigue as well as from illness. 

Belmont Home. — ^We are glad to learn that the Bazaar lately held in 
aid of this projected Home realised about 200/., and that the sum raised in 
a very large degree by the sale of Mrs. Frank Snoad's touching little paper, 
Rent-free (price \d, from the Hon. Sec, 8 Belgrave Terrace, Lee, s.E.), justifies 
the hope that a house may very shortly be secured, and the Home opened 
before winter. 

Soci£t£ Protestante FRAN9AISE DE Placement.— -We are requested to 
state that the Foreign Home and Agency for Governesses of this Association is at 
16 Powis Terrace, Westbourne Park, w. Board and Lodging from 14J. to 21s. 
a-week. Applications for admission must be accompanied by a letter of intro- 
duction or references, and addressed to the Lady Secretary. The Society also 
keeps a Register for well-recommended foreign servants of both sexes at the 
French Church, Monmouth Road, Westbourne Grove. 

Conference of Head Mistresses of Endowed and Proprietary 
Schools. — The Annual Conference of Head Mistresses was held on Saturday 
last, at the North London Collegiate School for Girls. Forty-one head mistresses 
were present, representing upwards of 7300 pupils. An important part of the 
business of the Conference was the discussion of a scheme for a Teachers' Provi- 
dent Association. The objects of the proposed Association met with general 
approval ; and it seems probable that when the details of the scheme are fully 
worked out it will meet with a considerable amount of support. An interesting 
paper on *The Study of Psychology by Teachers,' was read by Miss Cooper of 
the Edgbaston High School. The next Annual Conference will be held in 
Manchester. 

Post-Office Facilities for Saving.— Every one should procure the pam- 
phlet on this subject issued by Mr. Fawcett, which is obtainable free of charge 
at any Post Office. The extraordinary readiness with which the Penny Savings' 
Sheets have been adopted by working-class parents should suggest to working 
gentlewomen also the advantage of thus garnering, even a few shillings at a time, 
in so safe a quarter. 'Many mickle make a muckle,' and it is wonderful how 
such trifling savings grow. 
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'Besides the great privilege of carrying water from the wells of 
salvation, there are plenty of cups of cold water to be carried in all 
directions ; not to the poor only — ministries of love are often as much 
needed by a rich friend. In such services we are treading in the blessed 
steps of His most holy life Who " went about doing good." ' 

F. R. Havergal. 

* What heart can think, or tongue express, 
The harm that grows of idleness ? 
This idleness in some of us 
Is seen to seem a thing but slight ; 
But if that sum the sums discuss, 
The total sum doth show us straight 
This idleness to weigh such weight, 
That it no tongue can well express 
The harm that grows of idleness.* 

John Heywood: \6th Century. 



* We bustle, and God works.' 

Ch. Kingsley: Life ajid Letters, 



* Only that which opposes the stream is seen above it.' — Ibid, 



* In the spiritual life there are recreations, but no holidays. That 
school breaks up but once, and the Home is Eternal.' 



* He who in his sphere, however circumscribed, perfects as far as in 
him lies all duty and all self-denial, not merely in doing but in abstaining, 
needs for his growth in virtue no extraordinary circumstance, no unusual 
occasion ; should such arrive, it finds his already grown.' 

Jean Paul Richter. 

* If you propose one definite object to yourself, as the serious purpose 
of jour life, you will accomplish it some day.' 



* The most helpful and sacred work which can at present be done for 
humanity, is to teach people (chiefly by example, as all best teaching 
must be done) not how " to better " themselves, but how to " satisfy " 
themselves. It is the curse of every evil nature and evil creature to. eat 
and be not satisfied.' Ruskin : Frondes Agrestes. 
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754^ Editor does not hold herself responsible for the opinions of correspondents 

The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected communications^ but wih 
endeavour to do so if stamps be enclosed for the purpose. 



Temperance Work. 

Madam, — It has been for some years my endeavour to reclaim 
drunkards, both occasional and habitual, among the working classes in 
Kensington and Notting Hill. My experience has convinced me of the 
great need of fellow-labourers in this field. If the need were more fully 
kno^vn, through the pages of Work and Leisure^ I should perhaps hear 
of young ladies who would be willing to help me. 1 have hitherto been 
working single-handed, under the sanction of the clergy of the parish, 
visiting the men at their homes, chiefly on Saturdays and Sundays —the 
two days when they are most likely to be found at home. In almost 
every case I have been able to establish a friendly relation with them, 
talking to them, not only on Temperance, but on the other social questions 
of the day. I also read the Bible with them, and persuade them to go to 
church, to attend temperance or other lectures, and to educate and im- 
prove themselves. Of course, work of this individual character, though 
very successful in its small sphere, is very laborious, and cannot touch 
the masses ; and I am, therefore, desirous of finding others who would 
join me in this work, either among men, women, or boys, visiting them 
personally or gathering them together for lectures on political economy, 
history, or any other subject which would educate and interest them, and 
prove a counter-attraction to the public-house. I think only those who 
have been often in miserable neighbourhoods, and lived most among the 
people, can realise the evil and suffering caused by drunkenness— the 
violence, insult, and cruelty that fall upon the helpless, and the moral 
degradation of the men and women who frequent the public-houses. The 
fact is surely terribly significant, that 60,000 people die every year in the 
United Kingdom from the eflfects of drunkenness ; and if we add to this 
list the broken hearts and injured lives which are the indirect results of 
drunkenness, does not a great responsibility rest on us, the young un- 
married ladies of England, sheltered from these scenes of misery by 
accident of birth, and having perhaps nothing very special to do with our 
time ? If one member only out of every home would give a limited 
amount of time to this work how great might be the good effected ! One 
is amazed to find the influence a ladymay have over working men if she 
will visit them in their homes, and win their confidence by intelligent 
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sympathy. George Eliot says, * Those who trust us educate us,' and if 
we hold up to the struggling working man a picture of the better life which 
we believe him capable of living, we are helping him to rise from hope- 
lessness, and to make more vigorous efforts to shake off the degrading 
habit of drink. We may also do much good to the working man by 
giving him information about emigration and the state of different trades 
in different parts of England or the colonies. When he is unavoidably 
out of work, we may show him how to turn his time to good account in 
adding to his stock of knowledge, or finding some other kind of work, for 
it is in hours of idleness that the workman is most tempted to go to the 
public-house. 

We were reminded by an article on * Spiritual Destitution,' fn the 
Tinus of May 15, 1880, that the ^portentous fact indicated by the 
" Drink Bill " ' had brought about a * common understanding that some- 
thing must' be done,' and the invitation to help was characterised as 
'sacred and peremptory' — a * necessity that knows no law, and not many 
scruples.' The article continues : * In a wealthy and generous age the 
case has only to be stated and speaks for itself ... It never yet was 
found that labourers of this sort failed of their spiritual harvest. . . . 
Give not your money but yourselves to the work— that is, as much of 
yourself as you can spare from the necessary maintenance of self and 
family. An hour or two in a week would be far more than equivalent to 
the guinea or two in the year. . . . The work only waits for those who 
will do it, and those who will do it want no cause but the necessity itself, 
and no authority beyond the natural claims that one neighbour has on 
the kind services of another.' 

If any reader of these words should be able and willing to help me, 
the Editor will furnish her with my name and address ; and if the know- 
ledge gained by five years' experience in visiting working men would be 
useful, I should be happy to visit with her the homes of the poor, and to 
explain my method of work. T. L. 

Madam, — I cannot refrain from protesting against the * Acrostics ' in 
your excellent magazine being made to serve party political feeling. I 
hope you have many Irish readers. Why outrage their feelings by calling 
the Irish leader * ineddlesome, mischievous,' and the rest of it ? I see 
that an acrostic in the June number speaks of the Home Rule party in 
the most offensive terms. Only persons entirely ignorant of Irish affairs 
could write such acrostics, and I regret extremely that a high-class 
magazine like Work and Leisure should condescend to publish them. 
I am English myself, but I have the most thorough sympathy with 
Ireland, and hearty respect and admiration for Mr. Parnell ; and I trust, 
in fairness, you will insert this protest from A Constant Reader. 

[We are obliged to our correspondent for drawing our attention to what has 
certainly been a most inadvertent intrusion of politics in a part of our columns, 
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where we were, perhaps, less on our guard than should have been the case, and 
gladly promise that no allusion which can hurt the sensibilities of any one shall 
again creep in, even into our * Acrostic * comer. — Ed.] 

Madam, — In the May number your correspondent, * Pen and Brush/ 
laments the want of an opportunity for young authors to try their powers 
of composition, and to be helped in *the use and weight of words,' &c. 
There is a Society, at present but little known, which has been doing its 
work in this way for rather more than twelve years. It is just in these 
points that it possesses advantages above the general run of Essay Clubs. 
In the first place, a whole year is allowed for the consideration of the 
work. A list of the best books of reference is given ; questions or heads 
of subjects are proposed by the examiners, who are the best that can be 
obtained. After having made a careful study of the work sent in to them, 
they meet the students in London and comment on the work and various 
styles. The best papers on each subject are read aloud to the assembled 
students, who thus have an opportunity of comparing their own work with 
that of those who are considered to have done the best. The course of 
study includes History, Literature, Science, as Physiology or Bot^y, &c., 
Mathematics, Languages, and Art. Any one wishing to know more may- 
apply to the Secretary of the Home Study Society, 

Miss A. C. Moore, Oakfield^ Eltham. 

* An Enquirer ' asks for information respecting the * General Employ- 
ment and Servants' Registry Association,' a Report of which appeared 
some months ago in the Queen newspaper. It was said to be incor- 
porated under the Companies' Acts, and the Office, pro tern,, was in 
Victoria Street. Also whether Governesses and Teachers are eligible for 
becoming subscribers to the * Medical Aid Society,' the establishment of 
which was also chronicled in the same periodical, when it was stated that 
Ladies in health subscribing a guinea would be entitled to treatment and 
medicine for one year from date of payment. 

Will any of the readers of Work and Leisure help in sending some 
overworked Pupil Teachers from our National Schools to the sea-side 
for a few weeks, after July 20th } The poor girls are unable to pay their 
own expepses, and sorely need the change. Contributions may be sent 
to A. H. D., 25 Delamere Terrace, London, w. 

A * School Manager' wishes to know where the music and 
words of a pretty and suitable children's grace — before and after 
meals — is to be obtained, as those in common use do not satisfy 
him at all. 

Can any one suggest a means of obtaining Pensions or assist- 
ance for two blind sisters, about 45 year^ of age, both of whom 
have been valued servants, but who have now only a parish allow- 
ance ? Compassion. 
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AdverHsements for insertion in this Supplement should be forwarded ^ prepaid, to 
Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, w., with the words *Advt, JV, <Sr» Z/ in the 
left-hand comer of the envelope, before the 22nd day of the month. They will be 
inserted at the rate of is, 6d, for 30 words, and 6d, for every additional 8 words. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. If kept standing, a reduction will 
be mcule of 10 per cent for three, and 15 per cent for six months, 6d, extra must 
be forwarded when the Advertiser gives no Address, and requires Answers forwarded. 
Advertisers wishing their Advertisements to be renewed will oblige by stating the same 
as early in the month as possible. 

Answers to all Advertisetnents in this Supplement, to which no other address 
is given, should be addressed, *Care of the Manager, Work and Leisure, 187 
Piccadilly, w.', and must contain a stamped envelope whenever a reply is desired. 



MRS. S. Rendrl, 16 Palace Gardens, 
w., hopes to meet with a Young 
Lady for Holiday Engagement, August 
and September — if possible, French or 
German — to teach SKETCHING 
FROM NATURE and SUPERIOR 
MUSIC. 

PLEASANT HOME and Careful 
Training for Children, with a Lady 
very fond of them, in a cheerful house 
with good garden, 26 miles from London. 
GooaCoUege for Boys near. Or a Lady 
and Child, or Married Couple, could 
be accommodated. Good terms and 
references. Address E. C. Homecroft, 
Norfolk Road, Maidenhead. 

TO WARDS IN CHANCERY.— 
A Widow Lady living in the upper 
part of Windsor is anxious to meet with 
a Young Lady and Ward in Chancery. 
Good references given and required. 
Terms liberal. Address S. L., Post 
Office, Windsor, Berks. 

CHILDRENS* BOARDING- 
HOUSE, BRIGHTON.— Happy 
Sea-side HOME for Orphans or Foreign 
Children. Established 23 years. In- 
clusive terms, i/. i$s. the month. Ad- 
dress Principal, Derwent House, 41 
London Road, Brighton. 

PRIEST'S WIDOW offers Home to 
One or Two Ladies, or Lady and 
Child. Healthy town. Near Church 
and Station. Terms 35/. per annum. 
References exchanged. Address L. P., 
19 Chequergate, Louth. 

BOARD and RESIDENCE at 
Ascot, in the Home of a Gentle- 
woman. Detached, well-furnished 
House. Good Garden. Terms, 30f. 
per week. References exchanged. Ad- 
dress S. D., Norton Lodge, Ascot, 
Berks. 



I;7MPL0YMENT AGENCY FOR 
]/ WOMEN (Servants excepted), 
(conducted by Miss Phillips, 42 Somer- 
set Street), in connexion with Work 
and Leisure. Terms : Correspondence 
and Registration Fee, is. On an En- 
gagement being concluded, a Fee of $s, 
will be charged to each party. Office 
hours, II till I o'clock. 

OITUATIONS WANTED by 

Miss S. — Desires Travelling Engage- 
ment in July. Speaks French, 
German, and Italian. Can give 
Sketching Lessons. Accustomed to 
travel. 

Miss A. M. — Housekeeper or Matron 
in a sinall Institution. Age 38. 30/. 

Miss E. M. — Junior Teacher in a 
School, or Governess to Young 
Children. English and Music. 
Age 25. 

Miss S. — Lady-housekeeper, or Go- 
verness-housekeeper, in or near 
London. Good Needlewoman and 
Accountant. 

Miss M. M. — Governess Companion 
or Nurse. Middle aged. Small 
Salary required. 

MISS PHILLIPS desires to acknow- 
ledge Parcels of Clothes from 
Mrs. P. and Miss N. Under-linen and 
Boots are always very acceptable. For 
Holiday Fund for Poor Ladies, from 
Miss Bramston, i/. 

DRESSMAKING BY MEASURE- 
MENT, FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. Adapted from the Ger- 
man Method for the * Ladies* School 
OF Technical Needlework and 
Dressmaking,' 42 Somerset Street, 
Portman Square. .Post free, ^d, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Replies to be addressed c\o Editor 
'Work and Leisure^' \%T IHccadUly, W. 



A WIDOW Lad^, accustomed to the 
Tuition of little Boys, and with 
some knowledge of Fanning, desires to 
make a Home for herself and two 
children in a neighbourhood where she 
could add to her income in either way. 
Address Cider. 

WO LADIES leaving a single Maid 
Servant in charge of each of their 
Houses (one in Town and one in the 
Country), offer Board and Lodging free 
to any overworked Woman of thorough 
respectability who would like to come 
and keep the Maid company. Apply 
to M. M. M. 

MANY Plants, Summer Chrysanthe- 
mums, Alpine Primrose, Czar 
Violets, Brooms, Hepaticas, Auriculas, 
Michaelmas Daisy, Early Pinks, Phlox 
Drummondi, African Marigold, Dahlias, 
&C. lists sent. Children's Dresses, 
Chair-lxicks, Tea-cloths, &c. Address 
G. P. 

WANTED, a respectable Poor 
Woman anxious to earn \s. 6d. 
a-week, with Board and Lodging, by 
KEEPING HOUSE for an Agricul- 
tural Labourer with two Small Children. 
Eastern Counties. Address L. 

WILL any one recommend a pleasant 
HOME IN THE COUNTRY, 
where an elderly Lady requiring some 
attention can be received at a total 
expense of 60/. ? Address SiXE. 

A SUITE of Five Bed and Two 
Sitting Rooms, Kitchen, Plate, 
and Linen, to be Let in Carlsruhe for 
one, two, or three months, from Aug. i, 
at 10/. a-month. Address Nowaki. 

THERE are Vacancies in Two Or- 
phanages for little Girls of respect- 
able parentage, whose Friends can pay 
about 5^. 6d. a-week, clothing inclusive. 
Address Cottager. 

■ ^■- ■^■■■l ■■■■- ■■■■^» ■■ I — ^ ■■ ■ .■■-—■,-,11^ 

MRS. PHILIP MURE wishes to 
recommend a Lady as Companion, 
Housekeeper, Chaperon, Matron, or 
Governess — or for any post of Con- 
fidence. Address Miss E. M., c/o Mrs. 
Philip Mure, 14 Hereford Square, s.w. 



A CONSCIENTIOUS, Economical, 
and Capable Matron, equal to 
Training Girls ix Young Women, and 
Teaching Laundry and Needlework, 
can be highly recommended by 
Mrs. Chilton, Littleton, Guildford. 
Salary about 30Z, and Board and Lodg- 
ing for her little Girl of seven, as well 
as herself required. 

A COMFORTABLE Home wanted 
for a French Lady, with excellent 
references and an Annuity of ao/., 
who is quite disabled by Rheumatism, 
but who is a good Teacher of her 
own language. Roman Catholic. Ad- 
dress Miss Janes, Magdalen Hospital, 
Streatham. 

A LADY recommends a Young Man 
as UNDER - GARDENER or 
GARDENER in a Small Garden where 
his Master wall direct him. Churchman 
and Communicant. Accustomed to sing 
in Choir. Wages not so much an object 
as a comfortable home. Address Miss 
Clarke, The Wainholme, Toddington, 
Dunstable. 

WANTED.— The Superintendence 
of a Laundry, by a competent 
Laundry Matron of much experience 
and >vith excellent Testimonials. Could 
be accompanied by her Daughter, who 
is a good Teacher and Organist, and 
superior and capable young woman. 
Aadress Mrs. Cooke, The Laurels, 
Chadwell Heath, Essex. Salary 60/., 
with Board and Lodging. 

TWO LADIES, wishing to SUPPLY 
Vessels leaving Newhaven with 
BOOKS, will be glad to receive suit- 
able Volumes of Tales or Travels, for 
which the Owners may have no further 
use. Address L. D., 13 Upperton 
Road, Eastbourne. 

WANTED, end of August, MIS- 
TRESS for small mixed Village 
School ; must also be Organist. Salary 
50/., furnished house, garden, and coals. 
Good post for Lady. Address Lady 
Jane Levett, 45 Wilton Crescent. 

GENTLEWOMAN residing in a 
good part of Tunbridge Wells 
offers a HOME to one or two Ladies.- 
Terms for large bedroom y>s, a-week, 
or friends occupying the same room i&r. 
Apply, in first instance, to G. B., 14 
Duke's Road, Beulah Road. * 
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Price One Shilling. 

HOW TO DRESS Neatly and 
Prettily on ;f lo a-year, by One 
who has done it for Ten Years. 

E. W. Allen, ii Ave Maria Lane, 
London, £.c. 



Society for Training Teachers of tbe Deaf 



AND 



Diffusion of the * German/ System in 

the United Kingdom. 

Training College : Castle Bar Hill, 

Ealing. 



THE Committee are ready to re- 
ceive APPLICATIONS from 
Persons willing to Study the 'German' 
or • Pure Oral * System with the view 
of becoming Teachers. Inquiries and 
applications to be addressed, before the 
31st July, when the vacation begins, to 
Dr. D. Buxton, Secretary, 298 Regent 
Street, w. 



GOVERNESSES' HOME AND AGENCY, 

No. 9 St. Stephen's Square, v^^. 

NOW ready for the reception of In- 
mates. For terms, &c., apply to 
the Lady Superintendent. 



HOSPITAL EXPERIENCE. 

THERE are one or two Vacancies 
for LADY PROBATIONERS, 
paying i/. ij. a-week, at the London 
Hospital, Whitechapel Road, E., for 
three months or longer. The Hospital 
contains nearly 800 beds, and Proba- 
tioners have the opportunities of seeing 
a variety of work. Address Miss 
LUckes, Matron, The London Hos- 
pital, Whitechapel Road. 

WILL any Institution or Private 
Family receive a respectable 
Young Widow and her Boy of 5 years 
of age ? The woman is honest, hard- 
working, and willing. Can scrub and 
clean well, and might be trained into 
a useful Servant. Apply, stating wages, 
to Mrs. Impey, Beedcot, Horsham. 

A LADY DELINEATES CHAR- 
ACTERS from HANDWRITING 
or PHOTOGRAPHS for 15 Stamps. 
Address H. H., care of Mrs. G. Smith, 
Bungay Road, Haleswortb, Suffolk. 



LESSONS in WOOD CARVING 
and MODELLING given by a 
Pupil of Si^or Bulletti, School of 
Wood Carving, in the Albert Hall, 
South Kensington. Address Miss 
Amabel Cane, 18 Landridge Road, 
Fulham Park Gardens. 

GERMAN BY CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. — ^There are a few Vacan- 
cies in a GERMAN CLASS held by 
Dr. Reinecke. Terms, gs. yearly. 
Address Miss B. Mason, Hon. Sec, 
9 Highbury Grange, London. 

LADY to increase income sells pro- 
duce of Garden and small Green- 
house. Fifteen dozen strong Plants, 
including^ Geraniums, Lobelias, Petu- 
nias, Verbenas, Heliotrope, &c., carriage 
paid, lOj. 6d. Orders requested for 
Tanned Garden Netting. Address 
M. Smith, 9 Mary's Terrace, New- 
town, Huntingdon. 

A LADY residing in a good part of 
Tunbridge Wells offers, in return 
for her owti Board, her Furnished House 
Rent Free. A Widow Lady with 
Children preferred. Highest references 
given and required. Address X. Y. Z., 
Mr. Howard, Chemist, Calverley Road, 
Tunbridge Wells. 

A]LADY wishes to hear of a good 
Home and School for a Soldier's 
Son, whose Mother, a respectable Char- 
woman, desires to remove him from the 
bad stssociations in which he is left 
during her long absences at work. She 
has other children ; but a small pa3anent 
could be made. Address Mrs. Buss, 
30 Queen's Road, Dalston. 

SCHWERIN, North Germany, 
30 miles from Hamburg. — Two 
German Ladies receive a few English 
Girls.' Large house, home comforts, 
with great Musical advantages. The 
Principal taught Mr. Farmer's Music 
System at Harrow, and has much ex- 
perience with Girls : she will be in 
England from July 10 to August 16. 
Terms, including thorough German 
instruction and High School (if desired), 
60I, First-rate Singing, 10/. extra, 
References : Mrs. Montague Butler, 
Harrow ; Rev. J. Wilson, Bolton Rec- 
tory, Clitheroe. Address Fraulein 
Voss, Rev. J. Thomas, Hillingdon 
Vicarage, Uxbridge. 
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LADIES' 

SCHOOL OF TECHHICiL NEEDLBf ORK, 

42 Somerset Street, W. 

CLASSES FOR DRESSMAKING I 
CLASSES for EMBROIDERY I 
Six Lessons for One Guineft. 

PLAIN NEEDLEWORK taught 
from the Black-board on Geometric 
principles. Eight Lessons for One 
Guinea. Class on Thursday mornings 
at 10.30. 

Evening Clast in Dressmaking for 
Ladies' Maids. 

. Classes held in Schools or Private 
Families by Arrangement. Terms for 
the Suburbs, Six Lessons for 25/., in a 
Class of Six. 

Several Vacancies for Young Ladies 
as Apprentices. 

Orders for Church and Furniture 
Embroidery are earnestly requested. 

Early application should be made to 
the Hon. Sec., 42 Somerset Street, 
Portman Square. 

School of Technical Needlework Fmid. 

1881. 

Mrs. Alexander £2 2 o 

Miss Stopford Brooke i i o 

Miss Bouverie o 10 o 

The Committee earnestly desire to 
raise 50/. in Subscriptions and Dona- 
tions before the end of July to carry 
on the School. 

THE Hon. Sec. of the 'Ladies* 
School of Technical Needle- 
work,' 42 Somerset Street, who ad- 
vertised the *Art Dfip&T,* 8 Alfred 
Street, The Hoe, Plymouth, in PVork 
and Leisure, desires to make known 
that her Society has now no further 
connexion with it. 

DUCATION.— A Lady wishes to 

receive a little Boy to Educate 

with her own Child. Terms moderate. 

Address H., 42 Somerset Street, Port- 

man Square. 

CountessCowper's ' Home of Rest' 

Hertingfordbury, Hertford. 

FIRST-Class Fare from King's Cross, 
4f. No charge for conveyance of 
Luggage as the Home is close to the 
Station. Charge, iQr. a-week, exclu- 
sive of Wine. Medical Certificate of 
Non-infection and a Reference required. 



NATIONAL 

Funeral ft Honinlng Reform Association. 

SUPPORTED by the Earl of Essex, 
Viscountess Harberton, the Bishops 
of Ripon and Hereford, Mr. Jonn 
Ruskin, Miss Becker, Miss Florence 
Davenport Hill, Mr. Seymour Haden, 
&c. ^. 

Established to aid in bringing into 
more general use Funeral Customs un- 
objectionable on sanitary grounds, and 
free from ostentation and extravagance. 

For particulars apply to the Hon. 
Sec., Miss Lucie Whitby, Peckleton 
House, Hinckley, Leicestershire. 

Qentle'womaxi'B Home-'work 
ABBociation. 



ORDERS requested for EDGINGS 
in CROCHET, TATTING, and 
EMBROIDERY, at very moderate 
prices. Also DOLLS' CLOTHES 
and BABIES* SHOES. Address Mi« 
E. M. BURNBY, St. Mark's Vicarage, 
Surbiton. 

THE GENTLEWOMEN'S SELF-HELP 

INSTITUTE, 
15 Bakkr Strkbt, Portman Squarb. 

BstahUshtd for tfu btiufit of 
MicsssiTOUS Ladiu omlt. 



ORDERS FOR NEEDLEWORK of 
EVERY DESCRIPTION thank- 
fully received, and promptly executed 
at moderate charges. 

Art Needleworkof every kind finished 
or commenced. Special Designs eze« 
cuted to order. 

Ladies' Under-linen; Children's 
Clothes; Clothes for the Poor; Dolls, 
and Dolls' Clothes; Fancy Work of all 
kinds; Illuminations, Carving, Leather 
Work, &c., always on Sale. 

Lessons given in Plain and Fancy 
Needlework. 



Registry for 

Oovemestas, Lady-Hoosekeeptn. 

Companions, fte. 

Full particnlan may be obtained of the 

Secretary, 
Miss M. G. LuPTON, 15 Baker Street 
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liT 07X0 23. >-All Communications relating to the Business arrangeinents of 

* Work and Leisure,' Orders for the Magazine, Inquiries for Terms of Advertising, 
Instructions respecting Advertisements, &c., should be addressed to * The 
MANAGER of Work ft Leisure,' Messrs. Hatchard's, 187 Piccadilly. 

Contributions and Letters, whether private or for insertion in the Periodical, 
should be addressed to the EDITOR only, * To be forv\^arded.* 

Michaelmas Prize Competition. — This will be decided in October^ and acknmvUdged in 

* Work and Leisure ' for November, Competitors should send in articles nut later than 
Michaelmas Day, and are requested to attend to the following regulation* : — 

Articlts should he loritten on one side of the paper only ^ and contain the name oftoriter and 
her full address, together with a nom de plume should she ^not wish her own signature to appear, 
and may be addressed to ' The Editor, Work and Leisure, canr 4/* Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Picca- 
dilly, London, w.' They should have the words ' Prize Competition Article,' together with the 
nom de pinroe of the writer and date of despatch on the left-hand side of the cover. A separate 
Utter, containing a fee oj td. in penny stamps, which 7vtll cover postage and return, should be 
posted at the sarr t*tne and with the same superscription. 

They should be on subjects within the scope of the periodical, and suitable to the general 
<haracter of its rvnfen*s. For some suggestions on these points readers are referred to the article 
on Prize Competition in the Gazette fir April. 



The 'Acrostic and Receipt' Pt^ is postponed until next month. Acrostics for contpe- 
tition must be sent in to Miss Blake, "Two Mile Ash, Horsham, before August 5th, 




©or^operation among ^Kobetnegees. 

|HE following remarks are, in our opinion, worthy of 
consideration, not only by Governesses themselves, 
but by all who desire to see the profession of a 
Teacher, whether in public or private, invested with more 
of that dignity and influence which properly attaches to it. 
Whatever may be thought of the plan by which * A. W/ 
proposes to initiate her scheme for securing a medium of comr 
munication and some opportunity for association among the 
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great army of isolated workers known as private g^emess^s, 
few will question the desirabili^ of the end she has in view. 
There is nothing which so raises a profession, or so stimulates 
the. powers of its members, as the consciousness of some bond 
of mutual sympathy and interdependence ; and, strangely 
enough, there seems to be no calling so deficient in this 
particular as that which reckons in its ranks perhaps the 
largest number, as well as some of the most cultivated, 
of English working gentlewomen. Complaints have often 
been made of the cruel isolation in which many of these 
ladies find themselves in families, but little has been said 
of the still stranger isolation which exists among themselves 
as members of the same calling, occupied in the same duties, 
and to a great extent identified in the same interests. The 
cause is, perhaps, tworfold — one, the foolish pride which 
has disinclined governesses to own themselves as such 
more than they were obliged, and which has induced 
them to view their position as the result of an unfortunate 
necessity rather than of an honourable choice, and another 
the selfishness of many employers, who object to the inmates 
of their house making any acquaintances outside the family. 
The first mistaken sentiment is, we trust, rapidly giving place 
to higher and truer views of the dignity of all work, if not of 
the especial honour which the efficient instructors and guides 
of youth should receive ; and the second is also likely to 
diminish as more competent and professionally-trained per- 
sons supersede the ashamed amateur, or 'lady who never 
thought she would have to stoop (!) to being a governess,' 
who has hitherto filled that office in many private families. 
In any case we give publicity to ' A. W.'s ' suggestion for 
what it may be worth, contenting ourselves with heartily 
commending the idea, at any rate, to our readers, and pro- 
mising to give all the aid in our power to any efforts to carry 
it out or develop it further. Should any steps be taken in 
this direction \ye cannot but think that some sumptuary 
recommendations of the kind hinted at in our last number, 
under the head of * Dress Reform,' which might be optional, 
and others, inculcating the provident principle of Savings' 
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Banks or prepciration for sickness or old age, which should be 
obligatory, might be included in the prospectus of what, 
we trust, may become a powerful and flourishing Association 
in aid of the interests of private governesses. — ED. 

Even in these days of Woman's Rights complaints are to be 
heard of the hardships attending the lot of a Governess in a family 
— thp isolation in which she lives being the chief cause* of com- 
plaint. Not long ago there was a correspondence on this subject 
in a well-known ladies' newspaper, in the course of which some 
employers asserted that Governesses were not generally isolated 
from the family; some, that it was their own fault if they were; some, 
that Governesses like to have * their time free ' in the evening. The 
second statement I will not touch upon, for discussions about 
* Whose fault?' are unprofitable and irritating. The third is a 
generalisation, and generalisations, though they sound well, are apt 
to be misleading, particularly when they concern any class of human 
beings. 

The first statement is, I believe, a mistake ; a certain degree of 
isolation is inevitable, even under the most favourable circumstances. 
I am not a mere theoriser, having had some experience of Governess 
life, and I write this in hopes of inducing Governesses to think over 
a way out of this isolation — a way which, I believe, is to be found if 
we Governesses will, as a class, take the trouble to look for it I 
want them to think over what / have to say on the subject, not 
because I think that my remedy is the best possible one, — on the 
contrary, if any one will suggest or undertake to administer a better, 
I shall be but too happy to help, in any subordinate way which may 
offer, a chance of advancing a cause which I so earnestly desire may 
prosper, — but because I hope that it may set others thinking, and, 
what is better strll, set others acting. 

Charles Kingsley, in a letter to the Chartists, says : — * God will 
only reform society on the condition of our reforming every man his 
own self; while the devil is quite ready to help us to mend the laws 
and the Parliament, earth and heaven, without ever once starting 
such an impertinent and personal request as that a man should mend 
himself 

Now, this plain-spoken reproof seems to me applicable to all who 
feel themselves ill-used and inclined to grumble at the rest of the' 
World We Governesses are for the most part ready enough to com- 
{dain of the hardships of our position, the want of consideration, th^ 
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slights which we meet with in passing through this troublesome 
world. Why does it not strike us that there is a power in deeds 
which is not in groans ? Why dcxi't we set to work to help our 
own clasSy instead of whining over the unkindness of Fate? Is it 
really true that work deteriorates woman ? If not, why can't — or 
rather, why don't — we do what males of all sorts are ready to do— 
what workless females, too, are ready enough for — why don't we co- 
operate ? 

I think I hear somebody saying^ hopelessly, ' What good would 
that do ? ' Well, that I consider one of the stock objections of the 
lazy to exertion in any cause; but as it is reasonable enough to expect 
to be told what a proposal is meant to come to, I shall try to answer 
it as well as I can. 

The co-operation might at first assume the form of a I'eachcrs' 
Essay Club, managed by a Secretary, whose business it would be to 
receive subscriptions, forward MSS. to the members, send round 
notices of the subjects for the term's essays, distribute prizes, and 
criticise MSS. Tke subjects for essays would be such ais have a 
special interest for teachers; e.g. modes of instruction in different 
branches of English, sketches of lessons on certain given subjects, 
questions of discipline and management, &c. Such a club would in 
itself be useful and valuable, giving the younger and less experienced 
members an opportunity of profiting by the wisdom of the elder 
ones, and giving to all the opportunity of discussing difficulties, 
stating their own opinions, and becoming acquainted with the 
opinions of others. All of this would be useful to Governesses, even 
though the work were never carried beyond the track which I have 
indicated. But if such a club were started, I own it would greatly 
disappoint me if it did not prove to be the germ of a wider-spreading 
and more helpful Co-operative Society, 

There are so many ways in which Governesses might help each 
other if there were but a way of bringing them together. I myself 
am often asked if I know of any Governess who could fill such and 
such a situation, and it is always a subject of regret to me that I am 
so seldom able to do so; for I know that some of the hard-earned 
money which is spent on advertisements and agencies might be 
saved if I only had a larger circle of acquaintances in my own walk 
of life. Then, again, the holidays are often a source of anxiety, on 
account of the expense which they entail on those who have no 
home to spend them in. Now a party of three or four might manage 
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much more cheaply than one alone possibly could ; and, besides, 
might be more cheerful and more profitably employed 

I am at present trying to start an Essay Club such as I have 
alluded to, and I subjoin the Rules which I have had printed. I 
shall feel most thankful to any Governesses who will take the trouble 
"of suggesting additions or improvements, or who will in any way 
help to promote the work. I would urge them to consider what 
comforts the sense of membership, the sympathy, the encouragement, 
the kindly help in times of trouble, would be to the weaL I urge 
upon those who feel no need of such help that it is a positive duty, 
and one which no woman, no Christian, ought to feel doubtful 
about, — to help and cheer the suffering, hoping for no return benefits. 

SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE BETTER TEACHING 

OF ENGLISH. 

RULES. 

I. — The Members to be persons engaged in educational work. 

II. — Each Member to pay a yearly subscriptio.i of 5^. 

III. — A certain branch of English to be assigned for consideration at 
the beginning of each quarter. 

IV. — Questions, subject for essay, and hints as to the preparation of 
pupils, to be sent to each member at the beginning of the quarter. One 
week before the expiration of the quarter a short examination paper, for 
the purpose of testing pupils' knowledge in that branch of English which 
forms the subject of consideration to be sent to each Member. 

V. — Each Member to send in her own and pupils' work punctually on 
the first day of the quarter. 

VI. — Each Member is entitled to send in the papers of four pupils; an 
additional 6d, must be paid for each extra set of papers if over that 
number be sent in for correction. 

VII. — Marks will be awarded to each Member for her own and pupils' 
work. 

VIII. — The Secretary will send the Members' papers round to be 
read and criticised, and then forwarded to the address which comes next 
on the way-bill. 

IX. — The Secretary is not obliged to place the papers of pupils in the 
packet. 

X. — A nam deplunu to be assigned to each Member, which she will 
affix to her own and her pupils' papers. 

XL — Three prizes of i/. iolt., i/., and loj., respectively, will be given 
at the end of the year. 

XI I. — Quarter-days : March 26th, June 19th, September 12th, and 
December 6th. A. W. 
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By the Anthor of 'Smuts and Diamonds/ &c. 
{Concluded from pag^e 203.) 

Chapter III. 

LATE in the afternoon, while we were discussing our morning ad- 
venture for the twentieth time, and were wondering what would be 
the end of the whole story, a smart carriage and pair drove up to the door. 

* Some one for Raymond,' we supposed. But no ! whoever it might 
be was coming upstairs, and the next moment the servant announced 
* Mrs. Lawrence !' 

I believe we were both seized with something of a panic, I know that 
I was. ' What could she have come for ? Was she going to upbraid us 
ag^ain, or perhaps insist on searching the house to find out where we had 
hidden her husband ? Well, Raymond was at home ; that at least was a 
comfortable reflection.' 

These and a hundred other thoughts flashed through my mind as I 
rose to receive Mrs. Lawrence. But instead of flying at me as I expected, 
she started bac'v, evidently even more astonished than myself. 

* Vou / It was surely not you who came to me this morning ? Oh, 

I am so sorry ! I am afraid I behaved like a — like but, indeed, I hardly 

knew what I was saying ; and oh ! why didrCt you tell me who yoii 
were ?' 

Poor little woman, she was quite overwhelmed with confusion, and 
was so very penitent, as well as so grateful for the trouble we had 
taken, that it was easy to forgive her. She had learnt the truth by this 
time. One oif her husband's City friends had warned her of what had 
occurred, and at the same time had urged her to lose no time in starting 
for Boulogne, taking all the money and valuables she could collect with 
her, and making no attempt to see her husband. This, however, she was 
quite determined not to do, unless * Robert ' himself wished it. There 
was something very touching in her complete trust in and devotion to 
him ; he was evidently all in all to her, and she could not, and would not, 
believe a word against him. Who she was, and where she came from, 
we never knew ; but she seemed to have neither friends nor relations to 
whom she could apply for help. She appeared to be little more than a 
child in years, and was quite a child in any real experience beyond that 
which the reading of sundry novels had given her. * Robert ' had given 
her everything, and done everything for her, and never allowed her to 
have a care ; and they were going to have had such a happy holiday on 
the Rhine and in Switzerland, but for this dreadful trouble. Oh ! if only 
they had settled to start a day earlier ! Did Raymond think it would be 
bad for * Robert ' if she went to see him ? And, oh 1 ought she to sell her 
jewels ? and where should she take them ? She unfastened a little hand- 
bag as she spoke, and poured out a variety of rings, bracelets, brooches, 
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lockets, &c., all of them * Robert's ' gift to her ; * he always would buy 
anything she admired : he was so kind. But that horrid man had told 
her diamonds were a good investment, because they were easily got rid 
of; and, of course, " Robert " meant to take them abroad and sell them. 
She was sure he could not be a real friend, for he only laughed when she 
said she was certain her husband never did anything to be ashamed of ; 
and she did not know whom to ask about anything, but she had heard 
*' Robert " mention Raymond as a man for whom he had great respect, 
and so she thought she had better come and ask what he advised.' 

All this, and a great deal more to the same purpose, she poured out 
rapidly and incoherently, and when at last she seemed to have exhausted 
herself, she looked up in Raymond's face with a childlike expression of 
trust and confidence in her dark blue eyes, as if she were simply putting 
herself and ' Robert ' and all their affairs into his hands, to be dealt with 
as he thought best. 

There was no reason for any further reticence now the mischief, if 
mischief there were, had been done by the *City friend ;' but she looked 
so simple and innocent that we could not believe her to be a Conscious 
party to any fraudulent transaction, though it was only too possible that 
her expensive tastes might have involved her husband in difficulties of 
which she was not aware. Raymond told her all he knew, and she 
seemed comforted to hear of 'Robert's' great concern for her. 

* But, oh, it was very cruel of you not to bring me his note !' she said, 
reproachfully ; whereat Raymond turned away and said nothing. 

I have often thought since, that poor Ray received but scant sympathy 
from any one at that time, though his position was certainly a most painful 
one. 

We became very intimate with our visitor after this, and not a day 
passed without our meeting. There was constantly something she 
wanted advice about, and then she was ' so lonely ' in the handsome 
house, that she wanted either Miriam or myself to be always with her. 

Miriam came back looking much sobered after her first day in A 

Street, for the tokens of wealth and luxury which, under other circum- 
stances, would have been undesirably attractive, seemed now not merely 
to have lost their charm, but to be positively repulsive. 

* Oh, those hateful birds! singing as if they wanted to split one's head ; 
and those dreadfully sweet, bright flowers !' she sighed ; * and the velvet 
carpets, and crystal, and marble, and gilding, and mirrors — it's odious ! 
I feel as if they were at the bottom of all this misery, and didn't care a 
bit ! I'm sure our shabby old drawing-room would be far more sym- 
pathetic if we were in any trouble. I tell you what, Nance, I never was 
so glad before that we belong to the " working classes." If that poor 
little woman had only been brought up to do something, how different i 
might have been! But she doesn't seem to have an idea beyond novels 
or fancy-work, and not much of that ; and dressing herself to please 
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" Robert." I should think she has been cheated right arid left by those 
smart servants of hers. The only wonder is that she has not been 
utterly spoilt But I believe she would be glad to work if she only knew 
how, and for " Robert " she would be contented to scrub floors or black 
boots : only she does look so much too pretty !' 

The police were, of course, not very long in making out all they 
wished to know about Mr. Lawrence, and then there was no further 
difficulty about his seeing his wife. One or other of us always went with 
her to the prison ; indeed. Max, Jack, ind Ra}Tnond, to say nothing of 
Miriam and myself, were always at her service. 

As the * City friend ' had predicted, Mr. Lawrence did urge her to go 
abroad, and wait till he could rejoin her, which he was confident would 
be in a very short time — as soon, in fact, as his case was heard ; but the 
idea was terrible to her, and she implored so earnestly that she might 
stay near him, and be ready to welcome him the first moment he was at 
liberty, that he consented. • Poor people ! they were very sanguine, or, 
at least, he always seemed so, by her report ; and she was buoyed up by 
her love for him and her certainty that, let who might be guilty, * Robert ' 
could not be to blame : but we outsiders were less confident, for there 
was no denying the fact that things did look very much against him. It 
may be that, as Mr. Lawrence maintained to the last, aye, even when the 
trial was concluded, and * Robert Lawrence ' found guilty and sentenced 
to transportation for a long term of years — it may be that he was the 
victim, sacrificed withcut mercy by those who were at once more guilty 
and more cunning than himself. It may be so ; I hope it was ; for it is 
sad to think what the shock of finding her husband less perfect than she 
had thought him must have been, if she ever discovered it ; though I 
think her love would have stood even that test. 

Those were sad days ! We took her home with us when the trial 

was over, for the house in A Street was in the hands of bailiffs. 

There was a smarll marriage-settlement which the creditors could not 
touch, and that was all which remained to her from the wreck. Mr. 
Lawrence again proposed that she should go and live at some quiet place 
in France,, where her small income would go farther than in England ; 
but again she begged oflf. * She should be miserable ; she shouldn't 
know >\iiat to do with herself. Ko ! she must follow him to Australia, 
and be as near him as she could,' she said, adding, with a sad smile, 
* Why, Robert would be quite an old man before I saw him again, if I 
did not go, and perhaps we should not know one another !' The smile 
faded away into tears at the mere idea of such a melancholy termination 
to an attachment which, after eight months of matrimony, was still in all 
its first vigour and freshness. The long voyage — very long in those days, 
and not only long but lonely — might well be terrible to the spoilt, petted 
child, but Jove for 'Robert ' gave her courage to face not only that, but 
all the unknown future beyond ; and I do not think the disgrace came 
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very keenly home to her : she believed too entirely in her husband for 
that. 

She grew older and more thoughtful in some ways, however, poor 
thing ! in the weeks which she spent with us before she sailed. Much of 
ber time was spent in sitting to Raymond. He had proposed to take her 
portrait, at first, chiefly to divert her mind ; and when I rather indignantly 
remarked that I thought such diversion would be more likely to send one 
crazy under the circumstances, he only smiled. And he was quite right 1 
It did divert her to be arrayed in the pretty fancy dress he chose from his 
stores, and it interested her immensely to see the work growing under his 
hand, her one naively-expressed regret being that * Robert* could not see 
how lovely it was ; he was always so pleased to see her look nice. Raymond 
had intended to make only a sketch, but he became so much interested 
that, seeing she liked it, he asked her to sit to him for a full-sized portrait. 
She may have done a good deal of thinking, poor little thing, in the 
hours during which she sat in the painting-room, while Miriam and I 
worked from morning till night at her outfit. She tried to help us a 
little, but her fingers were not accustomed to plain work, and moved 
very slowly. 

Over and over again she declared that we were the best friends she 
had ; and I suppose it was so, for no others came forward to help her. 
We had made the best arrangements we could devise for her comfort 
during the voyage ; and when at last we wished her good-bye on board 
the Achilles^ almost her last words were, * I do hope the picture will sell 
well ; mind you tell me ] ' 

Heartily I echoed the wish ! She was very grateful, but, of course, 
she did not in the least realise what a tax she had been on our slender 
resources. We parted with many promises on both sides •that we would 
write as often as we could, and never lose sight of one another ; but 
though we make promises, it does not always rest with us to keep them. 

And so she was gone, and things settled down into their normal state. 
Max and Miriam had their usual little squabbles, and Raymond dreamt 
of his grand masterpiece ; but there was a little difference, too. The 
* Indian cousin ' was never mentioned now, at least by Miriam ; and if 
either of the boys referred to him in joke, she seemed to shrink away 
ashamed : also, she was seldom heard to indulge in any of her former 
romantic visions ; and once, the following summer, when we were at the 
Exhibition (the Royal Academy was always the Exhibition then), and 
were looking at a lovely view of one of the Italian lakes, she stopped 
abruptly in the midst of one of her wild wishes, and turned away with 
her eyes full of sudden tears. She was practising her singing, too, much 
more steadily and diligently, and was improving so rapidly, that she was 
beginning to receive two or three pupils for lessons by way of doing 
something for herself. I am afraid, however, that Max did not feel more 
amiably. disposed towards them than he had done to the ^Indian cousin ; ' 
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in fact, he was decidedly unreasonable where Miriam was concerned ; 
and once, when she was asked to sing at a concert, he worked himself 
up into such a frenzy that Raymond advised her to give it up, and after 
that they seemed to understand one another better. 

In the days of which I have been speaking it was a much more diffi- 
cult matter for a woman to earn her own living than it is now, so few 
things were open to her ; and though Raymond was a sensible fellow, it 
was not easy to reconcile him either to my miniatures or Miriam's music. 
Fortunately for us, however, he recognised the necessity of our having 
something to fall back upon in the event of our losing him as our 
protector. 

His portrait of Mrs. Lawrence was more successful than he had at 
all expected ; not only did it sell at once, but a duplicate was ordered ; 
and many were the surmises we overheard at the Exhibition as to who 
the original of the bewitching ' Titania ' could be. 

We knew it must be many months before we could hear from Mrs. 
Lawrence, for there were no steamers going to Australia then ; and when* 
.e time came when we calculated that we ought to hear, we looked out 
eagerly for news : but though we saw by the papers that the Achilles had 
reached her destination in safety, and had landed all her passengers in 
good health, not a single line came, either then or later, from Mrs. 
Lawrence. It is possible that her letter was lost, but we did not know 
where to address her ; and from that day to this we have not heard one 
syllable which could throw any light upon the subsequent history of 
herself and her husband. It seemed a little ungrateful, and we were 
very much disappointed and rather hurt ; for we had taken a real interest 
in her, and were genuinely anxious to hear of her welfare. However, 1 
long ago acquitted her of all ingratitude, and I believe that it cost her 
something to abstain from writing : but during her long voyage she had 
ample time for reflection^ and I think she probably came to the conclu- 
sion that it would be better for Robert that she should break off all inter- 
course with the old country — an opinion in which Mr. Lawrence would 
certainly agree. I like to fancy that, as Raymond thinks probable, Mr. 
Lawrence was released long before his term of servitude was over — long 
before he was the * old man,' or there was any danger of his not recog- 
nising his little wife. It is pleasant to think of their meetmg, and to 
picture them leading happy and useful lives in their Australian home, 
once more respected and respectable members of society, though pro- 
bably no longer known as Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence. I often think of 
them and wonder ; but I have nothing but conjecture to go upon, for the 
third volumes of such tales as are taken from real life are more often 
than not found * wanting.' Still I cannot think that such a lesson can 
have been lost upon them. 

In conclusion I can only say that *it' has not come yet, at least not in 
any of the shapes we pictured ; but we long* ago ceased to desire it, and- 
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realised that the money earned by honest work had a value not possessed 
by any other. 

' But, Nance,' says Miriam, who has read the last words over my 
shoulder, * I think " it " did come, and that very evening, too, when that 
wonderful double-knock came. I have never heard any other knock 
quite like that one before or since ; and you know that was the beginning 
of our knowing Mrs. Lawrence, and " Titania " made Ray's fortune, and 
somehow gave us all a lift. You got more miniatures and better prices 
ever after ; I had more pupils, and you know that was the first season I 
was asked to sing.' 

Yes ; Raymond's great picture was painted successfully at last, for 
the prices he obtained for * Titania ' freed him for a time from the * pot- 
boilers ; ' and his reputation has long been made, though perhaps it has 
not yet quite eclipsed Sir Joshua's. We have moved out of the dingy 
old square to a bright, cheerful house in Kensington, and Miriam and 
Max are not far off. They went to Italy for their wedding-tour, so that 
one at least of her wishes has been fulfilled ; and as she still looks bright 
and professes herself * very happy,' I imagine that she finds the butcher's 
bills less oppressive than formerly. 

' Titania ' was in the market again last year, and fetched a much 
higher price than Raymond received for it ; but what interests us most is 
the fact that it was bought, after considerable competition, for a gentle- 
man in Australia. Miriam is quite certain that this must be Mr. Lawrence 
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^i)e iEatrtage Hates of iBnglan)i« 

,N fulfilment of my promise in the June Work and Leisure^ I 
propose to give a short sketch of the law of England as 
regards Marriage ; which will, I hope, be of some use to 
many who have no access to the elaborate and technical works in 
which this most important subject is explained. I write *the law of 
England^ advisedly, because the law of marriage in Ireland and 
Scotland differs from that of England in some important particulars, 
which I have not space here to enter upoa 

First, then, there are five ways in which marriages may be con- 
tracted : by special license from the Archbishop of. Canterbury, by 
ordinary license, by banns, by the registrar's certificate, and by the 
registrar's license. The Special License is issued upon urgent cause 
by the Archbishop, and enables the marriage to be performed, ac- 
cording to the Church Service, at any time and place. The Ordinary 
License is obtained in the following way : — Application must be made 
to one of the Surrogates (who are usually clergymen) appointed for 
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the purpose in the diocese in which the church chosen for the 
marriage is situated. The party applying for the license takes an 
oath that he knows of no impediment, and that if either or both the 
parties are under age the consent of parent or guardian has been 
given. If the oath as to this consent is false, the party taking it is 
liable both to be prosecuted f(»: perjury and also to lose any pro- 
perty which might accrue from the marriage. The license is then 
issued for a marriage to take place in the parish or district church 
of the place wherein one of the parties has dond fide resided for the 
fifteen days immediately preceding the grant of the license. If the 
wedding does not take place within three months' time the license is 
void, and a fresh one must be obtained. 

In marriage by BannSy the proclamation of the banns is made on 
three consecutive Sundays in the churches of the parishes or districts 
within which the pvarties have bond fide resided for fifteen days imme- 
diately preceding the third Sunday. The marriage must be cele- 
brated within three months, at one of the churches where the banns 
were published. If the parent or guardian, in the case of a minor, 
openly signifies his dissent at the time when the banns are published, 
the marriage would be void if it was proceeded with. Marriages also 
are void if they are celebrated without banns or license, or in a church 
not specified in the license, or where the banns were not published. 
And they are also void if the parties knowingly allow the Church 
Service to be performed by a person not in Holy Orders. It some- 
times happens, when beneficed clergymen are grossly careless in 
choosing their curates, that marriages have been celebrated by un- 
ordained persons, the parties being ignorant of the fact. In these 
cases — I have known of such myself — ^it is probable, but not certain, 
that the marriage is valid. The person so officiating is liable to heavy 
penalties, as also are clergymen who commit any irregularity or 
breach of the law in the celebration of marriages. Marriages by the 
Registrar's Certificate are as follows : — Notice is first given to the 
Registrar or Registrars within whose district or districts the parties 
have bond fide resided for seven days previously. In this notice the 
church or chapel or registrar's office must be named in which the 
marriage is to take place. A declaration is then made to the same 
efiect as when a license is obtained from a Surrogate, and with the 
same result if the declaration is false. This notice hangs in the office 
for twenty-one days. If no dissent, in the case of minors, is entered 
by the parent or guardian,, a certificate is issued, and the marriage 
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may take place, within three months, in the presence of the Registrar, 
in the church, chapel, or office specified in the original notice. There 
is a little difference in marriages by the Registrar's License, Notice 
need be given only to the Registrar of the district in which one of 
the parties has bond, fide lived for fifteen days. The license is issued 
.at the expiration of one day. The Hcense is not applicable to 
churches, but only to chapels of Nonconformists and the office of the 
Registrar. 

No Registrar is allowed to use any form of religious service. 
People who have been n^arried at Registrars' offices may, at any sub- 
sequent time, have a religious service performed in a church or 
chapel ; but this ceremony adds nothing to the legal validity of the 
marriage, and the officiating minister must not enter it in the register. 
All marriages must take place between the hours of 8 and 1 2 in the 
morning, and in the presence of at least two credible witnesses 
besides the officiator. No Minister or Registrar can marry himself. 

The following causes make a marriage absolutely void : — If either 
party is already married to some one else ; if either party is insane ; if 
either party (which is almost impossible) acts under actual physical 
compulsion ; if the parties are related to each other within the pro- 
hibited degrees. This last case is one on which I should like to 
offer a few words of warning, which, I am afraid, are not altogether 
uncalled for. Many very good people think that marriage with a 
deceased wife's sister is not morally wrong, and that it ought to be 
made legal here as it is in some other countries. In my opinion it 
would be most lamentable if such marriages were legalised. But 
some people go even further, and actually contract such marriages, 
either in England or in countries where they are valid. It cannot be 
too clearly understood that such marriages are absolutely null and 
void ; the so-called wife is only in the position of a mistress, and her 
children are illegitimate. If any woman allows herself to be per- 
suaded into forming such a connexion, she must remember that she 
will be liable to be turned out of doors any day, and that her so-called 
husband is at liberty to contract another marriage if he pleases ; and, 
as a rule, marriages under names knowingly and fraudulently false are 
void. There is an idea prevalent, even among educated people, that 
second cousins may not marry, although first may. This is quite a 
mistake — originating, I believe: in some traditions of the old Canon 
Law — the only prohibited degrees are those given in the table at thie 
end of the Prayer-book. 
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Before I conclude, I have another and a very ne^cess^uy word of 
warning to speak. We have seen that in England the marriage of 
minors is valid and binding, even if made without parental consent. 
But in France the law is different If a man under twenty-five or a 
girl under twenty marries without the consent of parents or guardians, 
the marriage is ' null and void. Many English girls, I fear, have^ 
found this out to their sorrow. They have married young French- 
men here ; and although their marriages are valid in England, they 
have gone to France and found that they are not wives at all. Some 
very distressing cases have come to light latelyj and correct informa- 
tion upon this point should be spread as widely as possible. . Copies 
of the French Marriage Code may be had for 2d, each, from the 
Association for Protecting English Women in Paris, 9 Sergeants' Inn, 
Fleet Street, e.c. 

I will finish my paper with a few remarks upon the subject of 
Breach of Promise of Marriage. This action has been the subject of 
so much ridicule, and has so Qften been abused, that some people 
doubt of its practical utility, and serious proposals have been made 
to abolish it altogether. But however much the occasional abuse of 
this action may make it desirable that the form of procedure should 
be altered on some points, there is no doubt that its abolition would 
be the cause of much practical injustice. Girls in the lower ranks of 
life are often put to much expense in preparing for their marris^e, 
and often have to give up situations in which they have a comfortable 
maintenance. If the marriage is broken off without any fault of their 
own, it is but common fairness that some pecuniary compensation 
should be allowed them. Again, by the breaking off an engagement 
girls often fall under the suspicion of light conduct, sometimes even 
are falsely accused of it as an excuse for the man's conduct, and by 
this action they are able to prove their innocence to the world. And 
if a girl has allowed herself to be led astray under promise of marriage, 
it is desirable, in the present state of the law, that this action, like the 
action for seduction, should be maintained as an indirect means for 
punishing her betrayer. . 

An infant — that is, any one under twenty-one — cafinot be sued for 
breach of promise, although an infant can bring the action. And by 
a recent statute— rthe 37 & 38 Vic. cap. 62 — a mere ratification, upon 
attaining majority, of a promise made by an infant is not enough ; 
there must be an entirely new promise, or the action cannot be 
sustained. The promise to marry need not be in writing, nor in any 
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precise form of words ; a general understanding is sufficient It would 
be an improvement if writing were made essential ; the difficulty of 
proving the promise, and the attendance of witnesses, would be thereby 
reduced. In assessing the damages the jury take into account the 
defendant's wealth and social position, and the actual loss to the 
plaintiff. If the plaintiff has been seduced, it is a ground for heavier 
damages. It is a good defence to this action that the defendant was 
induced to promise under false pretences ; that the plaintiff has ab- 
solved him fram his promise, or has consented to a long cessation of 
all communication ; that he was kept in ignorance of the plaintiffs 
previous bad conduct; that the parties are related within the pro- 
hibited degrees ; and, if the man is the plaintiff, that he has been found 
to be a man of bad character or brutal manners. It is no defence that 
the defendant was previously married, or engaged to any one else. 
But a promise to marry a married woman upon the death of her first 
husband is not actionable. The promise, of course, must in all 

cases be a mutual one. 

Edward H. Marshall, M.A. 
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Wit^mtn anD IBmtsratton. 

ARE Women wanting in the spirit of Enterprise, and if so, is this an 
advantage to them or not ? This question forces itself upon the. 
mind whenever their attitude with respect to Emigration is under con- 
sideration. A woman's first, last, and almost only answer to suggestions\ 
of Emigration is, * I would rather stop at home.' Perhaps men feel this 
also at first, but a chord is easily touched in them which seems almost 
absent from the female breast. The love of adventure, the spirit of enter- 
prise, an easily-raised interest in new places and experiences, are latent 
impulses in the male sex, which are quickly formed into an irrepressible 
desire for change of scene and travel, and ah enthusiasm for some ideal 
home in some new country of the future. It is to this strong instinct 
or impulse of humanity that we owe the great discoveries of the world, 
from the days of Columbus to those of Livingstone ; and if women are 
entirely wanting in it, is it not somewhat to their discredit that they are 
so } Surely what is considered a noble and creditable desire in a boy 
cannot be entirely out of place in his sisters ; and even those who have 
hitherto held it to be the whole duty of woman to sit and spin, meta- 
phorically speaking, for ever at the family hearthstone, can hardly object 
to her leaving it to earn a living when this is to be had in no other 
way. 
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And that the hearths of many English homes are overfull no one can 
deny, even if that consummation so much to be wished is attained, of the 
daughters iij such houses reverting to the good old custom of doing the 
work of the house instead of paying strangers to do it. That one or two 
hours daily spent in household duties do not stupefy the mind, or unfit a 
girl for cultivating her intellectual or artistic faculties, is a fact which only 
needs trial for proof. In fact, the contrary result is often experienced, 
that the rest to the brain afforded by the moderate amount of manual 
labour required in a little cooking or housework rather refreshes and 
strengthens the mental powers, and renders them more active and 
effective than otherwise. 

If the men of the leisurely classes require cricket, football, hunting, 
&c., to supply artificially the exercise which is needful for their health, 
and which is obtained by the working classes in the earning of their daily 
bread, it is natural that women of the same class— those, in short, who 
need not labour for daily bread — will require similar exercise for the 
muscles as well as for the nerves of their physical frames. It is the 
neglect of this obvious truth that has made so many women into invalids, 
and it is the reaction in which Nature takes her revenge that makes some 
of them into hoydens. At any rate, some practice in household work 
will have the double advantage of reducing the number of hours which 
need be spent in playing lawn tennis, and at the same time of fittipg 
every girl for making a happy home in the Colonies, if Providence 
refuses her one here. For fine ladies are not needed 'there any more than 
here, and though a cultivated mind and educated faculties, artistic or 
scientific, would naturally add to her power and her worth even upon a 
desert island, yet without domestic training and thorough household 
knowledge she is a miserable being anywhere — except, perhaps, in Bel- 
gravia, and with an income of, at any rate, some hundreds a-year. As 
this desirable (so considered) condition of life does not fall to the lot of 
every woman, we are surely not overstepping our province if we press the 
idea of Emigration upon her in different forms, and plead with her to 
consider its advantages before refusing all thought of it. Every branch 
of employment, except, perhaps, laundry-work, is overstocked in Great 
Britain. Very few people keep secretaries, or need chaperones and com- 
panions, which are the popular situations coveted by hundreds if not 
thousands of ladies who think these would be genteel and easy ways of 
obtaining food and jihelter. And unless gentlewomen will fit themselves 
again for their primitive duties of womanhood, the cares of house and 
family, they will find themselves more and more de trop in this busy, 
work-a-day world. Capable housekeepers may be as intellectual and 
artistic as they please besides; but the former is the essential element for 
success both here and in the Colonies. Colonists have had some reason 
to complain of the mistakes the mother country has made in the sort of 
women she has supplied them with in times past. Mais nous avons changi 
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tout cela^ and we may hope that Englishwomen in future may redeem the 
past as well as their own fortunes in the way of Emigration. One advice 
we would most earnestly offer, and that is, not to put off the idea of 
Emigration till everything else has been tried and failed, and all resources 
are exhausted. The Secretary of the Women's Emigration Society, who, 
through the kindness of the Duke of Westminster, held their successful 
Annual Meeting at Grosvenor House last month, will give sound advice 
upon the subject in general ; and perhaps the following passages from a 
tale forwarded by one of our correspondents, as illustrating the advan- 
tages of Emigration to some of the West Indian Islands, may be of 
interest. 

The first scene of her tale, extracts only from which we are able to 
publish, is laid in an English Rectory, where the worthy clergyman, his 
wife and sailor son, are entertaining the .orphan daughters of a neigh- 
bouring squire who has lately died, leaving them all but penniless. Like 
nfttny another family of sisters, they have each devoted the small sum 
which is all that is saved out of the estate to enable the only son and 
hope of the family to complete his college career and take orders ; and 
their only idea for themselves is the universal one of becoming 
governesses, or companions. Luckily for them the sailor friend starts a 
new idea ; and the facts which follow are true in general details, and may 
suggest a similar way out of similar difficulties : — 

It is surprising how very little is done in this world by talking. So it was in 
the present instance. The chat over Mrs. Saunders' four-o'clock tea resulted in 
nothing, and was a mere repetition of former plans and conversations ; so that 
when the Rector, after dinner was removed, asked the result of the consultation, he 
found matters were but little advanced. His son, skilfully engaged in developing 
a lily out of an orange, appeared quite indifferent to the conversations going on 
around him ; till, having completed his task, and presented his trophy to the lady 
beside him, he quietly asked, — 

* Why do you not emigrate ?' 

If a bomb-shell had suddenly exploded the present company could scarcely 
have looked more appalled ; so much so, that Harry was obliged to explain in a 
deprecatory voice, — 

* Well, you know, emigrating does not necessarily mean to the wilds of America 
or Australia — though you might go to worse places. I, for my part, would as soon 
live in either as alone in London. But why not go the West Indies?' 

Murmurs of * Yellow Fever,' * Mosquitoes,' and * Shipwreck.' 
'Have you not scarlet fever in England, which is. far more infectious? — typhoid 
fever and smallpox, from which London is never entirely free ? As for mosquitoes, 
I declare X remember as a boy being bitten to distraction by gnats and midges in 
this country at harvest-time. And for the voyage,' — he was going to say, 'which 
of you would refuse to cross the sea to be married?' but bethinking himself, after 
a pause, he simply added, *it is awfully )o\\y.^ 

* Yes, to you who are a sailor, Mr. Henry,' said Miss Randall. 

* What should we do when we got there?' asked another. 

* Do ? Why, just the same as you would in England — try to find some em- 
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ployment ; and in point of expelise in living, you would certainly there have file 
advantage of cheapness.' 

* Upon my word I think Harry is right,* said the Rector. 

'But, Mr. Saunders,' said Ellen Randall, hesitatingly, 'would it not be rather 
a venture to go so far from one's home and friends? Suppose one did not find 
emplo3rment — or suppose one were ill — what could one do amongst strangers?' 

' Of course. Miss Randall, it would be somewhat of a venture, and according 
to old-world notions somewhat singular, for a lady to go to a foreign land alone. 
But we are dsdly learning the world is smaller than we thought, and there are few 
parts of the world to which some mutual friend could not find you an introduction. 
There are a great many notions which circumstances modify, and the necessities 
of the times we live in — I mean, the necessity of so many ladies supporting them* 
selves — must lead to their taking steps which in former days were unnecessary. 
As to the * * venture," ' he added, smiling, ' you remember the old adage, " Nothing 
venture, nothing have." It is more than probable that in England, where so many 
ladies are seeking employment, you might seek for some time, and perhaps not 
find it ; and meantime you must live, and that in a country the climate of which 
makes living doubly as expensive as in a warm one. Take the two items of coal 
and clothing. In England, for at least eight months in the year, you need a large 
supply of both for warmth. In a hot climate you n^ed only enough of the one to 
cook your meals, and — though I do not know much about a lady's clothing,' he 
added, with a somewhat comical look — ' I imagine print dresses and muslins can't 
cost as much as woollen and velvet.' 

' Really, Harry, I had no idea you were so practical !' said his mother, laughing. 
' Where did you pick it up ? Sailors are not, in general, noted for economy.' 

'Well, mother, one could scarcely go knocking about the world as I have 
done, with one's' eyes open, without picking up a tiotion or two of how people live 
in different countries ; and as I have lately come from the West Indies, it is 
natural I should have it fresh in my mind.' 

' Then, my son, since you seem to have the best head of the whole of us, just 
give us an idea of what your advice would be, supposing the Miss Randalls were 
inclined to ask it.' 

Harry glanced at each of the sisters, and finally addressed himself to the one 
beside him. 

' Miss Ellen, it strikes me that you look the most venturesome of your family, 

so far as I have seen it. If you asked my advice I should say. Go to the B 

Isles, the northernmost of the West India Islands. It is an English colony, and 
a poor one, which is to some extent in your favour. Riches raise prices, biit 

where nearly all are poor the scale of living must be moderate. The B Islands 

are just out of the tropics, and have a charming climate. Being islands, the sea 
breezes temper the heat even in the summer ; and the glass never falls below 60° 
in the winter. Two or three ladies could live comfortably together there on very 
little. Colonial life is very different to the conventional life in England, where each 
one aims at living in exactly the same style as his neighbour, whatever their 
difference of income may be. Of course the former has its drawbacks. You can- 
not get as good servants there as here, for instance ; but I would back a good, 
honest black man or woman, against many of our pampered London servants or 
ignorant country girls. The household is on a totally different footing, and every 
lady of a house looks after domestic matters herself : which is not a bad plan, I 
should think. In the matter of employment — really I am reading you quite a 
lecture — I can safely say that any English lady, with a trifle to fall back on, on 
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staxting, is sure to find some employmeiit : in teaching, for instance ; schools are 

very deficient in the Colonies. Or, failing that, the B Islands are the great 

resort of Americans during the winter season. Through them I would lay ten, to 
one you would find something to do in America before a year was out.* 

' Well, Mr. Saunders, you are making the plan sound very attractive ; but 
is not the passage very expensive?' 

' A matter of about 20/ if you do not mind roughing it — that is to say, if you 
do not object* to going by sailing vessel. By steamer the fares are nearly double ; 
besides, you must stop at either New York or Bermuda, which entails hotel and 
other expenses. But i^ you should think of carrying out my idea. Miss Randall, 
I will give you as many more particulars as you wish, at any time. I know a 

ship which sails between London and the B Isles, and which is fitted up to 

carry passengers. The captain is a real good fellow, who, I am sure, would do 
his best to make you comfortable. Anyways, you have time before you, as I would 
not advise you, who are not used to a warm climate, to arrive there before the 
winter season; so you would not need to sail for at least another four months.* 

' Thank you, Mr. Saunders ; I will think about it. My sisters, I see, arc 
already gone; but I expect I shall come to you for farther particulars.' 

( To be continued » ) 
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THE First Annual Meeting of the Women's Emigration Society took place 
at Grosvenor House on the 28th of June, by permission of the Duke of 
Westminster. It was held under the immediate patronage of H.R.H. Princess 
Mary Adelaide, Djuchess of Teck, who was present. The Earl of Shaftesbury, 
K.G., presided. The audience numbered over 200, amongst whom were the 
Duchess of Wellington ; Maria, Marchioness of Aylesbury ; the Countess of Wharn- 
cliffe; Lady Jane Taylor; Lady Maria Burke; Lady Wynford; Viscountess 
Strangford ; Sir Bartle and LadyFrere; Sir G. Strahan; Sir Gavan Dufiy; Sir 
G. Bowen ; Lady Stuart Hogg ; Lady Fox Young ; Miss Swanwick ; Mr. Chapman ; 
and Mr. Thos. Hughes, Q.C. At the close of the meeting about 21/. was collected. 
The Report, of which we add a short summary, hoping to give further details in 
our next issue, was presented by the Hon. Sec, Mrs. Walter Browne, 38 Belgrave 
Road, S.W., to whom applications for further information may be made, and dona- 
tions to the Loan Fund should be sent. 

Work done by the Women's Emigration Society since its foundation in 
January, 1880: — 

'Applications from Emigrants. — ^Total number, 517. Number of those from 
whom nothing was heard after forwarding the papers, 242 ; number who fell through 
from various causes after considerable correspondence, 179 ; number of persons sent 
out, 59 ; number of cases in hand, 37 : making a total of 517. 

'Classes of Womrn sent out. —-Professional and Shop-keeping classes, 4^; 
Servants, 16 : total 59. Number who went free, 23; number whose passages were paid 
by employers, friencbs, or themselves, la ; number assisted by loans, 24 : making a 
total of 59.' 

More than half the number started this year, and as they have barely reached 
their destination it is impossible to give their experience ; but all (14) from whom 
there has been time to hear have found situations. Funds to assist present 
applicants are urgently needed. 
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Office :— 113 Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate, S.W. 

(Ofice /fours : — 1 1 io I and 2 to 4 Daily, except Saturdays,) 

N.B. — The Office will be closed to personal application between August 15/A and 
S^tember $otk (inclusive) during the Autumn holidays, 

Post-office Orders should be made payable to A. M. Mackenzie, Gloucester Road 

Post Office, Hereford Square, S, W, • 

Orders for Plain Needlework should he addressed to Mrs. Locker, cu * Special 
Secretary,^ at 80 Eaton Square; for Art Work, to Lady Eden, 3 Loivcr 
Grosvenor Place, S, W, ; for Drawing and Painting, to Lady Emily Dundas, 
34 Onslow Square; for Fancy Work, to Miss J. G. Macdonald Moreton, 
eU the W, L, G, Office, 113 Gloucester Road, S.W. ; for Knitting, to Miss 
Louise Barron, 47 Gloucester Plctce, Portman Square, W, 

A Meeting of the General Committee took place at the Office on Friday, 
July 8th, when twelve Associates were elected, their subscriptions amount- 
ing to 12/. 17J. Among other subjects discussed was the desirability of 
forming a Department for the purposes of Training and Emigration, and 
a Sub-Conmiittee was appointed to consider this question. 

Report of Work done in the Month of June 1881. 

The month of June has not proved so prolific in situations as that of May, 
but a few excellent onea have been obtained. One lady has obtained an engage- 
ment as Lady- Housekeeper and Companion with a very handsome salary. 
Another has been engaged as Superintendent of a Laundry Home. A third, a 
violinist, has been engaged to accompany a lady pianist. 

No. 121, who received temporary assistance during the winter, has now, by a 
grant from the Guild, augmented by the subscriptions of many of the Associates, 
been enabled to emigrate to Canada with her son and her sister. 

No. 220 has had employment in arranging flowers for dinner-tables. 

At the General Meeting held on June 2nd the Bishop of Lichfield 
drew attention to the pleasure infused into the joyless lives of many 
educated ladies by the occasional present of a ticket for a Concert or a 
Horticultural F6te. This suggestion has borne fruit in numerous 
presents of Concert and other tickets, which have been received at the 
Office and transmitted to ladies on the Guild books ; and many have 
been the grateful letters of thanks received for them. 

There have been eight Group Meetings of Associates, and the help 
given by them has been most efficient. The plan upon which they are 
worked is as follows :— A risum^ of cases requiring special or immediate 
help is sent to the Corresponding Member, together with information 
about cases formerly helped by the Group and a list of Governesses and 
other ladies desiring employment. These cases (the names of which arc 
only given in confidence to the Corresponding Member) are discussed by 
the Associates at the Meeting. Suggestions, and in many cases sub- 
stantial help, is offered, and reported to the Head Office. There have 
been two Case Committees held, at which thirteen cases have been con- 
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sidered. Eleven have received more or less assistance, one was dismissed 
as not eligible for either employment or relief, and two others were post- 
poned for further consideration. 

Subscriptions amounting to 20/., in two sums of 1 5/. and 5/., have been 
received for the Incurable Fund. 

- The Holiday Fund, for helping Governesses and others who need rest 
and change to take a much-needed holiday, is being collected, and 
amounts to over 15/. Further contributions are requested. 

652 Letters have been received. 

739 Letters have been sent out. 

155 Circulars have been sent out. 

Requirements for August. 

527. Holiday Engagement. Languages, Painting from Nature, Music. 

000. Holiday Engagement. Nursery Governess or Companion. 

273. Lessons in Dancing. 

380. Daily Governess (foreign). Languages, Music, and Harmony. 



* . . . . Does it seem a bitter thing 
To tend the sick, to cheer the comfortless, 
To serve God ever, and to watch and pray. 
Because thou must be lonely ? The bright sun 
Goes on rejoicing in his loneliness ; 
And yon meek moon rides through the dark blue vault 
Unmated in her nightly wanderings. 
Nor deem thy life shall be uncomforted. 
Flowers bloom along the way that Duty treads ; 
And as thou goest on thy stern high path, 
Glimpses will come to thee of heavenly joys 

Transcending all the base world reckons of.' 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

' Others shall 
Take patience, labour, to their heart and hand. 
From thy hand, and thy heart, and thy brave cheer. 
And God's grace fructify through thee to all. 
The least flower, with a brimming cup, may stand 
And share its dewdrop with another near.' 

Mrs. Browning. 

* Our greatest glory is not in never falling, but in rising every time we 
fall.' „ Confucius. 

* Nous avons plus de force que de volont^ ; et c'est souvent pour nous 
excuser k nous-m^mes, que nous nous imag^nons que les choses sont 
impossibles.' ROCHEFOUCAULD. 
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A Few Words to our Village 
Girls, is. (From Mrs. Aldridge, 
Fancy D^p6t, West Street, Horsham.) 
— A second edition has just been issued 
of these wise and simple words of advice, 
which were first published nearly twenty 
years ago. Since then much has been 
written and done in the same direction, 
and many efforts, both for the Associa- 
tion of Workers and for affording direct 
sympathy and friendship to working 
grirls, have been set on foot. But no 
one should forget that the rapid rise and 
successful growth of these Societies are 
greatly owing to the amount of work 
previously done by individuals through- 
out the length and breadth of our land. 
That the number of workers has been 
largely recruited, and that a quantity 
of new and valuable work has been set 
on foot, no one can question ; but it 
may be as well sometimes to remind 
young and enthusiastic Associates that 
classes were held, situations found, and 
girls most effectively helped and be- 
friended, long before their own especial 
pet organization for regenerating the 
world had been dreamed of. Of such 
work this little book is an apt illustra- 
tion, for no one could have written it 
who had not cared for and lived with 
and in the lives of her poorer sisters, 
in a way which some anxious to help 
them yet fail to do. There is a great 
difference between the advice that is 
given and the help rendered by a 
Patroness whose thoughts move in a 
different sphere, and by that supplied by 
one intimately acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of those she befriends. These 
chapters are evidently the echo of many 
loving words spoken to girls in their 
school, in their homes, and in the green 
lanes and pleasant meadows of country 
life. They are so simple and faithful 
in their warning and encouragement 
that one feels they are no fanciful 
moralistngs upon what a young lady 



thinks are suitable topics to bring be- 
fore the little servants of her home or 
the maidens of her village, but just 
words of sober truth and loving earn- 
estness, such as naturally arise to the 
lips of one who is drawing on her ex- 
perience of their needs, and not on her 
imagination. The Daily Prayers and 
Appendix of secular and sacred poetry 
make this a very complete reminder of 
the lessons of Sunday-school, suitable 
as a gift to girls of fifteen or so going 
to service, and the Church teaching 
upon Confirmation and the Lord's 
Supper is supplemented by 'Your Duty 
to Yourselves,* *To Others,' *To God,' 
* Going to Service,' 'Dress,' 'Cleanli- 
ness,* and * Marriage.' 

Nursing at Home. By S. F. Caul- 
field. (The Bazaar Office.) — A good 
and useful book — truly a multum in 
parvo. It is only a pity that it has 
earned its right to this latter description 
by the smallness of its type, a defect 
which really greatly mars its value. To 
those, however, who have good eyes or 
who do not refer to it in haste, it will 
supply information upon almost every 
point of nursing, medicine, and cooking 
required in a sick-room. There are 
some excellent maxims which are not 
so superfluous as they should be, even 
in these days of enlightened education : 
such as ' Never insist upon a child 
eating anything for which he feels a 
loathing.' * Never try and ride rough- 
shod over a timid and imaginative 
nature.' There are also simple direc- 
tions for small dilemmas as well as 
great, from how to take a tight ring 
off a swollen finger by means of a 
silk loop slipped under it, to the injec- 
tion of morphia under the skin. The 
latter is, perhaps, open to the criticism 
that, being an operation not to be under- 
taken without medical advice, instruc- 
tions for it are unnecessary in a work 
intended merely for Amateur Nursing. 
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E print the two following articles together, on account of — 

rather than in spite of — the similarity which may be observed 

in them, because the subjects of Rest and Recreation, and of 

some change or variety in life, come before all workers at this season 

of the year as a positive duty. We trust that all who can possibly do 

so will endeavour to act upon the advice given by * S. F. M.', and we 

shall gladly give publicity to any further suggestions upon the subject 

of securing cheap amusement in London. We are told that the 

music at the Albert Hall Concerts can be well heard from the 

gallery, to which access may be had by a Lift, and to which the 

price of admission is only is. Seats are, however, difficult to 

obtain. — Ed. 

RECREATIVE EMPLOYMENT. 

This is a branch of employment that is too apt to be neglected 
by workers in these busy, hurrying days, although it is one that every 
human being ought to make a conscience of taking up at fitting intervals. 
Speaking roughly, one might be inclined to say that there are just two 
classes of people in the world ; those who do nothing but amuse them- 
selves, or, at least, try to do so, and those who never amuse themselves 
at all. But, obviously, with the first of these classes this paper has nothing 
to do. It is to the hard-worked, toiling,. struggling class of women, who 
are labouring day after day in a more or less monotonous round of either 
mental or manual labour, sometimes both, that I would address an earnest 
entreaty not to lose sight of amusement, however pressing their work may 
seem, and not to think all time wasted that is not given to hard work. It 
often happens that a young woman, whether working for pleasure or 
necessity, who is naturally energetic and gifted with good health, does 
not feel the need of any special amusement ; she says, and really believes, 
that her work is sufficient amusement for her, that when she is older it 
may be necessary for her to rest sometimes, but that at present she is 
independent of change or recreation. 

This sounds plausible, but is really an utter mistake. It is quite true 
that she may go on for years working in this way with impunity, but she 
is all the time straining herself mentally and physically, and the penalty 
for such strain is an inexorable one. Either she will some day succumb 
unaccountably to some trifling ailment, which ought not to have been a 
serious matter; or, far more probably, she settles, by the time she is 
middle-aged, into that too-frequent condition of working on with a sense 
of constant weariness and languor, that makes the grasshopper literally a 
burden to her ; or, which is not unusual either, she has a long time of 
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laying by that shuts her off from all work, and from which she recovers 
to be an old woman before her time. 

It is no answer to this to say that every one must grow old and become 
less fit for work by degrees, and that every one must at times suffer from 
ill-health and find life a weariness. This is undeniable, but it is in the 
power of every woman to keep her youth much longer, and to find her 
life much less of a weariness to her, than most hard-working women do, 
and this by the simple, common-sense process of saving her powers, not 
straining them, when they are at their best and most vigorous. If she 
does not care to do this for her own sake, she should for that of others, 
for who does not know all the worry, and anxiety, aud sorrow caused 
when the mistress of the house, or the capable efficient daughter, or the 
necessary bread-winner, is disabled, perhaps for years at a time; and who 
has not seen how often the younger members of a family are obliged to 
give up their own valuable work in order to take care of the older person 
who is laid by ? Work should be a blessing to us, instead of which our 
own folly, or selfishness, or, to put it in the mildest form, our mistaken 
zeal, too often make it a curse to ourselves and those round us. It is not 
the popular idea, but I am convinced myself that women who work hard 
require more amusement than men; chiefly because their work almost 
always weighs upon them more than most- men's work does upon them, 
and they cannot, as a rule, throw it off. in the way that, happily for them- 
selves, many men can. Every woman should aim at this power of throwing 
off her work, for it is an inestimable boon when she can ; but those who 
have become workers late in life seldom accomplish this, and most women 
find it very difficult. 

Now, granting the necessity of recreation in some way, it is an impor- 
tant question how much is necessary and how often, and here the laws of 
physical health offer a close analogy to the mental. We all know that we 
require a greater or less amount of food, and sleep, and even change of 
position, in the course of each day and night ; that these must be taken 
at fairly regular intervals ; and that they do not answer the purpose nearly 
as well if we take more of them at a time, but take them less frequently. 
So, in the same way, it is much better for most of us to take recreation at 
tolerably short intervals than to put off. all change and amusement as long 
as we possibly can, and then attempt to restore ourselves to working con- 
dition by a holiday which weariness compels us to spend in utter idleness. 
Many try this plan, find their holiday very wearisome, and say that 
change sCad amusement do them no good. It would be just as sensible to 
go without food for three days at a time, then over-eat themselves enor- 
mously, and when in the agonies of indigestion declare that food is no 
use to them. 

In everything, whether study, rest, food, or sleep, it is undoubtedly 
true that spending a small amount of time oftener upon them produces 
more results than more time at longer intervals, and it is quite as true of 
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recreative employment. And, now, how are we to amuse ourselves sen- 
sibly, profitably, and sufficiently? The answers to this question must 
vary as much as human beings do. Those who are happy enough either 
to live in their own home circles, or to have the power of arranging their 
own hours of work, ought to have little difficulty in finding some amusing 
pursuits, and taking them up at suitable times. Needlework answers the 
purpose for many women, almost as much as music does. Society is the 
greater possible refreshment to others. But bodily health should be con- 
sulted in the amusements of all workers, and therefore anything that can 
be carried on out of doors should always be adopted in preference to in- 
door recreation. The smallest power of drawing or painting should be 
carefully cultivated, as this can be carried on both in and out of doors ; it 
is not an expensive amusement, nor a fatiguing one; and for those who 
live in the country, at the sea, or in a country town, nothing can be whole- 
somer than the study of nature in some form — botany, mineralogy, geology, 
entomology, &c. Surely every one can find amusement and interest in 
some one of these, and there are now-a-days many simple little manuals 
of science published which would serve as introductions to these great 
fields of knowledge. Miss Buckley's Fairy Land of Science^ for instance, 
though primarily intended for children, is a capital little work of the kind. 
In fact, there are so many amusements for those who live in the 
country, and the fresh air round them is such a tonic in itself, that one 
need hardly waste time in suggesting recreations for them. But what can 
be suggested for the dwellers in our great capital ? Shut out as they are 
from country amusements ; obliged to work at stated times, with little or 
no money to spare from necessary expenses, and over-strained both phy- 
sically and mentally ; what recreations can such workers manage ? In 
the first place, I would suggest that, in fine weather, such places as 
Battersea Park, Clapham Common, Hampstead Heath, and ' the Parks ' 
themselves, are accessible from most parts of London at very small ex- 
pense, and that a couple of hours spent in one or other of these resorts, 
with or without a book, is a wholesome and recreative employment. For 
bad weather, or the short dark days fi"om which Londoners suffer so 
grievously, there are the British and Kensington Museums, the National 
Gallery ; and where a little payment is possible, most excellent music 
may be heard for one shilling, most excellent pictures seen for the same 
money, or Shakespearian recitals attended for two shillings. Of course, 
too, there are longer expeditions to be made from London, as to the 
Crystal Palace, &c., but a hard-worked Londoner should be very careful 
that recreation does not involve much fatigue ; if it does, it will have 
fa led in its purpose. If possible, it is always well to manage some food 
during any excursion one may make, so as not to return home exhausted. 
This is easy in the out-door places, and in the British Museum, by obtain- 
ing a reading-room or student's ticket, any lady can take food with her to 
the cloak-rooms. Of course, there are many other ways of obtaining a 
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few hours* amusement, even in London, but I think preference should 
always be given to such as do not involve crowded rooms and impure air; 
and if nothing else is attainable, a walk down some of our great thorough* 
fares and the study of shop- windows is much, better than nothing. It is a 
great effort of self-denial to many people to make a time for recreation ; 
very hard to lay down the pen and go out for a walk when one could write 
for a couple of hours longer, or to lay aside the needlework which one has 
been bending over all day ; but if we will really absolutely believe that it 
is the truest wisdom to do so, and even the truest economy of time in the 
end, we shall be able to make the exertion. 

I recollect hearing once of a lady who, being at the head of a iaige 
institution which involved the daily consideration of most painfiil and 
distressing cases, such as would haunt any woman night and day, reso- 
lutely every evening, after eight or nine o'clock, retired into her own tiny 
room, refused to see any one, and read the most violent sensational 
novels for a couple of hours before going to bed ! She said it was the 
only form of amusement she could manage ; and it certainly answered its 
purpose for her, though it sounds an odd prescription. Of course, people 
never believe they are over-working themselves until it is too late for a 
remedy; but it is a safe general rule, that when all inclination for change 
or amusement is absent, then the system is in some way being over- 
worked, and if the work is not lightened, collapse must come sooner or 
later. It may be better to wear out than to rust out, but there is no 
necessity to do either prematurely, and the machine will work far longer 
and more efficiently if judiciously oiled in time, by a little regular re- 
creation. S. F. M. 

THE POETRY OF LIFE. 

Our prosaic English nature has furnished many a jest to our European 
neighbours. John Bull looks with disdainful eye on the facile spirit, the 
keen appreciation of wit, the adaptability of the Frenchman, and on 
the morbid sentimentalism, the wild mysticism of his German brother, 
and feels that it is better to be matter-of-fact — to say just what he means 
and no more — to be literal to the last degree. 

Now, until it can be shown that the sincerity of our national character, 
of which we have just cause to be proud, is incompatible with the exercise 
of great imaginative powers, it remains, we think, a matter of regret that 
we, as a nation and as individuals, so little cultivate those powers. In 
our haste to make life genuine and useful we forget to make it also 
beautiful. Never, surely, was there an age so prosaic as the present one ! 
An age in which we may be said to live by mechanism, since most of our 
ordinary actions are brought under the power of machinery, and each 
new invention designed to economise labour, or utilise waste material, 
seems to give rise to new wants and to minister to the feverish race after 
utilitarianism. Cheap travelling, cheap postage, cheap newspapers, all 
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the facilities of intercommunication are, according to the spirit in which 
we use them, just so many means for elevation of character, or for 
keeping mankind at the dead level of commonplace. And it is' this 
mediocrity, this commonness, that we wish to protest against. In the 
friction of every-day life, with the constant problem before us of how to 
find the wherewithal to live, and, having found it, how best to utilise it, 
it is perhaps a hard matter to realise that not everything in the world 
is to be bent to material use ; and that not only does Nature show us on 
all sides beauty existing for its own sake, but that we have in ourselves 
the power of appreciating that beauty, and all moral beauty as well, if we 
would only exercise it. This spirit of elevating the things of ordinary 
life, and of constantly trying to rise above the pettiness that would engulf 
us, is the true spirit of poetry ; for the poet has been defined as one 
who draws men from themselves, and from the dim and common thoughts 
surrounding them, into a higher and clearer light. I know of nothing 
more ennobling than this spirit. 

In an age so realistic as ours, where everything that comes under our 
notice has to be proved to demonstration, there is surely need of some 
counteracting influence, if idealism is not to be altogether stifled. And 
for this counteracting influence, which shall soften the rugged lines of 
life, and lend grace to the humblest action, we look to the wives and 
mothers of England. Let us not look in vain. 

The education of the modem girl can scarcely be said to be 
favourable, on the whole, to the cultivation of the imaginative 
powers. It is expected to bear directly upon the practical points 
of life, often to equip her for gaining her own living. The mathe- 
matical and scientific training she undergoes, though highly beneficial 
in giving that method and accuracy of thought which women need, 
does not, I think, aid the development of ideality. And though she 
may find a more congenial atmosphere in the stern processes of 
the Greek Lexicon and higher mathematics than in the narrow paths 
of her gentle ancestors, who distilled lavender, embroidered useless 
samplers, and kept albums for sentimental poetry, yet it is by no means 
impossible that she may be as prosaic as many a drudging sister whose 
soul seems scarcely to rise above darning stockings. Should we then 
give up the higher mental training? By no means, but merely take care 
that the training includes the right cultivation of the imagination. Two 
suggestions may be offered on this point. First, to study Nature as 
Charles Kingsley has told us, — 

* Try to extract every line of beauty, every association, every moral reflection 
from it (Nature). Study the forms and colours of leaves and flowers, and the 
growth and habits of plants ; not to classify them, but to admire them, and adore 
God. Study the sky ! Study water 1 Study trees ! Study the sounds and 
scents of Nature ! Study all these, as beautiful in themselves, in order to recom- 
bine the elements of beauty ; next, as allegories and examples from whence moral 
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reflections may be drawn ; next, as types of certain tines of feeling, &c. ; but 
remain (yourself), in God-dependence, superior to them all. Learn what feelings 
they express, but do not let them mould the tone of your mind ; else, by allowing 
a melancholy day to make you melancholy, you worship the creature instead of 
the Creator. No sight but has some beauty and harmony ! * 

The second suggestion is, to make ourselves familiar with as much of 
the best poetry of our language as possible. For is not this to be in 
company with master-minds in their loftiest moods ? And what better 
companionship could we desire to refresh the jaded spirit harassed with 
the petty perplexities of common life ? 

That natural instincts are followed in these principles can scarcely 
be doubted when we think of the fondness shown by children for all 
beautiful things in Nature, such as birds, flowers, and stars ; and of the 
happy ease with which they learn poetry from their earliest years. What 
gifts, then, to neglect ! On the other hand, what a spirit to cultivate, 
especially for the woman weighed down with details ! The song of the 
lark, a bunch of flowers, a glorious sky — these come like rays of light 
to make common things beautiful ; and when the sweet sights and sounds 
of Nature are lost in the din turmoil of city life, then noble thoughts in 
verse flit through her brain as she pursues her daily round ; and thus 
the very ordering of dinner, or the calculations of housekeeping, are done 
in the spirit of higher things ; and the wife and mother, rising triumphant 
over the whirlpool of smallnesses, makes life for herself and those around 
her a poem unfolded out of prose. Marcia. 



We are requested by * M. M. M.' to thank the numerous correspondents 
who answered her advertisement for two respectable women to keep the servant 
left in sole charge of a country and town-house company during the absence 
of the family, and to express her regret at not having been able to answer them 
all. The number and contents of those of the letters which we have seen testify 
to the value which even such temporary freedom from rent and change of scene 
would be to many most deserving needlewomen, superannuated servants, and 
even reduced gentlewomen. Several of the applications were from ladies who had 
evidently been perfectly acquainted with the person they recommended for many 
years, and were ready to guarantee their strict trustworthiness, and in some cases 
their efficiency and willingness to execute needlework, or to make themselves 
useful in any way that was desired. More than one applicant was waiting for a 
pension or vacancy in a Home to which admission had been secured, and almost 
all the applications were of such a nature as to arouse the liveliest disappointment 
that there were only two opportunities for granting a boon which was evidently 
desired by so many. The custom of leaving houses in charge of a single maid- 
servant is strongly condemned by those who have the means of knowing how full 
the plan is of danger to the owners, and of p>ossible injury to the servant Whether 
the maid left in sole charge objects to the plan or no — and perhaps all the more if 
she does not object — theare can be no question about the undesirability of an 
arrangenient which should preclude her even leaving the house, and which must 
lead to her introducing into it friends of her own choosing to relieve her solitude. 
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How mucb of the information which leads to future burglaries is thus obtained 
the police alone know ; and how many a respectable servant dates her ruin from 
the time she was thus left in a position of isolation and over -responsibility may 
be gathered from the fact that this arrangement at the end of the London season 
is especially mentioned as having a disastrous effect upon the morals generally 
of domestic service, is testified by more than one Chaplain of a Penitentiary. 
We hope, therefore, that * M. M. M.' may receive this month applications from 
householders ; and we are requested to state that she will be glad to .pass on 
some of the most desirable of her late correspondence to any one wishing to 
hear of a respectable inmate for their houses. The Working Ladies' Guild 
have initiated a plan by which they can send some of their members for the same 
purpose, and where any one is prepared to take some additional trouble, and 
to add this true element of charity to that of housewifeliness, the presence of a 
gentlewoman is an additional advantage. In a circular to which Lady Brabazon, 
who is always ready to advocate any schieme of practical benevolence, gives the 
we^ht of her name, this plan of receiving one town dweller at a time into 
country houses is suggested ; and the Secretary of the Charity Organization Society, 
15 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, is ready to guarantee the respectability and 
absence from all infection of persons he can recommend. But even the change of 
scene into the West End, and the freedom from care, especially when the board is 
supplied as well as lodging, as it is much better for all parties that it should be, 
would be an immense boon to many of the persons indicated in the correspondence 
to which we have alluded. Address * M. M. M.* care of Editor Work and Leisure^ 
187 Piccadilly, London, W. 

'Matrons' Aid,' or Association for Qualified Midwives. — Those who 
take an interest in the improvement of Midwifery as a calling for Women will be 
glad to learn that the subject of this proposed Society is still under consideration. 
Its r^ulations are now receiving the attention of eminent members of the medical 
profession ; but the care and circumspection which the scheme requires render it 
unlikely that it will be in working order much before next winter. Our readers 
shall receive the earliest intimation of its establishment. 

Cambridge System of Instruction by Correspondence. — The Cam- 
bridge System of Instruction by Correspondence has been affiliated to Newnham 
Collegje, and the appointment of the Lecturers is now subject to the approval of 
the Educational Committee of the College. This step has been taken to insure 
the stability of the scheme apart from all accidental conditions. The Corre- 
spondence Classes have been in existence for ten years, and during that time the 
total number of entries Fias been 1773. Though the majority of the students have 
been preparing for the Higher Local Examination, in which the amount of 
success obtained has been very satisfactory ; yet the greater number of the classes 
are also open to students not preparing for any examination, but desirous of pur- 
suing a definite course of study. These classes provide instruction in the subjects 
of all the Groups of the Higher Local Examination, and are especially useful in 
preparing for Group A, which the authorities of Newnham College require 
students to have passed before they come intp residence. The fee is three 
guineas, for one year's course in each subject of Gi^oup A. For each of the other 
classes the fee is four guineas. An entrance-fee of five shillings is charged to each 
student when she first sends in her name as a member of any class or classes. 
This fee will not be charged at any subsequent entry. Application for admission 
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10 the classes should be made between October ist and t4th to the Hon. Sec., 
Mrs. Peile, Trumpington, Cambridge. There is a Lendii^ Library at Cam- 
bridge in connexion with the classes. The rules and list of books can be obtuned 
from Miss Julia Kennedy, The Elms, Cambridge. There is no reduction of fees 
to Teachers, but the Teachers* Education Loan Committee will make grants of 
money on loan without interest to Correspondence. Students, provided that they' 
fulfil the conditions of the Committee. Application for a loan should be made as 
soon as possible after October 1st to Mrs. Peile, when further information may be 
obtained. 



•<-• 

Madam, — Your readers may be interested to hear that I had an inter- 
view with Captain Jenkins, the Commander of the Leufy Jocelyn^ who 
took out our little party of ladies to the Bay of Plenty last year, and 
who has only just returned from New Zealand. His report of the 
voyage is most encouraging. He said : — 

' I have made many passages to the Antipodes, but I never had a more pleasant 
or harmonious party than that one, and your little contingent proved themselves 
in every way worthy of the recommendation you gave them. They behaved as 
ladies should do, and were most obedient to all my wishes as to their conduct, &c. 
Before I left Auckland they were all engaged, and much liked by their employers. 
They landed in good health and spirits, and appeared to like their new country 
very much indeed. They all expressed themselves grateful for the help the 
Women's Emigration Society had rendered them ; and I believe that every one 
will honourably discharge her obligation to that Society. I can only say that I 
shall be very pleased if I have another party like these on my return journey in 
August to Canterbury.' 

This assurance from Captain Jenkins is so thoroughly comforting to 
me that I shall commence arrangements at once to form another party 
for the Lady Jocelyn^ sailing 25th August, this year, as I consider him to 
be one of the best captains to take charge of the young people on so long 
a voyage, coupled with his influence with the families resident in New 
Zealand, to whom he is so well known, and the kind interest he takes in 
the welfare of the passengers intrusted to his care. 

I am happy to tell you also that the Free Emigration is to commence 
again to Queensland in August. Great satisfaction has been expressed by 
the authorities in that colony as to the class of women I have selected 
during the past year, and I have been requested by the Government to 
resume my position as Selecting Agent for the ensuing season. As this 
is the only colony which still so liberally affords Frie Emigration to 
respectable single women under thirty years of age, I shall be glad to 
receive applications from any anxious to emigrate. 

Faithfully yours, . Carina. 
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AS MATRON or HOUSEKEEPER, 
Re-engagement required. Domes- 
ticated, Cheerful, and Kind. Good 
Manager and Disciplinarian. An Ab- 
stainer and a Member of Society of 
Friends. Highest references. Address 
D., care of Manager, Work and Leisure 
Office. 



DARNING and MENDING of 
Table and Household Linen, 
thoroughly and well done ; also Repairs 
in General. Arrangements made by 
Day or Week. Address M., 364 Cold- 
hirbour Lane, Brixton, London. 



WANTED, charge of House during 
absence, or seme Place of Trust. 
Is active, industrious, and experienced. 
Very fond of animals ; could take care 
of Pets and Plants if required. Ad- 
dress Miss E. NiCHOLLS, 3 Norfolk 
Buildings, Sillwood Street, Brighton. 

AN elderly, but active and capable 
Person, the Daughter of a Naval 
Officer, desires a Situation as COM- 
PANION, HOUSEKEEPER, MO- 
THER'S HELP, or WARDROBE- 
KEEPER.' Is a good Needlewoman, 
can Cook, and will supply good refer- 
ences. Address Miss Hennah, c/o 
Miss Ruddle, 182 Mare Street, Hack- 
ney, E. 



HEAD NURSE. — M. Matcham. 
Highly recommended. 25/. to 
30/. Four years* character and six pre* 
vious, for which apply by letier to 
M. M. M., 98a Southampton Row, 
Russell Square. 



EMPLOYMENT AGENCY FOR 
WOMEN (Servants excepted), 
(conducted by Miss Phillips, 42 Somer- 
set Street), in connexion with Work 
and Leisure. Terms: Correspondence 
and Registration Fee, \s. On an En- 
gagement being concluded, a Fee of 5^. 
will be charged to each party. Office 
hours, II till I o'clock. 



s 



ITUATIONS WANTED by 



Miss A. M. — Housekeeper or Matron 
in a small Institution. Age 38. 30/. 

Miss E. M. — Junior Teacher in a 
School, or Governess to Young 
Children. English and Music. 
Age 25. 

Madlle. H. — Well recommended. 
French Governess for Holiday 
Engagement. 

Miss E. — Governess to Children 
under 12. Age 40. Six years in 
Paris. Salary 50/. 

Miss E. S. — Good Governess for 
Boys. Arithmetic, English, French, 
and Latin. Salary 50/. 

MISS PHILLIPS desires to acknow- 
ledge Parcels of Clothes from 
Mrs. H. and P. C. Under-linen and 
Boots are always very acceptable. For 
Holiday Fund for Poor Ladies, from 
Miss Lindsay, i/. 

A HOSPITAL-'I RAINED and Cer- 
tificated MONl'HLY NURSE 
(Obstetrical Society, 1881), is open to 
an immediate engagement. Is also an 
experienced Children's Nurse, and can 
give the highest references. Address 
Mrs. Wilding, at Mi^s Taylor's, 140 
Ebury Street, s.w. 
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MRS. PHILIP MURE recommends 
a Lady as COMPANION, 
CHAPERON, G0VE;RNESS, MA- 
TRON, HOUSEKEEPER — or any 
post of Confidence. Address E. M., 
c/o Mrs. Philip Mure, I4 Hereford 
Square, S.W. 

CHILDRENS' BOARDING- 
HOUSE, BRIGHTON.— Happy 
Sea-side HOME for Orphans or Foreign 
Children. Established 23 years. In- 
clusive terms, i/. 15J. the month. Ad- 
dress Principal, Derwent House, 41 
London Road, Brighton. 

HOME EMPLOYMENT wanted in 
translating French, Italian, Ger- 
man ; in Copying, or in Knitting, Em- 
broidery, Plain or Fancy Needlework. 
Apply for particulars. 

A LADY wishes to find a Situation 
for a middle-aged GOVERNESS, 
whose patience and brightness with 
children are admirable. She could not 
undertake hard work or walk, but would 
accept a very small salary. She could 
also act as Companion and House- 
keeper to an Invalid. Address Mrs. 
Deverell, Bossington House, Stock- 
bridge, . Hants. 



O increase small income, a Lady 
paints Cartes-de-visite exquisitely, 
like ivory miniatures, from 3^. 7^. ; 
Tinted, is. id. Letters approving sent 
if desired. Orders requested for Tanned 
Garden Netting. 300 yards, i/. 8j. 6d. 
In I, 2, 3, 4 yard widths. Address 
M. Smith, 9 Mary's Terrace, Newtown, 
Huntingdon. 

LESSONS by CORRESPONDENCE 
in Divinity, English Literature, 
History, Arithmetic, Latin, German, 
Italian, and French. Address Vera, 
Mr. NichoUs, Baker, Bushey, Herts. 



8T. CHRISTOPHER'S HOME, 

Havward's Heath, 

For the Invalid &* Convalescent Children 
of Clergy^ Professional Men^ and 
other-: of Limited Income. 

NO Infectious Cases admitted. Terms 
from I2J. to a Guinea a- week, 
according to the requirements of the 
case, to be paid in advance. Wine ex- 
tra. For particulars apply to the Lady 
Superintendent. 

COUNTRY LODGtNGS, WITH BOARD. 

THE above are offered to Ladies 
who are unable to afford them- 
selves a holiday, with change of air. 
To those who can be recommended as 
suitable applicants, by clergy or other 
reliable persons, and by the Working 
Ladies' Guild, or other recognised so- 
cieties, A FREE INVITATION will 
be sent, when the- only expenses will 
be for Wine and Washing. Other 
Ladies will be occasionally received 
by the week, for a small payment, 
when the rooms are not required for 
invited guests. No visit is to exceed 
one month ; and no guest is received 
who requires medical attendance or 
nursing. Fares from town under 4J. 6^. 
For further particulars apply to Miss 
Blair, Finchcocks, Staplehurst. 

TO be Sold, a full-sized, hand-knitted, 
white cotton COUNTERPANE, 
fringed all round, 30J. Worked by a 
partially-blind Invalid. Address Ma- 
tron, St. Mary's Home Orphanage, 
Byfleet, Weybridge. 

A LADY DELINEATES CHAR- 
ACTERS from HANDWRITING 
or PHOTOGRAPHS for 15 Stamps. 
Address H. H., care of Mrs. G. Smith, 
Bungay Road, Halesworth, Suffolk. 



Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 2J. post free. 

The Moral Education of the Young in Relation to Sex, 

Under Medical and Social Aspects. 
By dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

* Wise and M&^iv\^ —Literary Churchman, i . 

• ShouM be read by parents and guardians.! It behoves all who are charged with the are of 
young people to t)onder well the grave arguments which the talented authoress adduces in sup- 
port of ner views.' — Public Opinion. j 

HATCHARDS, FUBI-ISHERS, FICCADILLT, LONDON. 
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3Sr0 7XCS.— All Communicationr relating to the Business amngemsnts of 
' Work and Leisure,' Orders for the Magasins, inquiries for Terms of Advertising, 
Instructions respecting Advertisemsnts, ftc, should be addressed to ' The 
MANAGER of Work & Leisure,* Messrs. Hatcbard's, 187 Piccadilly. 

Contributions and Letters, whether private or for insertion in the Periodical, 
should be addressed to the EDITOR only, ' To be forwarded.* 

Michaelmas Prize Competition. — This will be dtcided in October^ and acknowledged in 
'Work and Leisure' >^ November, Competitors should send in articles not later than. 
Michaelmas Day^ and are requested to atttnd to thefollaming regulations :— 

Articles should be written on one side ofthepaper only^ and contain the name qftoriter and 
her ^ full address^ together with a nom de plume should she not wish her own signature to appear, 
and may be addressed to * The Editor, Work and Leisure, care le^Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Picca- 
dilly, London, w.' They should have the words ' Prize Competition 'Article/ together with the 
nom de plume o/the writer and date of despatch on the le/t-kand side <if the cover. A separate 
letter^ containing a fee of 6d, in penny stamps y which will cover postage andrstum, shduld be 
posted at the 'same time and with the same superscription. 

They should be on subjects within the scope of the periodicaly and suitable to the general 
character 0/ its contents. For some suggestions on these points readers are re/erred to the article 
on Prize Competition in the Gazette /or April. 

E jFetD Ei)Ougi)tfi( upon WknmtxCfi IBxtm in 
IBnglanti at ti)e iPtesent Ctme. 

HE above is rather a cumbersome title for the few 
remarks which we propose to offer to our readers 
upon this subject of general interest But a shorter 
title might lay us open to some misapprehension. If we 
adopted that of * Dress Reform/ we might appear pledged 
to the Society which is being started under that name, while 
we would desire for the present to hold the balance evenly 
between that and another which is aiming at much the same 
objects. We have received a letter in MS. and a printed slip 
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which states the principles of the ' Rational Dress Society,' 
and describes the costume which is to be its distinctive 
feature. The letter bears no signature, and neither name nor 
address appears upon either it or the Prospectus enclosed, 
but internal evidence leaves no doubt that the Society referred 
to is the one initiated by Lady Harberton. 

We are far from deprecating a style of dress which 
undoubtedly possesses many of the advantages claimed for 
it ; and the use of the word * unfeminine ' in the article 
referred to by our correspondent was not intended especially 
to reflect upon the Dual Skirt, to the ^dea and not to the reality 
of which the expression only can be held to apply. When 
the skirt for each leg is trimmed with a flounce or kilting 
six or eight inches deep (such as that illustrated by one of 
the dressed dolls on view at the office of the Ladies' Sanitary 
Association, 22 Bemers Street, W.), and these again covered 
by a skirt or polonaise descending to within two inches of 
the bottom of the dual skirt, it is certain that it may be 
a more modest garment than the scanty tied -back dress 
which has lately been so fashionable, and that any charge 
of being unfeminine may truly be answered by the motto 
* ffoni soit qui mal y pense' This Doll was kindly presented 
by Lady Harberton, who recommends its costume for adoption. 
The opinions of the majority of those who have visited the 
Office appear, however, to be more in favour of the dress of 
another Doll, which has been clothed upon strictly hygienic 
principles, and the patterns of whose garments are recom- 
mended by the Society, and may be bought from the Office. 
It consists of a dress, flannel petticoat, and slip, all of the 
Princess shape, which removes the necessit}'- for tight bands 
or strings compressing the figure anywhere. The under- 
garments, of silk, calico, linen, or wool, are all * Unions;' and 
Suspenders, relieving the hips of all weight, form, we believe, 
part of the costume. 

The objections to the Dual Dress seem to be the weight 
of (practically) a double dress, the expense of dual petticoats 
and undergarments, and their inconvenience in muddy or 
wet w,eather. For if this dress is not de rigueiir all 
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day long) or for all occasions, it would seem to necessitate 
double sets of linen, as well as additional dresses. For 
yachting, travelling, and climbing (ladies are quite moun- 
taineers now), this dress has been found niost convenient;* 
but it does not seem to meet the special requirements of 
working gentlewomen, invalids, or ladies of small income, 
in whose interest we are specially concerned. These do not 
want anything singular or distinctive, but rather something 
very much the reverse, so that they may wear dresses cut on 
the same, or very nearly the same, pattern for years together, 
without giving more thought to the matter than ordering 
another when one had worn out. For this purpose, exactly 
the opposite course from that advocated by our correspondent 
is desirable. A dress, becoming, unpretentious. Capable of 
being worn with economy, and so much in the fashion when 
started that its constant use by even a very small minority 
would keep it from becoming remarkable, is the style most 
suitable for this purpose. The present moment seems an 
excellent time to start such an Association, as the dress in 
fashion, or perhaps, if not thus rescued, just going out of 
fashion, offers all the characteristics required. Conditions of 
health and comfort, freedom to figure, and no hindrance to 
exercise, are afforded by the Princess and Polonaise styles 
of dress which are still in vogue. If these can be kept from 
disappearing entirely, they are likely to act both negatively, 
by discountenancing too great a development of the crinoline 
which is inevitably coming upon us, and positively, by 
supplying a modest, convenient, and economical costume as 
a refuge for those*who do not desire to be always changing 
with the fashion. If the eye can be kept from becoming 
accustomed to the exaggerated styles of dress which lead up 
to the final absurdities, many of the latter may be avoided ; 
and while no Association can expect to induce the public to 
alter their habits to any great extent, it is more likely to do so 
by this less direct but more effectual means of coping with 
the evil*. 

* See letter in Queen for August 6th,* which speaks warmly of its 
comfort and convenience. 
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To allure to what is true and beautiful is a more suc- 
cessful mode of procedure than to forbid the contrary, and 
to appeal to peoples' sense of propriety and good taste in 
general principles, while leaving them free in details, seems 
a truer mode of securing their adhesion than arbitrary rules, 
which, moreover, are liable to abuse. For instance, no sen- 
sible woman will risk her health and deform her figure by 
tight lacing, but to forbid corsets would in many cases lead 
to a clumsy appearance and slovenliness far removed from 
the delicate neatness and tidy habits which have an influence 
over mind as well as body, while the same holds good, in a 
great degree, of crinoline, high heels, -and exaggerations of 
all kinds. 

The Princess dress is very suitable to. invalids who have 
to lie down a great deal, while the convenience of being able 
to interchange skirts and polonaises for wet or fine, hot 
or cold weather; for evening or for morning dress, and the 
ease with which a few bright ribbons, or a fichu of inexpensive 
lace, will convert a neat black silk or grenadine morning 
dress into one suitable for evening or company wear, surely 
makes this a most convenient style for persons of slender 
resources. 

We offer, therefore, no apology for submitting to our 
readers, in addition to the Prospectus forwarded by our 
correspondent, the following outline of a Dress Association 
framed to meet especially the requirements of working gentle- 
women, though by no means exclusively intended for them. 
Many women, even among those who move in the highest 
circles of society, might be glad to have one dress for habitual 
wear which should save them the trouble of thought and 
arrangement, whatever might be the obligation which they 
felt occasionally to appear in the style of the day. For such 
persons, or, indeed, for any who may not desire to pledge 
themselves always to wear the same costume, the distinction 
between Members and Associates has been made, the utmost 
freedom consistent with the general objects to be obtained 
being one of the principles of the Association, 
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Proposed Society for the Protection of Moderate Dressers^ otherwise 

entitled * The S. E. G. Association.* 

[N.B. — The following regulations are put forth for consideration only, 
those marked with an * being especially open to revision. Exception 
has, indeed, already been taken to them ; but it is felt that some 
Members may desire the protection of the Society^ against the use of 
expensive materials as well as against the other tyrannies of Fashion. 
Objectors maybe reminded, that while Associates are free to adopt as few 
or as many of these regulations as they please, no penalty can be inflicted 
even upon Members who may possess, or may have had given them, velvet 
or satin dresses. These materials are, however, hardly consistent with 
the principles of simplicity and economy inculcated upon Ladies of small 
means, while any one capable of purchasing such expensive and perish- 
able materials can surely afford the fee of an Associate.] 

1. The name of this Society is derived from the initial letters of the three 
qualities the promotion of which it is especially desired to inculcate — Simplicity, 
Economy, and Grace. 

2. The Association is designed for the convenience of ladies who, for whatever 
reason, desire to be relieved from the demands which frequent changes of fashion, 
or the supposed obligation to wear expensive materials in dress, make upon their 
time or purse. 

3. The Society will consist of .Members and Associates. Members will pay 
^s, entrance-fee and a yearly subscription of 2s. 6d,, and adopt the standard 
costumes of the Society as their only wear. Associates will pay lOf. entrance 
and a yearly subscription of 5^., and wear the costume of the Society only when 
they find it convenient. These are also at liberty to modify it as they prefer, 
so long as they do not compromise the general principles of the Society. Both 
Associates and Members will be entitled to all the privileges of the Society, 
among which will be the- use of patterns for the S. E. G. Costumes, the purchase 
of Materials recommended for the same upon advantageous terms, and the oppor- 
tunity of having Commissions executed for them in London, Wales, or Scotland 
(for woollen goods), Paris (for gloves, &c.), by Members of the Society. 

Standard Costumes. 

1. Polonaise, A skirt not less than two nor more than three yards wide, of 
walking length, or with demi-train. It may be slightly gored and edged with 
flounce or kilting of any depth. The Polonaise may fit to the figure or be slightly 
full in the body ; may be slightly gathered or plain in skirt, and either plain or 
simply trimmed. It should reach in front to about eight inches, and at the back 
to six inches from the ground. A leather or other belt,t with linen cuffs and collar, 
or lace tucker and frills, may be worn. 

2. Princess Dress may be quite plain, or have some slight fulloess at the back 
from the waist downwards. 

f When the S. £. G. nxmibers 100 members, the expediency of adopting a badge, 
in the form of a leather belt with silver or steel mountings, and ch&telaine with swivels 
for keys, scissors, pencil, &c., will be taken into consideration. 
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3. Hound Dress, consisting of full plain body and perfectly plain skict, little <it 
no train, with convenience for fastening ap oQt of door$« 

4. Sleeves close-fitting* 

5. Shawl^Scatf. Burnouse and Waterproof, long or short round cape, with 
or without hood (which must be capable of being used for covering the hesid, 
and not a sham), three-quarter half-fitting jacket with beeves and inside pockets, 
are the S. £. G« out^f-dooxs costume. 

6. Hat for shade, or boat shaped — felt or strlw — trinraned with ribbou or 
feathers that stand the wet. Sonnet, any shape following the butline of the 
head and Covering the ears, trimmed with ribbon, faCe, artificial leaves^ or 
small flowers, or the above feathers only, and with stnngs.* 

7. Gloves, Dogskin, with gauntlets ; but any others admissible. 

8. Materials,* Any except velvet and satin, which are only permissible* for 
trimmings. Jet and ornaments very sparingly. Ostrich feathers inadmissible.* 

9. The affairs of the S. £. G. will be managed by a Committee, who will meet 
twice a-year, and the Costumes of the Socie^ will be open to reconsideration 
once in five years. 

' 1 i ■ ■ « « I 1 in 

RATIONAL DRESS REFORM— NOTICE, 
'The Committee of the Rational Dress Society intends to protest against the 
attempt to introduce any fashion in dress which either deforms tiie figure, impedes 
the movements of the body, or injures the hesllth ; and earnestly begs Members of 
the Society to avoid wearing any article of dress so denounced. They prdtesf 
against corsets or tight-fitting bodices of any kind, high or narrow-heeled boots 
and shoes, as injurious to health. Against heavily weighted skirts, all tie-down 
cloaks which impede the movements of the arms. Against CfinoKnes or crinolettes 
of any kind or shape, as deforming, indecent, and vulgar.^ 

^Description of the Costume of the Rational Dress Society. 

* The divided skirt is a skirt divided between the legs so as to clothe each leg 
separately ; the under-clothing suitably arranged beneath this. By this means 
greater convenience and freer use of the limbs is gained, and, for the first (iiiie, the 
lower part of a woman's body is properly and decently clothed. 

* The divided skirt should come to about the ankle, quite clearing the ground. 
It can be made as full or as narrow as the wearer may desire. An ordinary dress 
skirt is worn over this, which may be as much or as little trimmed as the wearer 
may fancy, although to secure lightness the less the better. Also this skirt may be 
worn as long or as short as the wearer may think proper. 

* The divided and upper skirt must be of the same material. 

* The divided skirt may appear under the top skirt about two inches without 
exciting the least unpleasant notice. 

* The divided skirt and the tmder-garments are festened to a broad band fitted 
round the hips, so avoiding pressure of any sort round the waist. 

'The top part of the dress may be any loose body or jacket the wearer mi/ 
choose, always avoiding bands, ligatures. Or pressure of any sort from below the 
fixed ribs to the top of the hips.' 

The following letter accompanied the above Notice ; — 
Madam, — The advice you kindly offer for the consideration of thcf 
promoters of the Rational Dress Society in your July number of Wor^ 
and Leisure leads me to ask you to allow roe a little space in your next 
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issu« to explain our views. You think our Society may * do useful work 
if It eschews singularity and adapts itself to a feminine and economical 
as well as rational style of dress.' Is it possible to avoid * singularity ' in 
any reform? The very essence of reform is the bringing forward of 
something new, and therefore, for the ti^e, singular. . But if that new and 
singular thing be considered by reformers as of great value and im- 
portance, is it to be put aside because, in the beginning, it will inevitably 
be pronounced ' singular ?* The same with regard to what is * feminine.' 
Nearly everything women begin to do which they have not been accus- 
tomed to do is called * unfeminine.' At one time to ride on horseback, 
except behind a man on a pillion, was unfeminine. With the New 
Zealanders of the present day, and among savages generally, riding or 
sitting down to eat with men is unfeminine, and not permitted to women. 
Some little while ago for women to write books was unfeminine, and to 
edit a magazine would doubtless have appeared doubly so. But all such 
things, after having been done for a short time, take their place quietly as 
strictly feminine and proper. So, by-and-by, will the divided skirt be 
found quite as feminine and much more decent than the single one. I 
beg to enclose a copy of one of our leaflets. It shows what may be called 
the positive and negative side of the movement ; and many could join in 
the latter who might at first hesitate to adopt the costume we propose. 
I quite agree with your correspondent as to the benefit of adopting a 
distinctive dress ; the only question is, Are the dresses she proposes 
sufficiently distinctive ? l^he * Princess ' dress which is recommended, 
and is to be re-named the * Ruskin,' would only be an old fashion retained 
or sought to be retained. But Quakers' and Nuns' dresses were not at 
any time made according to fashion, but were new and singular costumes, 
chosen by Societies for the purpose of being distinctive. If we want to 
have and to keep a distinctive dress, we must not receive it from Fashion, 
or Fashion will be likely to take it away from us again. Neither do I 
think an exotic costume, such as the Icelandic, would answer our require- 
ments. A distinctive dress, to have any vitality or power of continuance, 
must arise from the needs of the Society which adopts it, and must also 
ally itself with the rising spirit of the age in which it takes its birth. 
Now the spirit of the age we would ally ourselves with is the growing 
mental and physical activity of women. As her mental faculties are more 
severely taxed, she stands the more in need of a perfect physical develop- 
ment, and of a dress suitable for healthy activity and exhilarating exercise. 
But dress reformers hitherto have considered too exclusively the needs 
and feelings of sensible middle-aged women, with whom the idea of com.- 
fort has superseded that of love of admiration. But no young girl cares 
to appear old-fashioned ; therefore we think a new style of costume is 
more likely to be acceptable to them than one of the kind recommended. 
We may be mistaken in this, or the one we propose may not be suffi- 
ciently attractive ; nevertheless we desire to make it so. You have in the 
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beginning of your article shown rather disapproval of a Dxess Reform 
Society advocating economy, &c. We have not 'promulgated any wise 
remarks upon the folly of extravagance/ &c.y but we do deprecate the idea 
of constant change in dress as a weariness to the flesh and the spirit 
And in these days, when women are somewhat hardly pressed in the 
struggle for existence, we would point out that <the constant attention it 
demands is a serious hindrance of their chance of. pursuing a. supcessfiil 
career in life. 

■»■ ( <■!■ Ill 



MY dear, you know trade has been very bad during the last two years ; your 
father has had heavy losses, and there are the two little ones to educate 
yet. I am afraid you must make up your mind to do something towards paying for 
your own dress at least.' 

How many girls have had to listen to some such dismal news as this, and with 
what sinking hearts they have realised the darkening of their prospects in life ; the 
loss of all that seemed to them to make life worth living for ! A few, perhaps, have 
been in some degree prepared for it by the gradual disappearance of small luxuries^ 
removal to a small house, and growing lines, of care on the anxious mother's face. 
To some the announcement comes like a thunder-clap in the midst of a career <^ 
flirtation and conquest, and to these the change is very bitter. By some the news 
is received with violent protest. 

Impossible ! It cannot be that the spoilt beauty^ die heiress, should become a 
careworn, pale-faced, uninteresting governess ! 

' I would rather die than take a situation ! It is too horrible I ' 

Or if the character of the girl is sweeter and stronger she receives the blow 
with sinking despair at her heart, and some endeavour to show sympathy with 
her parents. But in what tears and agony the ordeal is passed in private ! She 
thinks of all the governesses she has ever treated with careless disrespect, as 
people of no account in the world, whose duty it is to find fault ; or to whom 
she has been condescendingly kind, as poor things who lead a dreary, colourless 
life, taking care of other people's children for a salary. That any other career 
than that of a governess is possible to her does not enter the head of the middle- 
class mother or daughter ; it is the only safe and respectable means of earning 
her living open to a girl of ordinary boarding-school educatioUj who has no decided 
bent of mind in any one direction. 

Next morning comes the good aunt, full of sympathy with her sister and 
brother, ready to help in any possible way, but secretly struggling with her 
annoyance that such a thing as failure should have happened to any of her family. 
As the unfortunate girl opens the drawing-room door, her aunt and mother pro- 
bably stop suddenly in the midst of an interesting discussion as to whether young 

T is likely ' to come to the point ' in spite of altered circumstances, and the 

mother shakts her head as she remembers how slightingly the then spoilt child 
had treated him last time they met. The good aunt greets her niece with bustling 
cheerfulness, and congratulates her on being so well qualified to help her parents, 
or considers how best to apply the small measure of accomplishments the girl is 
gifted with, as the case may be. 
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- Middle age so values the gift of youth that all other adraatages seem small 
beside it, but haidly any pain felt in later life can equal the bitterness of humilia* 
tion in the eyes of her equals and rivals to a girl in her teens. The accomplish- 
ments used hitherto to give . pleasure or obtain approval are now turned into 
marketable commodities that will raise her own price, like the colour and shape of 
a good horse. * I have always heard that every accomplishment she acquires is 
worth ten pounds a-year more to a governess, and you were so well taught at 

Miss W *s, my dear.* In this light the music and drawing, formerly so pleasant, 

become positively hateful until the first bitterness has worn off. How youth fights 
against loss as something exceptional I It is only in later life, after long experience 
of sorrow, that we learn how exceptional is unbroken prosperity, and blessed is he 
who beareth the yoke in his youth. 

Such is the preparation but too many governesses have for their career. Others, 
even worse qualified, ' take a situation ' because they have broken off some love 
affair, or quarrelled with a step-mother. The best qualified are the daughters of 
poor clergymen and ministers ; they have at least been brought up to consider 
teaching an honourable profession for both men and women : their fathers have 
probably been tutors in their youth. 

It is to such as these to whom I wish to speak on the ' right spirit ' in which to 
undertake their work, and without which it is but weariness of heart and mind, 
unprofitable alike to teacher and taught. 

To begin with, — Let every woman who means to do good, honest work, put the 
money question once for all behind her ; having asked for the highest salary she 
considers her attainments entitle her to, and if possible obtained it, let her forget 
that money has anjrthing to do in the matter. If a woman allows the cankering 
consideration that she is underpaid to come between her service and those little 
ones, she is but a mercenary soldier of that Master Who loved them so well. So 
many yards of sewing, so many inches of canvas, so many pages of print, may be 
paid for, loving service never. The reward of loving service is love, and there is 
nothing sweeter on earth than the free love and trust of those pure young hearts 
who know nothing as yet of worldly distinctions and passions ; at the same time 
no one is more sensitive than a child to the motive of service rendered, more keenly 
appreciates disinterestedness, or sooner detects humbug. Let every governess 
remember that her work is a branch of that profession made so illustrious by men 
like Dr. Arnold and Dr. Temple, and let her keep the same ideal before her eyes 
that they had — not to be a mere teaching machine, but a true educator. Men 
such as these do not look upon their profession only as a means of making 
money, but as a pursuit worth excelling in, a means of influence for good in their 
generation, and it rests with every governess to make her work regarded in the 
same light. * 

One other thing I have to say, and to many girls it may seem a hard saying. 
If you hope for peace of mind, self-respect, and the respect of those with whom 
you have to live, give up all thought of love and matrimony while in the position 
of governess. Your holidays are your own, and the friends of your youth are your 
own, and, if worth having, they will remain your firiends. To the people whom 
you meet in the house of your pupils you are merely a more or less estimable and 
interesting upper servant ; and whatever it might end in (seldom matrimony), any 
attention you may receive there is merely, to begin with, condescending kindness, 
or admiration that is little better than insult. This does not exclude very many 
pleasant acquaintanceships, and even, if you are worthy of them, friendships. But 
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I speak from experience when I say that nothing is more utterly demoraliadog to a 
girl of eleven or twelve than to see her governess engaged in all the small passions 
and meannesses of flirtation, however little wrong there may be in it. If her nurse 
dodges round street-comers to meet her ^ young man,' sends valentines, and writes 
love-letters when she should be doing other things, it is bad enough for the child, 
but she is accustomed to see the nurse do things that are accounted vulgar by her 
mother, and thinks it is ' her way,' and not to be imitated. The governess, onr 
the other hand, is to be he» exampie and guide, not only in- intellect, but in refine- 
ment of mind and manner. Servants are abways more or less jealous of any one 
in the anomalous position of governess, and are ever ready to point out any want- 
of circumspection on her part Thfr children's moral standard is- thus completely 
overthrown, and the least evil that can ensue will be utter loss of respect for the 
woman whom they are ordered to look up to and obey ; for if they admire her 
sufficiently to think all she does is right, it is difficult to* see where the evil influence 
may end. There is little enough ideal romance in the drawing-room^- do let 
children think love-making a prerogative of knights and ladies of old romance 
as long as practicable, and do not vulgarise aU life's possibilities to their young 
minds before they are actually obliged to face things as they are. 

I am not writing on how to teach, but in what ^rit to teach, or else I would 
put in a word, or two against all pretence to omniscience on the part of the teacher. 
A few honest confessions of ignorance will give the child boundless confidence in 
the knowledge that remain^ especially if the teacher makes an effort to find the 
required answer before another lesson.. No one need be ashamed to be unable to 
answer a child's question, for in clearness of vision the wisest of us are but fools to 
them, while detected mistakes produce an inclination t<y dispute every authority: 
If a governess will try to pmt her own necessitous position on one side, and realise 
from the mother's point of view why her services are required, she will find it much 
easier to perform those services, for it is always flattering to be of use. The sense 
of living perpetually among strangers, to whom she is personally of little or no 
importance, is one of the hardest trials of a resident governess's life ^ but let her 
remember that almost all men live many years of their youth in lodgings, among 
self-interested strangers, and it is only the woman's superstition that she must be 
cared for and protected that makes that consideration more trying to her than to 
thenx If she prefers liberty to the comforts' of other people's houses she can take 
a daily situation. Every woman who brings children into the world should be 
capable of educating those children up to the standard of social life* in which she 
lives, but our state of civilisation is so complex that few women can perform these; 
as well as all the duties required of her, as the wife of a man of any social standing. 
It is a second self, a deputy-mother, that she requires ; and should not any woman 
be proud to be ^trusted with such sacred duties ? Is it not a sanctification ai s^ 
drudgeryto consider that that little soul* is, humanly speaking, for the time in your 
hands ; that as you represent humanity so that young mind will grow up to betie>« 
it to be^ and will enter life with a low or high ideal such as you have daily place«i 
it before her eyes ? 

If you think I speak too strongly, and wish to verily w^t I say, pay attention 
to what your pupils talk among themselves,, to their young friends^ and above all 
to their dolls, for to them they are perfectly open and unconstrained. Many a 
valuable lesson have I learned as I listened iib play hours to that babble of seeming 
nonsense, in which all the new unfolding marvels of this wondrous worid were 
repeated and described to that row of staring g^ass eyes and expreasioaless face&. 
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My own airs and graces were nnconsciously hit off* to the life, and I had no need 

to pray with Bums — 

*0 wad soine God the giftie gie us 

To sec ourselves as ithers see us/ 

for every absniditjr of which I had boen guilty for months was there before my 
eyes, rendeired irresistibly comic by its reproduction in miniature. I hope it has 
freed me fhommanjr a blunder and foolish notion, but some 'airs in dress and gait ' 
are easier to see in others than realise in ourselves. 

The wtord'Mress* brings me to another difficulty of governess life. Dress 
may be a very unimportant consideration to some few strong-minded people, 
but want of harmony with surroundings msty easily become a source of daily 
annoyanoe to sensitive eyes, and be a constant tliough trifling disturbance of 
a child's respect and admiration. Let no governess be offended at being 
spoken to about her dress ; if she oomes from some country place it is most 
probable that the lady of the house knows moie about the subject than she 
does, and a kindly hint taken with tact may prevent a gceat deal of small 
annoyance and possibly lead to valuable assistance. Of course I need not dwell 
on the necessity of quiet dressing to anj woman with proper self-respect^ who lives 
away from the protection of her father and brothers, or the exceedingly bad taste 
of drawing attention to her outward appearance by such manifest intention as loud 
dressing. This, of course, does not imply that every woman should not dress be- 
comingly in as far as her means allow, but quiet dressing is usually becoming, and 
a costume in dark colours is more economically made harmonious and consistent 
than light materials. Some people have a strong objection to black, and this 
deserves consideration. I did not intend to be .so didactic as my subject has led 
xne to be, but my experience has been a painful one, and I would, if possible, spare 
to others the sharp lessons I have had to learn, by entreating them to enter at once 
on their sacred calling in the ' right spirit ' of forbearance, love, and helpfulness. 

An Old Qovernessu 
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Hon, Secretary^ Mrs. Walter Browne, 38 Belgrave Road^ s.w. 

THE First Annual Meeting of this Society, which was founded early 
in last year, took place oil June 28th, at Gjosvenor House, by the 
kind permission of His Grace the Duke of Westminster, who, fiver ready 
to further any scheme of usefulness, added a munificent donation to the 
loan of his splendid suite of rooms. This was peculiarly acceptable, as 
the Loan Fund for assisting those Emigrants whose private resources 
are inadequate had been exhausted at the last meeting x)f the Committee, 
and the length of time which jnust elapse before loans can be refunded 
from thfi Antipodes had hitherto delayed the refilling of the exchequer. 
This encouraging example was well followed. Upwards of 2J/. was given 
in the room^ and some further donations have since been received. 
Much morej however, remains to be dona The wjork done by this 
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Society hitherto is but as a drop in the ocean to what it might accomplish 
if a larger sum of money were at the disposal of the Committee. It is 
true that the money forwarded in the shape of loans returns in due time, 
but the cost of a journey half across the globe is not small ; and when 
multiplied by the number of deserving and suitable persons awaiting 
transfer from this country, where they feel they are but encumbering the 
ground, to another, in which they could render fruitful service, is so great 
that many hundreds of pounds might be profitably spent in this way. It 
would, in fact, be difficult to estimate the comparative benefit derived 
from the same amount of money bestowed in this or in any other way. 
Not only does it open a new life to women whose prospects here are 
of the. darkest, but after launching one it returns to do the same good 
deed for others engaged in the same hopeless struggle. This point was 
touched upon by some of the speakers, but perhaps the strongest testi- 
mony to its truth was borne by the venerable Chairman, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, who remarked in his opening address that he considered 
that the enormous preponderance of women in this country (amounting 
to an excess of nearly one million) was exerting a most disastrous effect 
upon trade, and so reducing the rate of wages, and disturbing the 
relations of life, that the evil consequences could hardly be exaggerated. 
Taken in conjunction with the statement, made later in the afternoon by 
Sir Alexander Gait, that an increase in the population is needed by all 
the Colonies, and that it is to emigration from the mother country that 
Colonists look to enable them to develop the enormous resources of 
these new lands and to consolidate and build up their institutions, it may 
be concluded that those who assist Emigration are doing a good and 
iiseful work. 

Lord Shaftesbury also alluded to earlier efforts to promote Female 
Emigration, which he made no scruple of confessing had failed from the ab- 
sence of care upon those very points to which this Society devotes special 
attention, — the domestic qualities of the women sent out, and the arrange- 
ments for their safe-conduct and reception in the Colonies. He warned 
them that only persons willing to work with their hands as well as their 
brains were of any use in the Colonies, and approved highly of the 
principle of lending the passage-money on good security, as tending to 
test the earnestness of purpose of the emigrants and their relatives. 

Sir Alexander Gait, in moving the first resolution, that the Report 
and Statement of Accounts be adopted, congratulated the meeting on the 
increasing interest taken in Emigration by the public at large, and 
remarked that the Society acts in the interests not only of those who 
leave the country but of those who remain at home. He was sorry to 
find that only one lady had as yet been assisted to emigrate to Canada, 
but trusted that more would follow. 

Mr. J. Robinson, member of the Cape Legislature, and himself a 
Colonist, considered that a great work lay before the Women's Emigra- 
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tion Society, and felt convinced that, were it brought more definitely to 
the notice of his countrymen at the Cape, that it would meet with a very 
warm response. 

Sir George Bowen, having presided for twenty years over Victoria 
and Queensland, could testify to the vast field which these Colonies 
afforded to the inhabitants of over-stocked Europe : about three millions 
of people occupying in Australasia the same aiea which in Europe bears 
fifty millions ! He warmly approved of the Prospectus of the Society, 
many passages of which he quoted ; and bore plentiful testimony to the 
improvements which had taken place in the arrangements in emigrant 
ships during the last thirty years, though he thought there was still much 
room for the care and supervision of such a Society as this, in the 
judicious selection of suitable Emigrants,, especially those of some educa- 
tion, and in securing proper conditions for them on landing. 

The Bishop of Gibraltar confessed that the feelings of fear and 
trembling with which he had approached the subject — feelings arising 
from the deep sense of the need which, exists for this Society, aid of the 
difficulties which beset it— had been quite removed upon a ne irer view 
of the admirable way in which the work had hitherto been carried out. 
He spoke eloquently of the sad consequences which he had obser\'ed 
to follow upon the scarcity of women in many Colonies ; and said it 
was impossible to exaggerate the need which existed in many places for 
those lives and influences which had been called ^superfluous' here. 
He instanced Turkey as a country cursed by the absence of womanly 
influence in its higher forms, and said that in India alone an almost 
unlimited field for the elevating and purifying presence of Englishwomen 
existed. 

Mr. Tom Hughes, Q.C., Founder of Rugby Colony, Tennessee, 
U.S. A., said that no one was better able than himself to endorse the 
statements which had been made as to the need of Emigration, both as a 
relief to this country and as a strength to the Colonies, and strongly felt 
that where educated and cultivated men settled, it was of paramount 
importance that women who were of the same social and cultivated 
standing should not be wanting. He promised young ladies that they 
would find very much the same conditions of life as that they left behind 
them, only in a rougher and more primitive form. 

The Rev. John Bridger, Chaplain to the Emigrants at Liverpool, 
moved the 4th Resolution: — 

* That in the opinion of this Meeting the present system of inspection of all 
ships carrying Emigrants should be extended so as to ensure the separation of the 
sexes; and that the Committee are requested to give effect to this Resolution.' 

The speaker bore testimony to the excellent intentions of many of the 
owners of private lines, and of their evident desire to promote the well 
being of the passengers, stating that he is permitted to visit the ships- 
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to distribute books, and even occasionally to hold a service for the 
emigrants before starting. He had ebserred no grounds for complaint 
himself, but he had heard that there was not sufficient supervision among 
the single women ; but as he spoke of all the steamers en masse, and it is 
known that the arrangements for steerage passengers differ very consider- 
ably on different lines, it was gratifying to receive his assurance that any 
representations which the Society might desire to make to the companies 
would certainly receive attention. 

The Rev. G. P. Merrick, Chaplain of Westnrinster Gaol, and a Member 
of the Committee of the Women's Emigration Society, made a short, but 
earnest speech, upon the practical value of emigration, and alluded to 
the work of a Society which had for upwards of twenty-five years arranged 
for the protection of young women emigrants by placing responsible 
matrons on board emigrant ships. The widows of clergymen, or some other 
cqualty suitable persons, had often undertaken these duties, and been of 
great service to their fellow-emigrants. 

Mr. Arthur Mills had just returned from New Zealand, and was there- 
fore able to judge of the openings offered there. He said, that neither in 
Canada nor in Australia did people receive payment for idleness ; that, 
in fact, people must expect to work even harder abroad than at home ; 
but the wages to be earned were ample, and there were other advantages 
which would have weight even with those who did not recognise that 
employment in itself was a blessing. 

Miss Swan wick considered that the Women's Emigration Society 
addressed itself to meeting one of the most pressing needs of our country 
and time — providing for some of those women who, owing to the migra- 
tion of Englishmen, were left behind without the means of making a 
maintenance for themselves in thehr native land. She considered that 
not only those who had to struggle for dear life, but also many who were 
not absolutely penniless, but who desired employment as an escape from 
the weariness described by Goethe*s Iphigenia in the lines, — 

' A useless life is but an early death ; 
The woman's lot is eminently mine ; *" 

might find in Emigration a double blessing, sustenance for mental as well 
as physical powers, and added interest to life, as well as actual main- 
tenance. The urgent need that exists in many of the Colonies for woman's 
presence renders still more deplorable the thought of the precious lives 
wasted here, and she pleaded eloquently with her fellow-countrywomen to 
prepare themselves, by the more practical forms of education now avail- 
able, for the wider fields of activity awaiting them throughout the world. 
She strengthened her argument for endeavouring to maintain a truer 
proportion between the sexes everywhere by comparing human society to 
a bird, for whose progress through the air two wings were necessary, and 
asked what real progress could be expected in localities where there was 
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a great disproportion either between the number or the social and educa- 
tional status of the sexes. . She added that this could only be remedied 
in many places by the immigration of cultivated women, and trusted that 
those present would assist the Society, not only by large contributions to 
its funds, but by popularising the idea of Emigration among women 
generally. 

Viscountess Strangford made a forcible and interesting speech, in the 
course of which she remarked, — * Women are a drug here, while there is 
famine elsewhere : in many places a real, crying famine. It is material in 
the wrong place. Shall this vast overplus of fine, humanizing influence 
be lost ? or shall it be turned to fertilize the bare places of the world ? 
For we must ask ourselves this question, "Am I my sister's keeper?" 
And we must answer — we, who are here in this room — we, who have 
received the good things of this life — above all, we, who have, or have 
had, happy homes — we must answer, Y£s. The obligation is on us to try 
and provide, as far as we can, the like blessings for others leSs happy than 
ourselves. If these islands can no longer sustain our young men, how can 
they sustain the women.'* Yet these young women — many of them tenderly 
nurtured, with trained domestic habits — cannot drift out by themselves* 
They must be helped with intelligent direction and guidance ; they need 
just this wise, prudent, motherly Society to help them. I should like to 
see this Society so enlarged as to have a good house in which girls in- 
tending to emigrate might be placed for a few weeks, to make sure that 
they could do good, practical work, or where they might be taught special 
subjects — good cooking and simple nursing, plain dressmaking and cutting 
out : enough to ensure their being thoroughly useful and able to make a 
comfortable, thrifty .home. We all know — and we are proud to know — 
that however good and highminded and laborious men may be, they get 
on very badly without us. You remember the charming story of the 
Baby bom into the low, immoral " Roaring Camp," amongst the worst 
roughs of the wilds ; and how, when it cried, these rude, rough men would 
stop in their work and say, " How it do roar! that's hevingly P^ and how, 
upon its advent, they immediately began to set their place, their manners, 
and even their morals, in order. The Home Mission of women is a high 
and glorious mission ; but that Home need not be confined to the shores 
of Great Britain. The privilege, and I may say the special talent, of 
woman, is to make a Home for herself and for others wherever she goes. 
I am told that women k)ok Mgher now ; but I myself know no mission 
so high as this, nor any education that can be given to women high 
enough to fit them for it ; for those who mould the Future are surely of 
the highest importance in the Present And so I want to see more and 
more women of every class — good women of every kind — taken up by 
this Society, and distributed through the far places of the world, where, 
fulfilling God's law, and with His blessing, they may make new Homes^ 
iiill of happy husbands, wives, and children.' 
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ROVERBS, the fruit of human experience and human thought, 
resemble their parents in that they have their true and their 
false side, and are stamped both with the predominant vice 
and virtue of the age that saw their birth. ' In for a penny, in for a 
pound,' expresses the thought of a period when money easily came and 
as easily went ; * a penny saved is a penny gained,* tells us of a gene- 
ration that earned but little and took care of that little when it came. 

For the last thirty years the former has been the ordinary 
Englishman's and Englishwoman's proverb. Wealth, and what often 
looks the same, credit, has raised the standard of luxury and comfort; 
when money could be so easily earned surely thrift must be ^i un- 
necessary virtue, if not an absolute vice. If we could not save money 
we could earn it ; the French might be thrifty if they would, we 
English could both make and spend right royally. All this is 
changed now. Ejnployment for both men and women is hard to 
get, and badly paid ; Speculation's golden wings are folded, and bad 
times have forced many to give up luxuries; some, and those not 
few, ordinary comforts. After the years of plenty have come the 
years of famine, and no Joseph has arisen in the land. To earn 
money is now more than difficult, in many cases, impossible; may 
not this be the time to learn to save it ? 

On all sides is made the demand for employment for women. 
Girls in comfortable, even luxurious homes, ask for means whereby 
they may earn a few shillings weekly. I say 'a few shillings' ad- 
visedly; for an authority. Lady Marian Alford, in the Nineteenth 
Century Review^ states that the highest amount a woman can 
earn at the South Kensington School of Art Needlework is 2/. per 
week, the lowest \^s. The highest-paid workers are necessarily few, 
the lowest perhaps the same ; so the average, 25X., may be taken as 
the ordinary scale of remuneration. To earn this 25J. a-week 
requires special training and unflagging industry, whilst the necessity 
of the work being done at the School itself shuts out all country 
aspirants. Now Art Needlework may be taken as the best-paid 
industry at present open to ordinary women ; how bad is this best ? 

When money seems scarce, when the head of the house objects 
to some customary expenditure, a girl's first thought is to earn some- 
thing herself. If she has a literary turn she will write a story, or 
intend to do so ; or, perhaps, she will rush into some small com- 
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mercial enterprise, such as selling ferns or flowers. Very often the 
waste of time, the wear and tear of clothes, the general neglect of 
other duties, far outbalance the money earned, and soon the attempt 
is given up in disgust 

I would venture to hint to some of these workers, Might not this 
energy be devoted to saving instead of to earning ? * A penny saved 
is a penny gained.' You want to earn the money to buy a dress ; 
can you not by a little management, such as turning or re-making, 
make the old one do ? You want a little more money for necessary 
expenses — charity, books, or travelling — could you not manage some 
of the lighter housework, some of the fine-starching or ironing, and 
save a servant's wages ? Our great-grandmothers, ladies as well-bred 
and refined as ourselves, did such things, and why should we despise 
them? Money was scarcer a century ago than it is now; but the 
women of that generation saved for their husbands and their fathers. 
A household that now considers three servants necessary would then 
have had but one ; the mistress and her daughters inspected every 
detail, did the more elaborate cookery, and carefully provided that 
whilst there was no stint there should be no waste. What is the case 
now-a-days? In the kitchen an inefficient cook muddles away pounds 
every year, whilst in the drawing-room the daughters of the house add (?) 
a few shillings to their yearly income by painting china or embroidering 
table-cloths. Would not a penny saved here be a penny earned ? 

•There are difficulties in the way. The earned penny is much 
brighter, much more valuable, than the saved one. You can see and 
feel the earned penny, the other is often intangible. It has a real 
existence, nevertheless ; and if every saved penny could be put by 
itself, a thrifty year would always leave a golden deposit 

I know that in the many instances in which a woman depends 
upon herself for her entire maintenance, that work for remuneration 
becomes absolutely necessary, but I speak now to the girls who are 
clamouring for means whereby to make money, whilst the oppor- 
tunity for saving it lies neglected at their very doors. If they would 
turn their thoughts to saving instead of to earning they would clear 
the field for their more necessitous sisters, and at the same time 
gain for themselves a very tangible money recompense. Money and 
money's worth are wasted on all sides ; let those who can strive to 
earn but cannot save remember that every penny so wasted is not 
only a penny lost to themselves, but absolutely a penny gone from 
that general stock of wealth which enables a community to pm-chase 
the wares, either intellectual or artistic, which they may have to 
oifer. D. K. W. 
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On iBconoms* 



IN the limits of a very short paper on so vast a subject as £qonomy, it 
is impossible to do more than lightly touch upon it in a very abstract 
form ; and, in the first place, I would say a few words on what Economy 
is not, 

A great many excellent housekeepers, some of them of many years' 
standing, have a somewhat erroneous impression that getting in large 
stores of every imaginable kind is cheaper than getting them as they may 
be required. There is, doubtless, economy in purchasing sufficient of 
really ordinary and much-used goods of daily consumption, but the ques- 
tion often must be asked, * Did I really want all those things I got in, and 
which now must be used ?' or, * Could not I have done without such and 
such things V 

That is one of the evils (against a preponderating mass of good) to be 
on our guard against when having a * field day * at any of the existing 
Co-operative Stores. One is so apt to go there in a strong economical 
fit, knowing that everything there is so undeniably cheaper than at most 
shops (and that with equal excellence^ for nothing falls so far short of 
Economy as ' the cheap and nasty ' rigime) ; and seeing there, as one in- 
evitably must, every possible and almost impossible necessary of every- 
day life, one is naturally inclined to look and long, to long and to buy, 
because *it is so cheap, you know :' but is it cheap \iyou could hceve done 
without it V 

Again, it is distinctly not Economy to buy up, as many of my acquaint- 
ance do, perpetual remnants of dress or mantle materials at spurious and 
periodical sales, at indifferent shops. The consequence of this most often 
is, that though, to use the accepted term, * It is nearly given away,' you 
have it on your hands so long before you can rake your brains how to 
utilize it, that the interest on the original cost is frequently lost twice over, 
and the thing itself probably out of fashion before used. The same may 
be said of cheap joints, where for a low price you get more bone, gristle, 
and fat, for the most part fit only for dogs, instead of good meat and less 
waste. 

Now let us say a few words on what Economy is. 

The first principle of Economy is only to get what you really want, and 
pay for it. I do not mean ordinary housekeeping, which, to both your 
tradespeople and yourself, it is far more convenient to pay by arrange- 
ment, weekly or otherwise ; but it is the adjunctive expenditure, flittering 
bills here and there for odds and ends, which oftentimes for sheer laziness 
people will not pay, till at length a long catalogue of unnecessary and half 
useless indulgences or whims comes in like a thunderclap, and you say, 
* What have I to show for it ?' It is not always Economy to buy new 
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things in the case of dress ; mend or turn the old. No truer word was 
ever spoken than the old adage of the stitch in time. If it isn't in 
tifm, it will not be in ^une, and the harmony of the intention will 
be destroyed. 

To 'shut the stable door after the horse has been stolen' is false 
Economy in matters of hygiene and medicine. Many a life might have 
been saved, had it not been for the attempt to patch up a suspicious old 
brick drain, or the neglect of the constant admonitions of a bad smell or 
a frowsy atmosphere, followed only too frequently by the inroad of 
typhoid fever, an expensive funeral, and then — and then only — the enemy 
expelled by proper means. 

One might write for ever on the false Economy of cheap education, 
cheap masters, cheap lodgings, and, oh ! fruitful subjects of all others, 
c/teap servants. But I must sum up all I want to say in these few words, 
and it may not be in vain if only a few of the readers of Work and 
Leisure read and remember them. 

False Economy is that which incites you to buy things you do not want 
because they are cheap, or when you do not want them ; is that which 
falsely saves a few pence now^ whereas many pounds should be spent, on 
that which is healthful and necessary ; and is that which expects good 
value for a senseless outlay. But true Economy buys at the best market, 
when it is wanted; and when bought saves in its truest sense, by no undue 
waste, by the ready needle, by remembering the right time' and way to do 
things ; and thus those who save most have most to give to others, and 
instead of being the borrower or the beggar, become the benefactor and 

the blessed. J. F. R. 

1^^ 
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IT may not be out of place in a journal devoted to the interests of women to 
offer a few observations on a relationship which many are called to fill, 
but which we are generally too apt to regard as placing her who fulfils its duties 
in a somewhat dubious position, viz. that of a step-mother. It has been remarked, 
that for no other relation was so little consideration shown, nor was any so 
unfairly regarded by society, as a second wife. And yet her position is often 
one of considerable delicacy, and certainly ought to command respect and sym- 
pathy. The second wife may have to succeed one who has held a high place 
in her husband's affections ; one who was highly esteemed in his family and circle 
of friends and acquaintances. Following such a one, after a longer or shorter 
period of her husband's widowhood, she at once becomes the object of their 
watchful scrutiny, and oflen also of their querulous and unfriendly remarks. Such 
conduct is not only trying to the wife, but positively injurious where (as is oflen 
the case) she has undertaken the care of a young family, her position is rendered 
doubly arduous and trying ; and such conduct, especially when the children are 
taken into the mischievous confidence of these 'tattlers and busy-bodies,' pro* 
ductive of an amount of evil not easily calculated upon. All honour to the 
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woman who bravely does her duty both to her husband and to his children; and 
happy are those children who, having had the misfortiine to lose their own mother, 
find a mother in thdr father's second wife. 

To enter npon the care of a motherless fiunily ; to take into her affection and 
bear patiently aCnd lovingly with the various tempers and dispositioqs of children 
not her own, yet to be brought up as her own ; and this often after the subjects of 
her care had been left without control, or unduly petted and spoiled by those to 
whose temporary charge they were committed, and their young minds poisoned 
by the unkind and unjust remarks made to or before them about their sUiHnother^ 
as if in that relationship was summed up all that is odious and unkind in woman ; 
— these, and such as these, are the kind of trials and difficulties that sometimes 
have to be encountered in the truly womanly and self-denying duties of a step- 
mother. Surely, when we consider the patience and self-abnegation required for 
such duties, we may well pause ere we speak sneeringly or discourteously of the 
relation. How often do we find a ready excuse made for insubordination and 
refractory conduct in a child by the remark, ' Sk€*s net her own mother^ as if the 
fact of one not her awn mother becoming one to the child did not give her a para- 
mount claim to the affection and obedience of that child ! Doubtless the greater 
part of the unhappiness arising from the unfilial conduct of step-children is to be 
traced to such remarks from persons whom the children have been accustomed to 
regard as friends ; and this unhallowed influence generally proceeds firom persons 
who have never had parental care of children themselves, and little understand 
the anxious responsibilities of the relationship ; and so the children are taught to 
look upon her who has become their fiither's wife, and has engaged herself to care 
for his children as her own, as a person whom they should r^[ard with suspicion 
and treat with disdain. Cases are to be met with where the step-mother has not 
only watched over the infant years of her tender charge, but at the sacrifice of her 
own personal means has placed them in positions of respectability and independ- 
ence ; and yet, through the evil influence of others, and the too ready disposition 
on the part of her charge to yield to such influence, instead of finding her reward 
in their filial and grateful affection, she has been treated by them with coldness 
and indifference, nay, even with insult and scorn, as one unworthy of their 
confidence. 

But, happily, there are cases just the opposite of this picture, where, as the 
children grow up, they become the solace and loving companions of their step- 
mother. True, there are to be met with lamentable cases of neglect and unfair 
advantage taken of her position by one holding so important a relationship. But, 
alas ! have we never met with unnatural mothers ? mothers unworthy of the 
name ? And is it right for the sins of some to brand all with scorn, and make the 
relation itself a term of reproach ? How many are there who, by becoming second 
wives, have to supply a mother's place to their husband's children ? It is therefore 
desirable that the duties and responsibilities of the relationship should be well 
weighed, that they may be conscientiously fulfilled. And as for the children them- 
selves, how careful should they be as they grow up to understand their position, 
not to give unnecessary pain or anxiety to her who has bestowed on them 
a mother's care, and to turn a deaf ear to those false firiends who would in- 
sinuate, and foster in them, a feeling of mistrust and spirit of disobedience ; but 
rather by their ficjelity and affection to reward her care, and so rejoice their 
father's heart and enhance their own happiness, and the peace and welfare of their 
home. E. C. W. 
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LAUNDRY-WORK. 



THE great inequality between the supply and demand observable in 
different branches of employment for women, which has been so 
often alluded to in our pages, is still noticeable, especially between callings 
which require mental, and those which need only physical effort. The 
introduction of machinery, the self-indulgence of the age, perhaps in a 
degree the extension of education, which has not yet exactly found its right 
level, all indispose women to the adoption of callings which appear to 
them especially laborious. The girls who used to think it a piece of 
good fortune to enter a gentleman's family as scullery-maid, or in the 
capacity of any sort of * scrub,' now decline to begin lower down than 
under-housemaid ; those to whom house-work was the height of their 
laudable ambition, will now only be content with the post of schoolroom 
or young -lady's -maid, and so on. Everywhere the bad example of 
genteel idleness, and the idea that manual labour was degrading, which 
was too often set by the last generation, has borne its fruit, and those 
who must work for their living yet elect to do so with as little expenditure 
of physical effort and as * genteelly' as they can. It is much to be 
hoped that the doctrine of the dignity of work, and the interest which 
*bom ladies' are now beginning to take in cooking and household 
matters generally, may restore the public opinion of the working classes 
to a healthier and truer standard. We trust that the reorganization of 
the laundry may follow upon that of the kitchen and the still-room, and 
can assure our readers that this will open a field of usefulness to thousands 
of Englishwomen. 

In an interesting account of Miss De Broen's work amongst the 
Communists of Paris, entitled Mission Work in Belleville (Nisbet), the 
writer remarks :— 

* In visiting the poor at Belleville I was surprised never to find them in the 
midst of washing, or to see clothes hanging out to d/y. When I went to see a 
lavoirj or public washhouse, then the mystery was divulged. The unpleasant 
process of washing is not accomplished here by magic any more than in England. 
No, there were the tubs and the soap-suds, and about a hundred women rubbing 
and beating and rinsing. The charge per hour is one halfpenny, and twopence 
for six hours, and they pay a halfpenny for every tub of hot water. There is a 
dr3dng-place also. This is a great saving of labour and firing, and is a special 
boon when, as is often the case, one room is the abode of a whole family.' 

A great boon. Yes, this is easily believed ; and a boon not only to 
the poor women and their families, but to the public at large. One can 
hardly imagine a more valuable work, whether viewed from the point 
of philanthropy, or of that practical social economy which in its action 
upon the masses is the truest philanthropy, than the establishment of well- 
managed laundries in England. They need not withdraw the earnings 
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from the class who now do the washing, but would, enable them to do 
the work better, and at much less personal discomfort. Washerwomen 
are not proverbially sober, and the temptations to drinking to keep up 
their strength over the heavy work of washing, and in the heated, stifling 
atmosphere of drying and ironing, in rooms a few feet square, would be 
very greatly lessened. Moreover, it is always better for the morale 
as well as the physique of the worker to turn out good work than bad, 
and for both the hours and the degree of labour to stop short of 
sheer exhaustion. Whether laundry-work is well done as a rule in 
England let distracted mothers of families, grieving over torn garments 
and discoloured napery, and fastidious bachelors fuming over limp 
3hirt-fronts and broken buttons, declare. A great work may be done by 
women of leisure in training working girls and women in the proper 
getting up of fine linen — a work which will affect the morals as well as 
the comfort of the working classes. There is money to be made by it 
for them, and ladies living on the outskirts of towns and in country 
villages can hardly bestow a greater kindness on their neighbours, rich 
and poor, than by opening * Lavoirs ' for Co-operative Washing, and 
training the girls of the neighbourhood to wash as well as a French 
blanchisseuse. Laundry- work is at a great discount among the poor, on 
account of the tremendous labour involved in * taking in ' washing at 
home, but the advantages of co-operation will be as great in this as in 
all other pursuits, and the use of machinery, both in supplying the water 
and in executing the work, will greatly ease the manual labour, and the 
washerwoman will cease to be. 

A few such laundries already exist, the result either of philanthropy or 
of private enterprise, and there are many in connexion with Charitable 
Institutions, but more are needed We shall be glad to receive com- 
munications on the subject, and especially to be informed of the best kind 
of washhouse and drying-ground, in the interest of a correspondent who 
is about to start one. 

New D6p6t for Ladies' Work.— So much disappointment often at- 
tends the attempts of Ladies to sell their work at the numerous d^p6ts which 
are established for the purpose, that I think they may be glad to know of 
one which I can recommend as thoroughly genuine. A Lady whom I have 
known for many years, Mrs. Gyselman, the widow of an artist, has lately 
opened an * Art D3p6t for the Sale of Ladies' Work' at 22 Belgrave Terrace, 
Torquay. Her terms are 5 J. yearly subscription, and a commission of 
id. in the shilling ; and I feel certain that no temptation will induce her 
to multiply her members beyond any possibility of disposing of their work. 
Of course such d^p6ts are subject to the fluctuations of trade and fashion 
in the way that all sale agencies are ; and I need not inform you that bad 
workmanship and inferior articles are not easily disposed of anywhere, or 
that such are too often sent in by Ladies to these ddp6ts. Mrs. Gyselman 
has made a good start, and has some excellent paintmg, embroidery, &c.; 
and I trust that this letter may induce some of your readers to patronise 
the D^p6t and to mention it to friends, either for personal visit or for the 
execution of orders by post ; or I will be happy to answer inquiries ad- 
dressed to *Mrs, Richmond, c/o Major .Richmond, Floriston, Torquay.' 
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Office :— 113 Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate, S.W. 

(Office Hours : — 1 1 to i and 2/^4 Daily ^ except ScUurdays,) 

N.B, — The Office is closed to personal application^ between August i$tA and 
September $otA (inclusive) for the Autumn holiday s* 

Post-office Orders should be made payable to A. M. Mackenzie, Gloucester Road 

Post Office^ Hereford Square, S.W. 
Orders for Plain Needlework should be addressed to Mrs. Locker, as ^Special 
Secretary ^^ at 80 Eaton Square; for Art Work^ to Lady Eden, 3 Lower 
Grosvenor Place, S. W. ; for Drawing and Painting, to Lady Emily Dundas, 
34 Onslow Square ; for Fancy Work, to Miss J. G. Macdonald Moreton, 
at the W. L. G. Office, 113 Gloucester Road, S.W. ; for Knitting, to MisS 
Louise Barron, 47 Gloucester Pierce, Portman Square, W. 

A Meeting of the General Committee took place at the Office on 
Friday, July 22nd, and another on August ist, when thirteen Associates 
were elected, their subscriptions amounting to about 12/. The next 
Meeting will not take place until October, when the Office will re-open 
after the autumn holidays. During the holidays no fresh cases can be 
received. 

Associates will be gratified to hear that the Princess Frederica von 
Pawel-Rammigem has joined their number, not only as a Patroness but a 
worker, and attends Meetings of the Guild, manifesting the warmest 
interest in the work. 

Report of Work done in the Month of July^ 1881. 

81. An invalid Governess has been enabled by one of the Branches, aided by 
the Central Office, to pay a three-months' visit to her sick and aged mothei ; and 
the generosity of one of our Groups has contributed greatly to her comfort during 
the time of her visit. 

434. Has the charge of a house. 

195. A widow with several children, who supports them on her earnings as a 
Daily Governess. Has had a grant of money, which will partly cover the expenses 
caused by her children being attacked by scarlet fever, and hec consequent loss of 
pupils during many weeks. 

143. A grant to pay off a debt on her knitting-nsachine. Expenses of a visit 
to the sea-side paid. 

456. Present of furniture and clothing. 

136. An invalid. Presents of money and furniture from the Groups^ 

313. A young lady, who during her husband's necessary absence for a year 
struggled hard to support herself and her Uttle child. On her husband's return 
they resolved to emigrate. Their travelling expenses were paid by their family^ 
but considerable assistance was given by the W.L.G. in money and clothes. The 
case was warmly taken up by two of the Groups, and letters Of introduction and 
valuable advice were given, and many acts of personal kindness shown. A most 
touching letter of thanks for the kindness received from the *dear Ladies' Guild ' 
was sent to the Office by Mrs. — on the day she sailed. 

342. Temporary engagement as Governess. 
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• i6i. Employment in house^lecorating, in which she shows herself very efficient. 
377. Is receiving instruction in music 
42 and 270. Have received help from the Holiday Fund. 

Many other cases have been helped in various ways ; and many have 
been rejoiced by presents of concert tickets, tickets for the Horticultural 
and Zoological Gardens, &c. One Associate, leaving London early in the 
season, sent her Catalogues for the Royal Academy and Grosvenor 
Gallery to the Office, with money to pay for admission. Valuable help 
has been rendered by some Associates, who have kindly given up part of 
their time to setting in order the clothing sent to the Guild wardrobe, and 
sending off parcels of clothes to those in need of them. 

A Case Committee was held on August i, when fifteen cases were 
considered. Twelve received assistance of various kinds, and the con- 
sideration of two was postponed. One was dismissed as ineligible for the 
assistance asked for. 

The Holiday Fund has reached the sum of nearly 40/. 

Orders for supplying stalls at bazaars will be gladly received by Miss 
J. G. Macdonald Moreton, 113 Gloucester Road, s.w. 

The last Group Meeting of the season was held on August 13th at 
East Molesey. The Groups will, it is hoped, resume their work in 
October and November. 

803 Letters have been received. 688 Letters have been sent out. 

Requirements for September. 
592. Desires the charge of young children, and can ground them to a certain 
age in English, Music, French, and Latin. Healthy locality in country. Good 
garden, &c. Well recommended. 

597. Good, useful Nursery Governess ; domesticated, active, cheerful,and ladylike. 

598. Companion to a lady wintering in the South of France. Bright, cheerful, 
pleasing appearance. Good musician — pianiste. Paints flowers. Moderate salary, 
according to arrangement. 

A REVEILLEE. 

There came a lady with lips so red, 

She kissed the boy, asleep, abed ; 
And he never spoke, but turned his head ; — 

For he did not love the Morning. 

All pink and purple was her gown, 
And on her head was a yellow crown ; 

She touched his pillow of eider-down, — 
But he would not heed the Morning. 

She shook out her wings and flew away^ 
And * He that will not when he may,' 

Quoth she, * when he will, he shall have nay 1 — 
Youll never get back the Morning.' 

From * In Doors and Out,* by E. WORDSWORTH. 
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Washing and Cleaning: a 
Manual for Domestic Use. By Bessie 
Tremaine. (Frederick Wame & Co., 
Bedford Street, Strand.) u.— The 
interest which is now taken in the 
domestic arts of Cookery and Needle* 
work will shortly, it is to be hoped, 
extend to the management and ex- 
tension of Lamidry Work. There is 
hardly any branch of female employ* 
ment which more urgently calls not 
only for reform, but for reorganization 
on a scale commensurate with the de- 
mand. It is universally in request ; 
should give well-paid occupation to a 
large number of women, both in the 
upper departments as Superintendents, 
and as ironers, clear -starchers, &c. 
This Manual supplies much if not all 
the information required for starting a 
laundry at home; for it not only de- 
scribes the utensils required, and how to 
keep them in order when in and out of 
use, but also every- detail of good wash- 
ing, from the sorting of the clothes, 
and the cleaning of heavy table linen, 
quilts, &c., to how to put a gloss upon 
the cuffs, to remove stains, to clean 
satin, and to lay by summer things. 
The book contains many other ideas 
worth considering, among them — that 
some stuffs which are not generally con- 
sidered as washing materials will bear 
washing. 'Merino,' for instance, the 
writer tells us, in some shades, will wash 
three or four times, and with careful 
handling look well, retaining even then 
enough of its texture to make it worth 
the sending to a dyer, as a finish.* 

Dressmaking by Measurement. 
(42 Somerset Street, w.) Post free, fd, 
— Now that elementary scientific know- 
ledge forms part of the study of those 
domestic handicrafts which have fallen 
into such unfortunate disuse, it is to be 
hoped that they may be restored to their 
lost dignity as parts of a girl's education. 
No one can now pass an Examination in 



Practical Cookery without having to an- 
swer some questions upon Chemistry ; 
and in this work Miss Phillips raises 
the art of cutting-out and fitting a dress- 
body to something of the dignity of a 
mathematical problem. It would cer- 
tainly seem reasonable that the propor- 
tions of a garment for an individual 
should be based upon some standard 
measurements common to all woman- 
hood, and girls would probably take 
far more interest in an art thus found- 
ed upon some general principles, and 
calling a little intellig^ice into play, 
than in the 'rule of thumb,' by which 
they have hitherto learned all these 
arts. Miss Phillips has adapted the 
directions long in use among our more 
educated neighbours, the German wo- 
men, into clear, simple English ; and we 
feel sure that occasional classes upon 
the system therein described, and illus- 
trated by the black-board, would be of 
interest even to the most advanced 
pupils of any educational establishment, 
whatever their social standing. It is de- 
sirable to apply for lessons to the Tech- 
nical School of Needlework, or to 
engage a teacher from it, for instruction 
bow to apply the system of measure- 
ment described in this pamphlet. 

The Dictionary of Needlework. 
Monthly, is, {The Bazaar Offtct, 170 

Strand. ) — This work is truly described 
by its second title — 'Encyclopaedia of 
Plain and Fancy Needlework; Every 
stitch, material, and implement used in 
Needlework, the name of which begins 
with one of the first three letters of the 
alphabet, appear, to be thoroughly ex- 
plained in the numbers already issued ; 
and if it be continued with the same 
careful completeness, little will be left to 
be said in future, or will ever again need 
to be said upon any department of Needle- 
work. It is beautifully got up, upon good 
paper, with clear and simple directions 
in easy language, has a multitude of 
exquisitely drawn illustrations, and re- 
flects the greatest credit upon its com- 
pilers and publishers. 
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* In life's unresting conflict 

Work — ^with soul, and brain, and nerve, 
And when ye fail to win, take heart 

In feeling ye deserve. 
Be sure two God-sent helpmates 

Of man, in 's mortal coil. 
Two guardian angels by his side. 
Are Energy and Toil.' 

L. A. Meredith : Tasmanian Friends and Foes. 



* Perfection consists not in undertaking many things, but in doing 
■well those we have to do. It is better to undertake little and do it per- 
fectly, than undertake much and do it badly. Little and good is best.' 

Diario Spirituale. 

*'GoD does not measure our progress by the number and greatness of 
our works, but by the spirit in which they are done. And the right spirit 
Is to do everything from love to God. The more perfect our love, the 
more perfect our work, and the less we shall care for pleasure or praise.' 

S. Giovanni della Croce. 



*The Spirit of God works with love and gentleness, and the most 
certain way of succeeding in one's undertakings is to imitate Him.' 

• V, Di Paoli. 

* Take care not to disturb other people by your way of doing things ; 
do not, for mere ease and convenience to yourself impose burdens or 
xrause unnecessary fatigue to others. Do not contradict the designs of 
others, or keep people waiting, or interrupt them when they are occupied 
or taking rest.' Diario Spirituale. 

* Idleness is a common danger- of Prosperity, and Idleness does not 
live alone. It is a king and keeps its court, and if it has got into your 
life it brings with it its counsellors, which are Impure Thoughts ; and its 
queen, which is Folly ; and its followers, which are Envy and Slander, 
Gossiping and Mischief ; and the more you indulge Idleness the worse 
all these become, till the result is Corruption. An idle man or woman 
rots away. Neither intellect nor imagination nor memory can endure 
its crawling poison. As to the spirit, it loses all true humanity, all true 
relation to God, and becomes the victim of diseased and hateful hysteria. 
There is no worse evil in the world than to let prosperity bring idleness.' 

Stopford a. Brooke. 
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SoUitiom to Acrostics in 'Work and Leisure' may be addressed, 'V/. &1^ 
Acrostic, care of Miss Blake, The Cottage, Two Mile Ash, Horsham ;' and correct 
ones sent in before the i$th proximo will be acknowledged in the Gazette. Bound copies 
of the ^Veaf-hook of Women's Work* and Of 'Work and Leisure,' will be pre' 
sented to those TjOho Send in the most eorrett answers before December isth, 1881. 

The Prizes of 5, 3, and If. offered^ are aivdrded to CarRIEr Pigeon, FirbnzE, 
and Chub, 



Correct Rep'ieS to Acrostic XXVl, 
have been received from * M. H. G./ and 

• L. E. J.* 

ANSWER TO ACROSriC XXVI. 
Labour. Repose. 

1. Zeaden* 4. Orinoco* 

2. AccolAde* 5. Upas. 

3. Bnmp.f 6. I^ose, 

* from R. Browning's poefn, The Loit Leader, 
t College boat-races. 



I. 



DOUBLE ACROSTIC XXVII. 

Darker than river Styx 
Doth run its sable tide ; 

And I the flow of souls, 
Like Charodi o'er it ^.ide. 

Evil spirits, black and small, 
Try no wiles to make me fall ; 
Fiery spirits, white or fed, 
Send not to attack my head. 

2. A promontory fair, classic its mould ; 
Two lofty temples grace its headland 

bold) 
A Pharos on each side sheds beaming 

ray, 
And underneath there lies a smiling 

bay. 
Where priceless pearls 'mid coral 

reefs are found, 
And a sweet voice breathes song and 

love around. 

3. Soldier with the unkempt hair, 
Dost thou march the feast to share 
Which Tara holds within his halls 
For those who fought to guard his 

walls ? 

Carrier Pigeon. 



RECEIPTS. 

To Preserve Barberries for 
TaRTs. — Pick the barberries quite dead 
from the stalks, take their weight of 
loaf sugar, put it with the fruit in a jar, 
and set the jar in a kettle or saucepan 
of boiling water till the sugar is melted 
and the bsurberries quite soft ; the next 
day put them in a preserving-pan and 
boil fifteen minutes, then pour up into 
jflrs, tie down, and set in a dry, cool 
place.— Bessie TreMaIne. 

Quince Marmalade.— Let the 
quinces be quite ripe, pare and cut them 
into quarters, then take out the core» 
and put them into a preserving-pan^ 
cover with the parings : fill the pan 
nearly full of spring water, cover it 
close and stew over a slow fire till they 
are soft and of a pink tinge. Then 
pick Out all the quinces from the paringSf 
and beat the latter to a pulp in a mortar ; 
take their weight of fine loaf sugar, put 
as much water to it as will dissolve it, 
boil and skim well, then put in the 
quinces and boil gently for three quar- 
ters of an hour, stirring well at intervals 
of a few minutes. Pour up into pots, 
and when cold tie down with brandied 
papers. — BessIe Tremaine. 



INDIAN RECIPE. 
DuMPOKE is a boned chicken, itd 
form preserved, Only the bones ex- 
tracted ; it is stuflfed with a rice force- 
meat, and you cut it through in slices. 
It is excellent, eaten either hot or cold. 
— From Indian Household Management, 
by Mrs. Eliot James, price is, (Ward, 
Lock, & Co.) 
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The Editor does not hold herself responsible for the opinions of correspondents. 



Madam, — I have been reading the paper on * Co-operation amongst 
Governesses' with much pleasure. I am a strong believer in thb efficacy 
of Self-help, and am convinced that a co-operative society acts most 
beneficially on individuals in prompting them to strive higher. Yet it 
seems to me that an Essay Club would but feebly meet the difficulties 
and needs of Governesses, and would fail to secure the interest of the 
majority. Will ' A. W.' allow me to make a few suggestions ? 

Firstly, that Schoolmistresses should be included in the term Go- 
verness, I propose this for several reasons. A Schoolmistress has a 
large social connexion, and can therefore easily recommend Governesses 
and hear of situations ; besides, Education, if a profession, should include 
all members under the term. A fuller comprehension commands a uni- 
versal professional interest ; whereas, if the society be limited to private 
Governesses, a mere clique would support it. If such a society be formed, 
its object should be to superannuate the Benevolent Institution in Harley 
Street ; gradually doing the work of that Society by co-operation, rather 
than by reliance on the funds provided by charity. It would be quite 
possible for a free agency to be established with less expense than 
in Harley Street, and this alone would be a great boon. Two rooms, 
hired in an eligible neighbourhood ; a Lady-superintendent, who need not 
be in robust health so long as she were able to forward letters to the Com- 
mittee, and permit the books to be inspected only by persons who had 
cards of admission, would meet the requirements. This card of member- 
ship might be presented by any one, together with a voucher from the 
member to whom the card belongs, acknowledging the responsibility of 
the introduction : a plan similar to that pursued in the Libraries. 

A second and imperative need for Governesses is not lodgings, but 
cheap and respectable board in a social circle, when out of a situation or 
during the holidays. I have for some months endeavoured to meet this 
need myself, by offering a temporary home at 15J. per week, including, 
besides, opportunities of study in any classes in my school. Those who 
have been with me have all testified their satisfaction. I do not doubt 
that many ladies' schools having one or two vacant beds would do the 
same. Governesses would see various modes of teaching, have variety 
of scene, and find during the holidays a happy social circle and a home- 
like life, where all had the same professional interest. It will perhaps be 
urged, that this Home exists in Harley Street, but there are important 
differences which would occupy too long a time to discuss here. 

A third need, and a very pressing consideration to a co-operative 
society, is the help to be rendered temporarily to the invalid or the penni- 
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less and more permanently to the aged. This is a most painful one 
to dwell on. We -know how unlimited would be the applicants ; how 
limited the funds. But because ytre cannot help all, shall we decline to 
help some ? There is no reason why Governesses, if they would com- 
bine, should not be able to do all these things. Other unions of women 
for trade purposes under Mrs. Paterson have proved successful, and if 
carefully managed this has every element of recommendation. It would 
meet the definite wants of educated women. The officers of the Society 
need be few — President, Secretary, Treasurer, and Committee : the latter 
to be few in number, and consisting of ladies accustomed to business, 
prompt and punctual, and residing in or near London. The meetings to 
be held weekly or fortnightly. In" the far future, a combination of 
Governesses might surely allot testimonials in money to the members 
who having toiled thirty or forty years, yet in old age, through adverse 
circumstances, find themselves in poverty ; might even (though this may 
be pronounced still more visionary) found Homes of Rest for tired and 
infirm sisters, who have fought well in the battle of daily life. I shall 
be pleased to join *A. W.'s' Society in its present form ; and, as the 
Editor has my address, perhaps she might favour me with further corre- 
spondence on the subject. i am, Madam, yours faithfully, K. A. 

[We cannot refrain from remarking that what *K. A.' suggests in the above 
letter she has already practised. A successful schoolmistress, settled in a large 
country-house within twelve miles of London, she has received Governesses in her 
spare room on the terms she mentions, and is gladdening the heart of an old 
friend, who has been at work for nearly fifty years, with the few pounds collected 
among her old pupils. * K. A.* sketches out rather an ambitious undertaking, but 
it is one which would be very valuable to many. The suggestion of filling the 
vacant beds of girls' schools during the holidays (of course with due consideration 
to the exigencies of yearly cleanings, &c.) is an excellent idea. — Ed.] 

Madam, — As you mention in your remarks upon Cheap Amusements 
in London that seats are difficult to obtain in the shilling gallery at the 
Albert Hall, perhaps I may suggest that ladies should take their own 
camp-stools, or other folding- seats. This plan has been adopted by 
friends of mine, who have thereby been enabled to enjoy the concerts at 
a small expense, as the music is very well heard from the shilling gallery, 
to which you can moreover be taken in a lift from the basement. 

Yours faithfully, S. D. M. 

Madam, — I observed in the June number of Work and Leisure a letter 
signed *A Friend of the Helpless,' in reference to the difficulty of 
obtaining a sale for Ladies' Needlework, and I am inclined to think a 
partial remedy may be found by the following suggestion : — Having 
several quite young children it has been necessary for me to employ 
a needlewoman twice or thrice a-year, for a week or ten days at i time, 
to cut out from patterns, make up, and alter, with my assistance, children's 
frocks and underclothing. I have paid her from is, to is, 6d. per diem, 
in addition to her board, lodging, laundress, and travelling expenses. If 
a lady be really in earnest about earning her livelihood I do not think she 
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would consider such work derogatory^ particularly as for a lady especial 
arrangements could be made with regard to meals, &6. ; but it would be 
absolutely necessary that she should be a really ^ood plain needlewoman, 
with a sufficient knowledge of dressmaking. To such ladies, habitually 
living in London, the change to the country air would be a great boon 
itself, and a known good worker would find no difficulty in establishing 
such a connexion as would enable her to remain, if she wished it, several 
weeks in the same neighbourhood. Hoping this idea may be of some 
use practically, I remain. Madam, faithfully yours, £. M. L. 

[' £. M. L.'s suggestion is not a new one, though it is by no means so widely 
adopted as it might be. The Secretary of the Working Ladies* Guild, and Miss 
Phillips' School of Technical Needlework, 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square, w., 
both supply the addresses of a few ladies whose work they can guarantee, and the 
Society for the Employment of Women at Leeds is training young ladies as visiting 
dressmakers. Advertisements from persons willing to go into the country to do 
needlework also occasionally appear in our columns. — Ed.] 

A Correspondent inquires if there is any English Sisterhood espe- 
cially devoted to the care of the Insane; and suggests that, independently 
of any such Association, it is a work that urgently needs the interposition 
of the benevolent. There are many cases of slight mental derangement, 
for which there would be a much better chance of cure if the patient were 
under the charge of persons of intelligence and judgment. Uneducated 
persons, even when they possess experience in the treatment of the 
Insane, are too often wanting in that quick comprehension and sympathy 
with the causes of mental depression or intellectual ' disjointedness,' if 
one may coin such a word, to soothe and guide into safe channels the 
excited emotions and thoughts of a tottering or unbalanced mind. The 
statement is most true, and it would indeed be a blessed work for any 
ladies desiring to devote themselves to a ministry of love to their fellow- 
creatures. We doubt not that the Rev. H. Hawkins, Chaplain of Colney 
Hatch, and Founder of the Association of * Friends of the Infirm in 
Mind,* would be willing to advise any one wishing to undertake the work 
how best to prepare and train herself for its duties. At Kaiserswerth one 
wing is occupied by Insane, who are under the charge of Deaconesses 
in rotation, the work being considered too trying to be permanently the 
charge of one person. LUNA. 

Will any reader of x\iQ Gazette receive a girl of weak intellect and 
defective speech, but well disposed, and evidently willing to work, and 
rain her for house or kitchen-work ? She is 14 years old, and of respect- 
able parentage, and is fond of trying to scrub, knit, or write, but for want 
of more instruction cannot get on at home. She can do any number of 
errands, so long as she is only sent on one at a time, and might become 
a real help in an Institution or Family where some attention Were kindly 
taken with her. Her parents could pay a trifle towards her keep. I 
shall be happy to answer any inquiries addressed 

Miss M., i Cranley Place, s.w. 
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The Belmont Home for Gentlewomen.— Our readers will rejoice to hear 
that this Home, the name of which is already so familiar to them, is likely soon to 
possess the very acceptable and more substantial addition of a Mocal habitation! 
OS well. To a very large extent through the great exertions of Mrs« Frank Snoad, 
and in consequence of the circulation of her little pamphlet entitled Rent Free, the 
sum t)f I goo/, has been raised for furniture ; and a further sum of about 150/. 
having been promised in subscriptions, the Hon. Sec, Miss Keene, who originated 
the idea, and her friends, feel themselves justified in starting their good work. A 
house capable o( accommodating nine ladies has been taken in a pleasant, open 
situation in Lewisham Park, and the funds of the Charity are placed in the hands 
of Trustees — ^the Rev. Dr. Miller and Mr. Frank Snoad. Applications for 
admission have already been sadly and significantly numerous, but we are glad to 
learn that all the apartments are not yet actually promised ; and it is to be hoped 
that further support will enable those who have worked so hard for this amount of 
success still further to extend their benevolent undertaking. 

The Governesses' Home, Les Bruyircs, 3 bis Rue Galilee, near the Avenue 
Kl^ber, Paris. — An incorrect statement has lately appeared in some of the daily 
papers which connects this Home with the name of Miss Pryde, a lady who has 
been appealing to the English piiblic for funds to supply dinners to English 
Governesses in Paris. The mistake probably arose from the fact that Miss Pryde 
was, some years ago, manager for a short time of a similar establishment at 
69 Avenue de Wagram, under Dr. and Mrs. Forbes ; which house, in consequence 
of the failure of subscriptions, was taken over in October, 1879, by its present 
Directress, Mrs. Furse. This lady shortly afler removed it to its present address, 
undertaking all the pecuniary responsibility ; and has since carried it on at her 
own expense and that of a few friends, but has not and never has had any con- 
nexion with Miss Pryde. She does not solicit subscriptions from the public at 
large, and it is especially distasteful to her that her name and the Home, which 
is now under her sole management, should be in any way associated with appeals 
to the public. The Ladies who visit the Home pay at the rate of fourteen francs 
a-day, but it is clear that this sum cannot cover the whole expense of so comfort- 
able a mJnagef and one which a Lady who had resided there described so grate- 
fully in our columns last summer. The Rev. Francis J. C. Moran, Chaplain of 
the Church in the Rue d'Aguesseau, and Mr. Yeatman, the Editor of Galignatn, 
both speak warmly of this Home ; and Mrs. Furse will be happy to send a litho- 
graphed circular, which states terms and the names and sums subscribed by about 
fifteen friends in the years 1879 and 1880, the total being about 44/. 

Soft Toys for Children. — ^These were inquired for in the Gazette last year, 
and their malcing suggested as an industry for ladies. Our readers may be glad to 
learn that the hint has been acted upon, and that the following animals can be ob- 
tained as follows, post-free, from Miss Howes, Bfelton Rectory, Grestt Yarmouth, 
who sells them for the restoration of a church, and who will allow discount when 
bought for a Creche or Hospital. Mouse, 7</. ; Grey and Black Pigs, (^.', Cats, 
IJ. gd. ; Swan, 2s. 2d. ; Puppy (bell ribbon), is. 9^. ; White Rabbit, u, 9*/. ; three 
sizes of Elephant and Horse, with red saddle-cloth, from 2J. to 4^. 6d, The latter 
are too heavy for post. 

Notice. — The Editor regrets to inform * M. M. M.'s* numerous correspondents that only 
one answer weu rereived to the paragraph inserted last month (page 248). She trusts that the 
custom of engaging respectable women to board and lodge with the maid-servant left in charge 
of empty houses during the Recess may become more general^ and that next year this means of 
benefiting deserving persons may be largely adopted. 
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AdverHstmmts for insertion in this Supplement should he forwarded^ prepaid, 
Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, w., with the words *Advt. IV, 6* LS in th 
left-hand comer of the envelope^ before the 22nd day of tJu month. They will ho 
inserted at the rate of is, 6d, for 30 words^ a$ui 6d, for every additional 8 words. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. If kept standings a reduction wih 
be made of 10 per cent for three^ and 15 per cent for six months, 6d, extra must 
he forwarded when the Advertiser gives no Address^ and requires Answers forwarded, 
Aduertisers wishing their Advertisements to be renewed will oblige by stating the same 
as early in the month as possible. 

Answers to all Advertisements in this Supplement, to which no other address 
is given, should be addressed, 'Care of the Manager, Work and Leisure, 187 
Piccadilly, w.,' and must contain a stamped envelope whenever a reply is desired. 



TO Ladies engaged in Tuition. — The 
Committee of the Lambeth Day 
Nursery, 124 East Street, Kennington 
Road, s,B., have Three ROOMS to 
LET. Rent, unfurnished, respectively 
5^., 4^., and zr. td. The Matron wiU 
show the rooms. For further particulars 
apply by letter to Miss Davibs, Hon. 
Sec, 2 South Eaton Place, s.w. 

LADY'S MAID (German) to Travel 
on the Continent. — Useful ; speaks 
English and French ; good Dressmaker, 
Milliner, and Hairdresser. Well re- 
commended. Address W. B., 97 North 
Street, Edgware Road, w. 

TR AV E L L I N G-MAID.— Speaks 
English and the Continental Lan- 
guages fluently ; thoroughly understands 
her duties ; good Dressmaker. Would 
like travelling engagement for the 
Winter season. Good recommendation. 
Address K. K., c/o Manager, Work and 
Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

TO WORKING LADIES.— Miss 
Eliza M. Bumey, St. Mark's 
Vicarage, Surbiton, can recommend a 
Comfortable HOME in Kensington. 
Terms from i&r. weekly. 

GERMAN BY CORRESPON- 
DENCE. — There are vacancies 
in Dr. Reinecke's Class. Terms, 91. 
yearly. Prizes. Address Miss B; Mason, 
Hon. Sec, 9 Highbury Grange, London. 

A GENTLEWOMAN, aged 30, an 
Officer's Daughter, offers her ser- 
vices as COMPANION -AMANU- 
ENSIS. Would assist in Housekeeping 
or take entire charge of one little Girl. 
Address B., c/o Manager, Work and 
Leisure, 



EMPLOYMENT AGENCY FOR 
WOMEN (Servants excepted)^ 
(conducted by Miss Phillips, 42 Somer- 
set Street), in connexion with Work 
and Leisure, Terms : Correspondence 
and. Registration Fee, \s. On an En- 
gagement being concluded, a Fee of 5x. 
will be charged to each party. Ofi^e 
hours, II till I o'clock. 

OITUATIONS WANTED by 

Miss A. M. — Housekeeper or Matron 
in a small Institution. Age 38. 30/. 

Miss £. — Governess to Children 
under 12. Age 40. Six years in 
Paris. Salary, 50/. 

Miss N. — Dailv engagement in Lon- 
don. English, advanced Arith- 
metic, good French apd Music, 
EVimentary German. 

Mrs. S. — Governess or Chaperone to 
Young Ladies. Experienced in 
Travelling. English, Music, and 
Singing. Good French and Ita- 
lian, some German. Salary, 120/. 

Miss J. — Superior Governess. Good 
French, Music, and Singing. Age 
40. Salary, 60/. 

Fraulein IC — English French, and 
German. Good Musip. Age 28. 

MISS PHILLIPS desires to acknow- 
ledge Parcels of Clothes from 
the Duchess of Grafton, Mrs. Croft, 
Miss C, and Miss S. Under-linen and 
Boots are always very acceptable. For 
Holiday Fund for Poor Ladies, from 
'August,' 2/.; Mrs. Shepherd, i/.; Miss 
Chambers, lor. 
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MM. M., 98A Southampton Row, 
« Russell Square, w.c, can highly 
recommend the following, and will 
supply full particulars if application be 
made by letter ortfy : — 

1. Companion, age 28. 25/. to 30/. 

2. Companion (Clergyman's daughter 

age 19), or as Nursery Governess. 
Music, French, Latin. 

3. Travelling Companion (Widow). 

Knows France and Germany ; 
has also been in America. 

4. Lady Housekeeper, well accus- 

tomed to duties. 70/. to 80/. 

5. Lady Housekeeper, or Amanuen- 

sis. Age 28. 

6. Cook for Town, good. 35/. or 40/. 

7. Nurse, age 28. 20/. Eight years* 

character. 

S. Head Nurse. England only. 30/. 
Much experience. 

9. Ladies' Maid, or Attendant in 
Sickness, or Housekeeper. 

10. Nurse, aes 21. 14/. to 16/. 2} 

years' character. 

11. Cook Housekeeper. 50/. 

12. Furnished Apartments for One 

or Two Ladies, from lor. 6d. 
Specially suited to Invalids. Ad- 
dress Mrs. Paul, 10 Tipthorpe 
Road, Lavender Hill. 

13. Monthly Nurse, Certificated. 5/. 5^. 

per month. 

14. Housekeeper, or Book-keeper. 

Speaks French (Paris), Age 23. 
Or Assistant Housekeeper in 
Hotel. 

A PERSON who has given thorough 
satisfaction as Housekeeper and 
Cook to several Ladies living together, 
is about to take a House in the neigh- 
bourhood of Maida Vale, for Boarders, 
on her own account. She is highly 
recommended as honest, trustworthy, 
and likely to make Lady Boarders very 
comfortable. Apply for terms to Cheb, ' 
c/o Manager, fr. <Sr* Z., 187 Piccadilly. 

SOFT ANIMALS. — Indestructible 
Presents. Mouse, 6d. ; Pig, gd. ; 
Puppy, Cat, Rabbit, is.6{/.; Elephants, 
2J., 2s. 6d., 3x. 6d. ; Swan, 2s. ; Horse, 
3J. 6d. Postage about 3^. Profits for 
Church. Extra given on orders for 
Hospitals, Creches, or Bazaars. Address 
Miss Howes, Belton Rectory, Great 
Yarmouth. 
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COMPANION TO INVALID, by a 
Widow Gentlewoman (42). Good 
Housekeeper, Manager, and Nurse. 
Accustomed to Nervous, Epileptic, and 
Mental cases. Address A. 42, c/o 
Manager, fVorJk and Leisure Office, 187 
Piccadilly, London. 

INA'S COT.— A little Girl between 
5 and 10 years of age can be re- 
ceived into this Cottage Home for 51. dd, 
a-week. She must be healthy, well 
disposed, and of respectable parentage. 
Apply to Miss Hubbard, Le^nardslee, 
Horsham, Sussex. 

MRS. SPILLER, iGoldhawkRoad, 
South Hampstead, wishes to re- 
ceive Lodgers or Boarders. Terms for 
Ladies from 251. to 3af. 

FOR SALE.— A most beautiful Set 
of WINDOW CURTAINS, dark 
Blue Felt, with broad band of Exeter 
Embroidery. Took First Prize at In- 
stitute of Art, Conduit Street. Price 
15/. per pair. Also, Etched Teacloths 
and other handsome Work, and nume- 
rous PLANTS, including Scarlet 
Geraniums, Summer Chrysanthemums. 
Address G. P., c/o Manager, Work and 
Leisure^ 187 Piccadilly, w. 

A LADY DELINEATES CHAR- 
ACTERS from HANDWRITING 
or PHOTOGRAPHS for 15 Stamps. 
Address H. H., care of Mrs. G. Smith, 
Bungay Road, Halesworth, Suffolk. 

FOR particulars of the following 
apply to Miss Eliza M. Burney, 
St. Mark's Vicarage, Surbiton : — 

Miss A. — Governess to Young Children 
or Mother's Help. Age about 20. 
Had experience. 

Mrs. S. — Holiday engagement. Subse- 
quently wishes to go to Germany for 
some months. Highly accomplished. 
Age 35. 

Miss T. — Companion to an Invalid in 
a warm climate. Very gentle and 
amiable. Has had experience with 
children. 

Mrs. W. — Lady Nurse, partially trained. 

Miss C — Governess, highly accom- 
plished, but in delicate health. Would 
take a small salary where her com- 
forts were considered. 

E. H. — Maid ; has never been out 
before. 

A. L. — Nurse to one Child out of arms. 
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ORGANIST.— Wanted, by a LADY, 
an appointment where a thoroughly 
competent Church Organist is required. 
A small salary accept^, provided there 
is a really good opening for teaching. 
No objection to the country ; South of 
England preferred. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address Organist, 49 Great 
Ormond Street, w.c. 

A LADY desires to Recommend Mrs. 
ERBY, Teacher of Music— 
Piano, Harp, and Singing — thoroughly 
understanding the rudiments of Music, 
Harmony, and Thorough Bass, who 
desires an Engagement as MUSIC 
TEACHER in a School, and would 
accept a moderate salary. Address 
Mrs. E. E , c/o Miss Rotch, 47 St. 
George's Road, s.w. 

HOME EMPLOYMENT wanted in 
translating French, Italian, Ger- 
man ; in Copying, or in Knitting, Em- 
broidery, Plain or Fancy Needlework. 
Apply for particulars, X., c/o Manager, 
Work ana Leisure y 187 Piccadilly, W. 

GOVERNESS Wanted for a Ladies* 
School, to prepare Girls for Cam- 
bridge Examinations, and assist gene- 
rally with Music, &c. A very comfort- 
able home. State salary, which must 
be reasonable, to Mrs. Peals, Ladies' 
College, Matlock. 

STUDENT TEACHER required in 
a Middle-Class School for Girls. 
Preparation given for the Government 
Examination previous to entering Train- 
ing Colleges. For particulars apply 
Principal, Defoe Collegiate School, 
54 Hawkesley Road, Stoke Newington. 

COAST. — A Lady *wishes to recom- 
mend her daughter's Governess as 
First-rate LADY- HOUSEKEEPER, 
or TEACHER for Young Children. 
Is very pleasant, sweet-tempered, and 
thoroughly capable of taking charge of 
a Household or Invalids. Address c/o 
Manager, W, <Sr* Z., 187 Piccadilly, w. 

A LADY can Recommend a Respect- 
able Young Woman asNURSERY 
GOVERNESS or TEACHING- 
NURSE to Children over Five. She 
has been a Pupil Teacher, is high-prin- 
cipled, well-mannered, and most trust- 
worthy. Age 24. Would not object 
to go abroad. Address L. Stan den, 
Riseden Quarter, Kilndown, Staplehurst. 



HOUSEKEEPER, ASSISTANT- 
HOUSEKEEPER, or COM- 
PANION. 40/. to 50/. Two years* 
recent Testimonial. Highly recom- 
mended. Address Miss M. L. Thomas, 
9 Lansdowne Terrace, Albert Park, 
Didsbury, Manchester. 

GENTLEWOMAN, residing in a 
good part of Tunbridge Wells, 
offers a HOME to One or Two Ladies. 
Terms for large Bedroom, 30^ . a-week ; 
or Two Ladies occupying the same 
Room, i/. each. Apply, in first in- 
stance, G. B., 14 Duke's Road, Beulah 
Road, Tunbridge Wells. 

A LADY recommends a Man (pen- 
sioned from the Police Force) 
and his Wife as GATE-KEEPER, 
PORTER, or for the Charge of Coffee 
Tavern, &c. Address R. R. H., c/o 
Manager, W, &» L. 187 Piccadilly, w. 

A LADY (middle-aged. Daughter of 
Clergyman), who has filled a very 
responsible post as LADY-HOUSE- 
KEEPER and COMPANION to a 
Gentleman of good position, afflicted 
with Epileptic Fits, wishes to find a 
somewhat similar post. Highly recom- 
mended by Family of Gentleman with 
whom she lived. Liberal salary re- 
quired. Would undertake Temporary 
Engagement in return for expenses. 
Address Miss C, Office of Work and 
Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

THE Editor of Work and Leisure 
will be obliged to any one who 
can inform her whether there is likely 
to be an opening in Madeira for an 
English Lady who is a thorough Ger> 
man Scholar, and who can teach that 
language or her own, and translate in 
several others. She has held an office 
as Translator to the Universal Postal 
Union, from which she holds excellent 
references, but is now ordered to a 
Southern climate for at least two win- 
ters. Suggestions from any other loca- 
lity would be acceptable. Address 
187 Piccadilly. 

1 nn ASSORTED BACK Nos. of 
iUU Woman^s Gazette, together with 
two bound Volumes (published price 
y. dd, each), suitable for gifts to Hos- 
pitals or Reading-rooms, will be sent 
carriage free to any one sending 2j. 6</. 
in postal orders or stamps, on applica- 
tion to L. M. H., Leonardslee, Horsham. 
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ITO 7 X CDS .—All Communications relating to the Business arrangements of 
' Work and Leisure,* Orders for the Magazine, Inquiries for Terms of Advertising, 
Instructions respecting Advertisements, &c., should be addressed to * The 
MANAGER of Work ft Leisure,' Messrs. Hatchard's, 187 Piccadilly. 

Contributions and Letters, whether private or for insertion in the Periodical, 
sKottld be addressed to the EDITOR only, *To be forwarded.* 

Christmas Prize Competition. — This will be decided in Jamtary^ and acknowledged in 
* Work and Leisure '^r February. Competitors should send in articles not later titan 
December 31, and are reqttested to attend to the following regulations: — 

Articles .should be written on one side of the paper only^ and contain the name of writer and 
Iter full address^ together with a nom de plume should she not wish her own signature to appear^ 
and may be addressed to ' The Editor, Work and Leisure, care ^Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Picca- 
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®ur iSngUsii) (girls* 

[HE interest which has lately been aroused in the 
moral and physical condition of the young women 
and girls of this country, and the efforts which have 
been made to raise and befriend them, are among the latest 
and most novel philanthropies of the present day. 

Almshouses for the Aged, and Hospitals for the Sick, 
have for many generations claimed the benefactions of the 
charitable; while endowments of all kinds, from doles of 
bread to the apprenticing of boys to trades, or paying for 
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masses for the soul of the * Pious Founder/ have been innumer- 
able. The lesser degree of interest which has been occasion- 
ally shown towards girls has generally taken the form of 
marriage dowries, or some similar tribute to their matrimonial 
qualifications; in which point of view only, it would seem 
that the general public were willing to recognise their claims. 
Even this degree of attention has been slight and fitful, and 
wealthy Widows and Spinsters, who might have been sup- 
posed to have some prepossession in favour of their sex, 
have left their legacies to Training-ships, or some sort of 
Institution for boys, almost to the exclusion of girls. In 
Reformatory work also the accommodation provided for 
girls has been out of all proportion to that for boys ; and 
though this may be taken in the light of a compliment to 
their superior rectitude, ^ it is one for which they pay very 
dearly at the present time, when poor little girl-children are 
returned to the gutter, where they are ripening for the Prison 
or the Penitentiary, merely because all the Refuges to which 
the Magistrate may send them for protection are full. 

Thus it is not surprising, that when the attention of women 
of the leisurely classes was first drawn to the condition of the 
children of those who have been called their poorer sisters, 
they found a work the importance and extent of which 
seemed to grow more stupendous at every attempt to grapple 
with it. A great change has lately passed over the habits, 
and broken into the family lives, of our country population, 
by the facilities for travel and communication. Children 
drift away from their homes into distant villages or into 
the towns through the agency of the Railway, the Post 
Office, or the Telegraph Station ; and one of the first dis- 
coveries made was, that girls of the tender age of twelve 
and fourteen often take service with strangers at great 
distances from their homes, while workers in factory towns 
earn enough to be practically quite independent of parental 
support or control, when very little older. It was, therefore, 
more a matter of pain than of surprise when the conviction 
forced itself upon them, that even among those girls who 
had not actually lost their character the habits of life and 
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conversation are often so coarse as to amount to a deeply 
engrained moral stain. And that, moreover, the facft of 
their not having . absolutely lapsed from virtue too often 
depends more upon their fear of those consequences which 
press with such special severity upon the woman, or from 
motives of expediency, than from any high estimate of the 
value of purity in itself. 

Another lesson has also been learned, which has been a 
new and unexpected one to many who were brought up 
in the rigid conventional code of the last generation ; viz. 
that women are often more sinned against than sinning, and 
that the early lives of too many girls are now passed under 
conditions so deeply steeped in the knowledge of evil as 
almost to deprive them of the knowledge of good, and which 
make their maintenance in a state of youthful innocence, 
which they have never known, an impossibility. It is the 
discovery of these many differing degrees of moral respon- 
sibility, so rightly to be taken into account when dealing with 
our fellow-creatures, that has disconcerted many persons, and 
occasioned the opposite views held upon what is known as 
the * Third Central Rule ' of the Girls' Friendly Society, by 
those who, yet all, have the same end at heart. Many have 
been reluctant to maintain a Rule, the cariying out of which, 
though ideally right, yet seems to them to preiss hardly, or 
even, sometimes, unjustly, on erring but repentant members ; 
and the dilemma has been great enough to make us confess, 
that in our finite imperfection we often have to choose what 
seems to us only the lesser of two evils, and leave to Him, 
whose cause we are desiring to serve, the overruling of what 
evil is left in our work unto His own Eternal Good. In 
our own opinion, it is a matter for much rejoicing that the 
largest of all the Societies at work for the benefit of working 
girls has elected to abide by its first true impulse, and makes 
the unblemished character o{ a /z/e-ttyne the ideal for all future 
generations. Whatever of tender mercy and room for repent- 
ance, not only for a single stain, but for the deepest dyes of 
sin, other Associations may show, we cannot but be thankful 
that, while sorrowfully acknowledging their necessity, and 
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welcoming their existence, there should be one whose badge 
of membership is a virtuous character, not only in the present, 
but in the past. What such a Society loses in the present 
will be amply made up to it by the effect which its example 
will have upon the future, and by the establishment of sup- 
plementary agencies for those excluded from it, which its 
high standard renders necessary. 

All who are 'loyal,' as the somewhat *cant' term runs, 
not to the special Society to which they have given their 
allegiance only, but to that great cause of Woman's Purity 
and highest welfare for which it exists, must and should 
rejoice that the work from which they perforce withhold their 
hand should be done by others ; and we have no doubt but 
that in the enumeration of all Societies existing for young 
women and girls, and in the attempt to do each and all of 
them justice, which will form the subject of a future paper, 
we shall have the sympathy of all but those who care for 
their work more because it is their own, than for the end for 
which it exists, or for the true benefit of those in whom they 
profess to be interested. Few have any idea of the number 
of these Associations, or of the amount of work done by 
some of them, and a bird's-eye view of the whole will, we 
think, be of interest to our readers, and stir us all up to that 
especial duty of educated and leisurely women — the care of 
the }''Oung, the ignorant, and of those in any especial peril, 
whether of soul or body. 

WSSLomm anlr iSmtsratton. 

THE RANDALLS. 
( Concluded from page 239.) 

T^HE conversation detailed in our last article was not so barren of 
* results as many previous ones upon the same subject had been. 
Perhaps this arose more from the natural course and pressure of events 
than from any deliberate preference upon the part of Ellen Randall for 
Mr. Saunders* suggestion, although he had not been wrong in crediting 
her with rather more energy than her sisters. The fact was^nothing else 
offered. Letter after letter from friends brought the same depressing tale — 
many kind words, much unmistakable good-will, but, obviously, no power 
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to help. No one of their acquaintance needed either a secretary or a com- 
panion; all their friends who required the help of a governess in their family 
were supplied. Even widowers recently bereaved had provided their house- 
holds with such a substitute for their deceased wife's care as her sister, aunt, 
or poor relation were capable of offering, and there seemed no niche for 
these warm womanly hearts and capable brains and hands anywhere. 

Then they thought, that when the expense of their brother's uni- 
versity career was over they would club together and eke out their small 
income by taking children >^ose parents were in India to board and edu- 
cate. But this was more utterly hopeless than any of their ventures. They 
never even heard of any parents wishing to place their children anywhere. 
It always seemed to be the case, and not unnaturally, that those who were 
not able to leave them with relatives, were too deeply pledged to *the widow 

of Colonel A ,' or * the daughters of their dear old friend Captain B ,' 

or to *that excellent woman who had brought up the little C 's,' to 

consider the applications of the Miss Randalls, who had to start their 
home and form their connexion. There did not seem to be a glimmer 
of a hope of obtaining even so precarious and roundabout a mode of 
increasing their income. The Girls' Day-school Company had not then 
begun its useful labours, and the idea of keeping a Boarding-house con- 
nected with an Endowed School had not yet occurred to the general 
public, or else another year might have been wasted in hopes deferred 
and heart-sickness upon that score. 

At last the eldest Miss Randall drifted into a semi-friendly, semi- 
professional, engagement to help a clergyman-friend in his parish, taking 
charge of the . Sunday school and playing the harmonium in church, for 
the sake of board and lodging. The youngest took a situation as nursery 
governess at a noniinal salary, and Ellen and her sister Mary remained 
still unprovided for. At this juncture Ellen's thoughts turned once 

more to the B Islands and her sailor friend's hearty words ; and 

regretting bitterly the money already spent in advertisements and railway 
fares, and sadly remarking the rusty appearance of the mourning she had 
bought when her ideas of economy had not been so rigid, she made up 
her mind to lose no more time, but to spend her last 20/. as he had 
suggested. So the scene changes from the pleasant English Rectory to 
the deck of an English brigantine, where Ellen Randall is standing, full 
of interest and delight at the unwonted surroundings, with a glow of 
health upon cheeks that had been getting paler and thinner, until the 
home -cares were exchanged for Atlantic breezes and the novelty of a 
sailing-ship, and the flush of expectation and hope had arisen as she 
thought of the new life opening before her. 

Stars are overhead, brilliant as only tropical stars can be, and a moonlight 
which rivals the day. The ship is ploughing its way through dark waters, along 
which its keel cuts a line of phosphoric light. The harbour lights of the port of 
N are in sight, and after a long and tedious voyage the crew of the good 
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ship Maryport are anxiously speculating whether the tide will permit of their 
crossing the bar that night. 

It was a dangerous bar, and the fates were not propitious. The captain decided 
that the Maryport must beat about until the morning. * And it will be worth 
your while, ma'am,' he said to the lady standing beside him, * to step up on deck 
about five o'clock to-morrow morning, just to have a look at the island as we go 
up the harbour. It looks uncommonly pretty from the sea.' 

So Ellen Randall thought, as in the early morning she stood on the deck, 
gazing curiously on her future home. A long, low island, lay before her, rising 
somewhat towards the centre, surmounted with a flagstaff, on which floated the 
symbol of royalty. 'That's Government House,' explained the captain, *and 
yonder stands Christopher Columbus in front of it, larger than life.' White 
houses, with green wooden lattices, came down close to the water's edge, and on 
each side, lining the little bay, were dark masses of tall cocoa-nut trees. Opposite 
the shore, and forming the harbour, ran a long narrow island, which, breaking the 
force of the Atlantic waves on the north, formed a spacious and tranquil haven for 
ships of many nations. A brilliant blue sky overhead, and below, transparent 
waters of ever-varying hues, but which now in the early morning reflected the 
azure tint above, completed the delightful picture which welcomed Ellen Randall 
to this land of almost perpetual sunshine. Nearer and nearer they drew to land, 
till moving figures could be distinguished, prepared to welcome the sail from the 

N , which ever since daybreak had been signalled from the Fort. Suddenljr 

Ellen was startled from her reverie by the rattle of the descending anchor—the 
hauling down of the sails — and the voyage was over. 

It was somewhat dismal to recollect that she had no friends to meet her. But 
she was furnished with a letter of introduction to one of the clergy of the place, 
and whilst she made her preparations for landing the captain good-naturedly 
despatched a messenger with the letter. Glad as Ellen was to be at her journey's 
end, she could not but feel that on leaving the good ship, and the kind, if rough,, 
friends she had made on board, she would be making a fresh launch into the 
world — *a leap in the dark' almost; for was she not a stranger coming into 
a strange land? 

In the midst of these gloomy musings the captain's cheery voice sounded down. 
the gangway, — 

* A gentleman asking for Miss Randall.' 

She was soon on deck, and cordially greeted by a clergyman, whose pleasant 
words of welcome speedily reassured her. 

* We are very glad to see you. Miss Randall. Saunders told us to expect you- 
by the Maryport^ and my wife is longing for a chat with a fellow countrywoman, 
straight from the dear old land ; but she says you must have some breakfast and a 
good rest first.' 

And so, with a hearty farewell to the kind captain, Ellen Randall stepped on 
the soil of her new home. 

How she fared there will be shown by the following extracts from her 
letters to her sisters. In the first she says : — 

Certainly a sea-voyage is not always pleasant, though on the whole we had a 
very fair one. The Atlantic they say is always rough, but we had a great many 
glorious days* I should fancy a winter passage must be awful. August and 
September are hurricane months, but I am thankful to say we had none, only 
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*a gale* as the captain called it; the sea looked grand covered with white 
breakers as far as you could see, only it made me melancholy to feel that each 
<lay I was going further and further from home. 

There was only one woman on board besides myself — the mate's wife, with 
their little boy ; a good sort of person, who was very kind to me during the 
inevitable qualms of the first part of my voyage. As we got down south, the 
•sea became much calmer and of a lovely indigo colour. We did not see much in 
the way of marine curiosities, except shoals of flying fish, and of course porpoises, 
tmd a dolphin which the sailors caught. I did not go on deck to watch its dying 
agonies, poor wretch ! It was curious as we entered the Gulf Stream to see a 
•steam all over the water to the height of about a foot. We passed large masses 
of bright yellow gulf-weed, which is a good deal like our British bladder-rack 
except in colour. 

The most enjoyable part of the voyage was in the evenings. I sat on deck as 
long as possible to put off the evil moment of getting into my stuffy little berth ! 
The stars are so brilliant ; they make quite a little twilight of themselves if the 
moon does not overpower them. Of course we have some constellations here 
which you do not see — the Southern Cross, for instance — in which, however, I 
was disappointed. It is not to be compared with Orion and his belt, which I 
was delighted to see following us, and the dear Old Bear turned sideways, but 
still recognisable. 

But you won't care to hear all this, so I will, like the fairy stories, arrive. I 
was quite sorry to leave the old ship at last, and the captain and crew who 
had all been so kind and considerate to me. I assure you I never received 
so much attention in my life. I wonder whether it is the converse of the 
principle that * Familiarity breeds contempt,* for I do not suppose these men are 
kinder-hearted than men in general ; neither can I suppose that I have any 
special charms beyond the rest of my sex! Deduction — England is too full of 
•zoonten I 

You can't think how pretty the harbour looked as we sailed up it in the early 
morning. Bright blue above and below, with streaks of pink where the sun had 
risen — shore, houses, and cocoanut-trees all sparkling in the sunlight. I felt 
rather low and forlorn in the interval between the dropping of the anchor and 
receiving the reply to the letter of introduction with which Mr. H. Saunders had 

kindly supplied me. But Mr. O *s cordial greeting and his wife's friendly 

reception set me quite at ease. To complete my satisfaction Mrs. O handed 

over to me a note from dear, kind Mrs. Saunders, which she called her greeting 
to me on landing, and in which she enclosed a 5/. note to pay my first 
month's expenses, hoping that before it closed I might see my way to some 
■employment. 

I have been here a week, and the mail steamer, which, after calling here goes 
on to Cuba, is expected in to-day for the home mails. 

I am enjoying myself very much, and feel as if I were on a holiday tour, 
cverythii^ is so new around me. I have a nice large room, which looks larger 
from having no carpet and very little furniture ; but the pink mosquito curtains 
round my bed and the Venetian shutters give it a cool and pretty appearance. 
A dressing-table, writing-table, washstand, and wardrobe, complete the furniture 
of my apartment (a couple of chairs understood), and it is as much as one needs 
in a hot country, where cockroaches and spiders are apt to hide themselves in 
every dark nook. 
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A few weeks later she wrote again : — 

B Isles y Government House. 

You see I date from vice-regal quarters. You little thought to what grandeur I 
was to attain in so short a time. Certainly I have been most fortunate in finding 
employment so soon. The fact is, English ladies are at a premium here, and every 
one fresh from the old country is a lion for the time. One advantage in a smalF 

colony like this is, that you are soon known and all about you ! The O 's 

were very kind in helping me by making known my wishes ; and I had not been 
here a month when Lady Mitford sent a note requesting me to call at Government 
House ; the result of which is, that T am established here as governess. My 
pupils are nice intelligent children, and we get on very well ; but they have been 
allowed to run wild too long. I think it is a pity to bring children out to a hot 
climate. No wonder they Hnd it an exertion to learn ; I am sure I shall Hnd it 
hard work to teach when the summer comes ; naturally, the heat makes every 
one somewhat languid. Then, of course, they receive far more attention than is 
good for them, owing to their parents* position in the colony. 

We have a charming schoolroom, opening into the garden with a sort of rose- 
walk and veranda, looking out towards the south of the island over the Blue 
Hills and the native town ; between which and us lie fields of sugar-cane, gene- 
rally of a bright green, but at this season they present a sea of waving plumes— 
corn-tassel they call it, something like pampas grass. 

I must not forget to tell you of a most delightful day I had with the O 's 

at the beginning of this month — in the holidays. Contrary to EngHsh customs, 
here picnics, school feasts, and all such festivities, take place in the winter, being 
cooler. Picnics are called maroons by the Americans, and they are generally 
excursions by water. Several parties club together, hire a small schooner, and 
each contribute a certain share of provisions. I was the guest of the occasion. 

Our party consisted of the O 's and Mr. Page, Mrs. O *s brother, two 

American ladies, one of the officers of the ^autilus^ and one of the clergy, Peter, 
Mr. O.'s man, and the Sunday-school teachers of his parish. It was a lovely morning ^ 
as we sailed down the harbour ; the sea was of all colours, from deep purple to 
emerald green, and in parts so clear that we could distinctly see the coral, sea 
faces, sea feathers, and echinus shells at the bottom. The latter were alive, and 
covered with black bristles. We went some miles down the harbour, which is 
formed by a chain of long narrow islets, on one of which we landed. It is used 
as the quarantine station, but some of the buildings were unroofed in a hurricane, 
and the ruins reminded me of a Grecian temple, as I sat on the top of a flight of 
stone steps and sketched our schooner, the Bonny Jeanne » 

The quarantine station is not often used ; but a man lives here to take care of 
the place, and act as pilot to vessels coming up from the south. He spends his 
time in bleaching beautiful coral and collecting curiosities for sale. 

We dined in a large octagonal room, almost empty. We had very few chairs 
between us ! Our fare consisted of turtle-pie — one of the dishes of the country. 
A huge turtle of 15 or 20 lbs. weight' is killed, the flesh taken out and minced up 
with force-meaf, then put back into the shell and baked. It is a capital dish for 
a picnic, because it will dine so many. Another country dish was cocoanut 
pudding. The kernel of one or two nuts grated, custard poured over it, well 
mixed up and baked. A very excellent dish, of which one must not partake too 
freely unless one has an iron digestion. Then, of course, fruit in abundance,— 
bananas of all sizes, oranges, limes for lemonade, star apples, and many more 
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ivhich I cannot stop to describe. After dinner the black people danced, whilst 
we wandered about or sat under the palmettos. Before getting on board again, 
we assembled for a good cup of tea and cake. West Indians are capital cake* 
makers. We finished up with a delightful moonlight sail home, during which 
the black girls sang and the men took parts. Now don't you think you would 
enjoy this life very much? 

And this reminds me of a plan which suggested itself to me during the picnic. 
One of the clergy set sail the same day for an island parish to which he has been 
appointed. Our boat and his ran races part of the way. Now it struck me, if 
Oeorge still wishes to take Holy Orders, the Bishop of this diocese is most anxious 
for English clergy, and would, I think, after a course of examination, gladly 
ordain him, and perhaps be able to provide him with a parish. How delightful 
that would be for me ! and I am sure he would enjoy the freedom of this life. 
For my part, I like the black people; they are far more religious-minded and 
"better instructed than many of our English country people. Do ask him to think 
about it, and I will get Mr. O to mention it to the Bishop. 

There is the gun which announces the arrival of the mail. I hope it will not 
be an empty bag for me. I will leave this to the last moment in case of any 
additions. Yours, &c. E. R. 

Ellen Randall's plan for her brother was happily realised ; he accepted 
the post of head-master of a large Grammar School, offered him by the 
Bishop, and after her own stay at Government House was terminated by 
the expiration of Sir John Mitford's appointment, she opened a day school 
for English girls. The number of pupils soon increased beyond her 
powers, and, it being impossible to form a proper staff in the island, 
Ellen had little difficulty in persuading one of her sisters and a friend to 
join her. Although both these ladies speedily married, and others did 
the same— one who subsequently came out being enticed by an American 
gentleman wintering there to return with him as his wife to a distant 
home in Chicago — Miss Randall, as we should now call her, is still leading 
an honoured and useful life in that sunny clime, and carries on her bene- 
ficent work of instilling English habits of life and thought into those 

exiled daughters of our old country in the land of their adoption. 

H. T. S. 

— ^M 



AND ITS BENEFICIAL EFFECTS UPON MIND AND BODY. 

T has been, and still is, a trite error, that labour is a 
curse, though the whole structure of the human organism 
— his brain and his hands — show to demonstration that 
man was intended, and not condemned, to work physically and 
mentally. So far from complete inaction of body and mind being 
perfect enjoyment, there are few sufferings greater than such as 
the total absence of all occupation generally induces. It is, in 
fact, killing work not having anything to do. Labour is, there- 
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fore, desirable for its own sake, as well as for the ^ substantial 
results it affords; for every step in civilisation results from labour 
of some kind. 

It is not the poor alone who are condemned, as the saying is, to 
labour. The rich, who are not required to work for their daily bread, 
must, if they wish to preserve their health, and not perish from 
sheer lassitude, invent some laborious pleasure^ such as fox-hunting, 
boating, and out -door games. Labour, therefore, directed to a 
useful end, is a blessing and not a curse. Virgil looks upon the 
agricultural labourer as a most happy man : ^Fortunatos ntmium, 
sua si ndrint, agricoias.^ 

On the other hand, unremitting toil, which wears out the frame 
of the daily labourer, leaving little or no leisure for intellectual 
culture or legitimate social enjoyment, is a great evil, whether it 
affect the artisan, the professional, or literary man. 

Health is that condition of the body in which all its actions are 
harmoniously performed. For such a condition it is absolutely 
necessary that physical exercise, or labour of some kind, should be 
performed, inasmuch as the most important vital functions, such as 
respiration, and the circulation of the blood, are mainly influenced 
by the action of the muscular system. The property of con- 
traction which is inherent in the substance of the muscle induces 
mechanical motion; but this property is mainly, though not, as 
late researches have shown, exclusively, determined by the nervous 
system. 

This is not the place for entering into a controversy whether 
muscular force is evolved by the consumption of the muscular 
structure itself, or whether the muscle derives its energy from the 
blood circulating in it; certain it is, that muscular motion produces 
important changes in the respiratory function by the acceleration of 
breathing, the absorption of oxygen, and the elimination of carbonic 
acid. It has been, moreover, ascertained, that the quantity of air 
inspired in most cases corresponds to the amount of mechanical 
work perfornied. In moderate energetic exercise the heart contracts 
more forcibly and more frequently, consequently a larger stream of 
blood is propelled through the muscles. If the exertion be very 
severe, the contractions of the heart become more frequent, more 
irregular, and difficulty of breathing will be the result. Thus, after 
a sharp run the individual says, in vulgar language, he is * blown,' 
or he has lost his wind. This distress of breathing is chiefly due to ' 
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a disturbance of the equilibrium between the respiratory and the 
circulatory organs. 

Manual labour in just proportions, it cannot be too often repeated, 
is a great good, but it must neither be in excess nor made the sole 
work of life ; as we are constituted, labour and rest must be associated, 
each has its appointed time, and the intrusion of one upon the other 
is sure in the long run to induce disease. There is no remedy for 
the affections induced by excessive labour, whether of the body or 
of the mind, but rest; while the diseases resulting from idleness 
can only be remedied by labour. There are thousands who labour 
without intermission for the best part of their lives to acquire wealth 
which they cannot enjoy, owing to their ignorance or their neglect 
of the laws of life ; for it is so much more easy to leam the rules of 
wisdom than to practise them. Let us ask why fatigue results 
chiefly from the over-exertion of the voluntary muscles ? This may 
be due to a variety of causes. Firstly, there may be exhaustion of 
the nervous centres which supply the necessary stimulus for con- 
traction ; secondly, there may be deficiency of the contractile 
material within the muscle itself; and, thirdly, there may be in the 
muscle an accumulation of waste products. The first factor is, 
perhaps, the most important one ; for it is certain that the feeling 
of fatigue, which seems to be a modification of the muscular sense 
consequent on great exertion, has its seat in the nervous centre 
rather than in the muscles. In order, therefore, that the conditions 
for muscular contraction should be restored, rest is required for the 
reconstruction of fresh contractile muscle, as well as for the restora- 
tion of the nervous force. As regards the brain, we know that it is 
like the muscle, subject to disintegration by mental exertion when 
carried beyond certain limits. Alternation of rest and action is 
quite as much, if not more, required for the brain as for the muscle. 
While, therefore, muscular and cerebral exercise within certain limits 
increases the bulk of these organs, long-continued exertion may not 
only induce chronic exhaustion, but may, in some cases, produce 
atrophy of the organs. 

It being admitted that the brain is the chief organ of the mind, 
it must, as an organ, be subject to the same chemical and dynamic 
laws as other organs of the body. Now we know that a muscle 
in action tends, by the increase of circulation in its tissue, to an 
increase of its substance, which is also the case with other tissues. 
On the other hand, the brain, like other tissues, is subject to dis- 
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integration, or waste, in proportion to its activity. Every volition, 
or thought, passing through the brain involves a loss of brain sub- 
stance, which must be replaced to maintain the organ in health. 
By repose and nourishment the loss of brain tissue is compensated. 
But if by long-continued and severe intellectual work, or by powerful 
emotions, an unusually large waste is induced, it may be beyond the 
power of repose to restore the lost brain tissue in its integrity, and 
incurable cerebral disease may be the result Is it true that brain- 
workers are, in comparison to muscle-workers, rarely less lived? 
Who are the chief brain-workers ? Clergymen, physicians, barristers, 
literary and scientific men. Now, if we can trust statistical reports 
on the relation of occupation to health and longevity, we cannot but 
come to the conclusion that brain-workers live longer than the 
muscle- working classes. The fact that with the increase of civilisation 
and mental culture nervous and cerebral diseases have increased 
does not in the least militate against the above assumption. The 
brain is the master, the hand is the slave ; whatever the brain con- 
ceives the hand executes. It has been said, that but for the hand 
man would still be a savage. Thi^ is but partially true, for the 
wonderful structure of the hand would be of no use but for the 
more wonderfully-developed human brain. It is not true, as asserted, 
that the brain can only be worked at the expense of other parts of 
the body ; on the contrary, as the brain is also the centre of muscular 
motion, the strengthening of it by thought increases the power of 
strengthening other parts of the body. By work thq brain grows as 
the muscle grows by proper use. Hand or manual work has its 
limits, so has brain-work. 

One reason of the greater longevity of literary men and philo- 
sophers, no doubt, is that they live under better conditions than 
the hand -workers. The labouring classes, we mean the common 
labourers, especially in large cities, rarely breathe pure air, one 
of the main requisites for work. It is this want of pure air 
which more than anything else creates the craving for alcoholic 
liquors. And when we add to this that the hand-worker is 
more exposed to the weather and to accidents of every kind, 
it is clear that, compared with the literary man, he stands, 
at a great disadvantage. T. Robinson, M.D. 

{To be continued,) 
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Milittnt 

A Poem. By E. Fairfax Byrrne. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 

THIS is the title of a very lovely book. It is obviously the work of a 
woman, it is written about a woman, and it is one that every woman 
should be the better for reading. This does not appear to be intentional ; 
it is in no way written upon women's subjects, nor does it profess any 
special feminine purpose. But it is essentially a woman's view of Life, 
Thought, and Morality ; and being of the highest and noblest type of 
thinking, forcibly expressed by one who adds to refined taste and musical 
ear a most facile flow of language and an unusual gift for picturesque 
expression, it is decidedly a remarkable work. What rank the writer will 
eventually take in the world of literature — whether her power for graphic 
and swift portraiture of passing effects in nature, for describing the 
working of the human soul, or for sketching in the salient points of a 
character, a conversation, or an episode, in a dozen lines of easily-flowing 
blank verse, will lift her to the highest rank — must be left to the judgment 
of the general public ; but we believe that many besides ourselves will be 
inclined to place the following extracts on a level with some at least of 
Mr. Tennyson's or Mrs. Browning's lighter passages, while all who value 
true and pure thought expressed in the graceful simplicity of unstudied 
English will acknowledge that they exhibit both beauty and truth. 

The plot — for Milicent is, as a contemporary has remarked, a tale 
which in other hands might have filled a three-volume novel— is very 
simple and yet original, giving scope to the development of character and 
to that play of the emotions and intellect which affords so much higher 
an arena for art than that of the merely local gossipy details of outward 
history. Milicent is first portrayed as an Idealist — a girl with noble aspir- 
ations and a generous soul, such as there are more of in the world than 
the world recks of. Her story describes the way in which she deals with 
the events of her life, and the effect which they have upon her, until her 
soul gathers the characteristics of a saint with all the tender grace of 
humanity still left, and the spirit to become a martyr, if need be, without 
that tinge of self-consciousness or self-pity which mars some sacrificial 
lives and detains them in the valley of mortification instead of lifting them 
into the glowing heights of a Joy which, like the Peace spoken of in Holy 
Writ, is one that the world has not given and can never take away. The 
following short extracts give some idea of the precious passages scattered 
throughout this work. We regret that space allows so few, but they 
shall be typical of different styles of thought. First, then, for a descrip- 
tion drawn from Nature : — 

* She lifted up her eyes and saw the moon 

Hang like a spectral lamp behind the tree, 

And heard the sleepy whisper of the leaves 

Answer the night's faint footfall, while the wind, 

Suddenly wakened, Jlcd between the shades 

Of two weird poplars like a homeless ghost t 

Aftd left the air like death. ^ 
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Again : — 



* The pale sun-empty days that die so soon, 
And creep for shelter into caves of night, 
Passed like dull shadows full of equal gloom 
O'er Milicent.' 



I V 



'Twas Italy, not in that land's deep heart, 

But where her margin dips into the sea. 

And sweeps the olive shades upon the blue 

Of that great tideless water, whose slow wave 

Scatters its music to a golden round 

Of Sun-loved countries. And it was the Spring.' 

Then of deeper thoughts the book is full, and selection where so much 
Js beautiful is most difficult. Here, for instance, is a description of the 
moment when two who love first become conscious that they possess a 
different standard of thought and feeling : — 

* But he mused 
A space, making no answer ; and the pause 
That bore them to the mighty realm of thought 
Was their divider ; for t/teir souls fell back 
Each from the other to a separate place ^ 
And though their eyes perused the self-same sky, 
The fleeting clouds were writ with different words 
For spirits wide. asunder.' 
Again : — 

* Our own hard sorrows bring us to the gate 
That opens the world-path of serious life. 
And down the earthly ways the maiden went 
Faltering and weak, and making little show 
Of great intent, but speaking a soft word 
Where trouble was apparent, sending out 

\ quiet encouragement where grief availed 
To make a reach at hope ; or, with a face 
Of gentle awe, held back her mourning ivbes 
Away from joy ^ and stood awhile apart 
With looks of benediction gladly spent.' 

There are many other passages, too long to be quoted here, but very 
lovely and helpful in the way they would teach us to meet temptation, 
and deal with joy or sorrow when they come. After one great strain of 
spirit, which is, perhaps, the only passage which strikes one as not per- 
fectly natural in the book, which is singularly free from anything forced 
or morbid, of which, indeed, there is no trace, Milicent turns from the 
temptation to seek joy at the expense of right, or as the uTiter describes,-— 

* To miss the possible highest in our deeds 
Is like a wailing music in our lives, 

That shakes our souls for evermore from rest.' 



And says 



* Better resign a glorious hope than see 
Fulfilment ripen into rottenness. 
Her judgment, learning by experience 
In the far past, dreaded the closer bond, 
Seeing therein a married loneliness. "^ 
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This struggle has come to many women in their lives. They live to 
thank God who judge aright, like Milicent, that — 

* There are fair souls who have not any need 
Of special circumstance wherein to frame 
Their beauty meetly, but in all life's ways 
Seek out and find a home where God can come 
And set them duties ; and whose passing leaves 
Trace of their presence in the rarer bloom 
Of aspiration and of gentleness 
That blossom in all hearts unwittingly.* 



•I- 



By the Author of ' Ellen Mansel,' &c. &c. &c. 

THERE is much to be said on the above subject ; and a great deal 
has been said, and well said, in an article which appeared in the 
February number of this magazine. The writer of the above certainly 
takes rather a dark view of the prospects of amateur authors, unless 
backed by a friend at court, or having plenty of money to spend on the 
process of publishing, including the numerous charges for revising, 
printers' expenses, &c. As an author in a small way myself, I fear, 
however, I must endorse the concluding remarks in that paper, and 
emphatically give my opinion as to its being a mistake for women to 
take up literature as a profession, unless they can well afford years of 
failure, and are fairly independent of any money gained by such efforts. 
Still, I think, if women have some small income of their own, and are 
content to remain in a humble position in the literary world, there is 
2L scope for their powers in the way of composition and authorship 
Perhaps a short sketch of personal experience in this line may be some 
small encouragement to those who are thinking of treading in the same 
path, and who are willing to be satisfied with a moderate amount of success. 
My experiences began when I was fourteen. I was young and ardent, 
and my zeal had been stimulated by a friend staying with us in the old 
home days, who dazzled me by the account of the large sum of 4/. which 
she had received from a Religious Society as the result of an early effort in 
the way of a child's story. Composition was one of the few lessons which 
came easy to me ; but of the arrangement and little niceties required before 
a stem editor will view a manuscript in the same way as one does myself 
at fourteen, I knew next to nothing. The result was what might have 
been expected. My manuscript, written neatly, but in an unmistakable 
schoolgirl's hand, was declined in a more polite form that I deserved. 
Perhaps the writer remembered that he, too, had once been fourteen, 
though I need hardly say that I had not made him acquainted with the 
fact that such only was my age. I think that my after-success was chiefly 
due to this early failure. Probably, if I had succeeded then, I should 
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have been greatly elated, and never have achieved anything greater. 
Of course I did not feel this at the time ; if I remember right, I was 
deeply disappointed ; certainly, I did not make any further effort for ten 
years. I was then spending some months in a quiet country village, and 
finding it somewhat a difficult matter to fill up my time during a cold 
spring, when, being rather delicate, I had to spend a great deal of time 
indoors, I turned my thoughts once more to literary efforts. Want of 
perseverance was one of my great failings, but after somewhat inter- 
mittent work, occasionally breaking off for weeks, I brought this second 
effort to a conclusion, and about ten months after I had first begun I 
sent the MS. to try its fortune in the same quarter as before. I received 
an acknowledgment as to its having reached its destination, but some 
time passed before any further news of it reached me ; then I heard of 
its having been accepted ; and about four months after its first despatch 
received a cheque in double figures for the copyright. I can scarcely 
exaggerate the joy of that moment. Truly there is a sweetness in 
money fairly earned by hard work which that gained in any other way 
does not possess ! 

If any one reads this and doubts the statement, I say, * Try and see.' 
No after- success has ever been quite the same as this ; but I have 
been fortunate enough to have had four small books published by the 
Society, and this without arty outside interest whatever, with very 
moderate abilities, and with no special training for the work. Just 
now I am experiencing some of the *ups and downs' — which means, 
decidedly more of the latter— of an author's life, and am convinced that, 
on account of its uncertainty, and the length of time one has to wait 
before getting the money for one's work, even when successful, it is not 
desirable to spend time in its pursuit, unless one has a sufficient indepen- 
dent income to enable one to get the necessaries of life for one's self and 
those dependent on one : then the fruits of these returns, when gathered, 
can give one the smaller luxuries of life. 

I recommend writers, when beginners, to send their MS. to the Tract 
or S. P. C. K. Society in preference to a firm of publishers, unless able 
to get an introduction; which is, of course, a great help. A Society 
invariably buys copyright, and thus any money made is clear gain, the 
actual paper on which the MS. is written being the only outlay. 
I think good, wholesome stories, suitable for children between the ages 
of ten and sixteen, have the best chance of being accepted — such books 
as can supply village and school libraries, for which there is generally 
a large demand. This, however, must of course depend upon the line 
of literature in which the writer's powers lie. A clear, neat MS., is a 
sine qud non; without that it has little chance of even being read. 

So much for my personal experiences and what I have learnt from them. 
They are addressed to discouraged writers by one who was herself discou- 
raged, but who would say to them Never Despair. 
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T must, we think, be acknowledged by all those who have 
studied the subject, that Work, in relation to the more edu- 
cated classes of women in England, has, during the last few 
years, been invested with a dignity, and received an organization, un- 
known in the earlier part of the century. Probably, also, few will be. 
inclined to deny that the movement has been productive of much good 
in both of the broad divisions of Woman's Work — the work which 
women undertake with the object of gaining a livelihood, and that 
undertaken with the view of improving the condition of others. 
Now-a-days, any well-born, well-educated young woman, obliged to 
depend on her own exertions for her maintenance, may feel sure 
that the hand of help and sympathy will not be withheld from her 
by any of her true friends, whatever may be her choice of a career. 

In regard to Philanthropic Work there will always be great differ- 
ences of opinion; but whatever varied, or even erroneous, forms that 
work may assume which is undertaken by women for the benefit of 
their poorer or weaker neighbours, must not the actual contact 
engendered by work of this kind between class and class be a real 
gain to the whole community? a subtle and powerful antidote to 
the tendency towards that separation between class and class engen- 
dered by modern luxury and modern forms of civilisation? a tendency 
which, if truth is to be found in the voices of the prophets of our own 
day, bears in itself the seeds of national decline ? 

But our magazine, by its title, shows its sense of the importance 
of Leisure as well as of Work ; and it is to be feared that the beauty 
and sweet uses of Leisure are somewhat in danger of being despised 
and neglected on the plea of the greater importance of Work, and 
the need of devoting to it every available moment. Surely the con- 
stant exercise of loving sympathy and gentle courtesy are the very 
root and crown of our ideal of perfect womanhood ! These are 
amongst the graces a son most prizes in his mother. Without them 
the words wt/e and Aome would no longer to man be the symbols of 
rest and peace in the midst of life's battle. And yet, are not these 
^ qualities apt to be crushed, or at least stunted, in their growth, 
unless, with woman's Work, Leisure is freely interwoven? There 
is great truth in the proverbial saying, * That the people who get 
through the most work are also those who have the most time to 
spare ; ' but yet, on the other hand, many a woman has found out 
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through practical experience that though being responsible for a 
certain amount of definite work adds zest and brightness to her life, 
yet that she cannot exceed that definite amount except at the cost of 
the quietness of spirit which is essential to the perfect control of self 
and to the attitude of sympathy towards others. 

If, therefore, we do see around us indications that the growing 
sense of the importance of Work, healthy as it is in itself, is yet 
slowly weakening the esteem for those qualities which used to find 
their expression in the term 'gentlewoman;' does it not behove those 
amongst us who have it in their power in some degree to regulate 
the amount of their work, to look well to it that neither in themselves 
nor in others do they encourage the sacrifice of that Leisure which is 
necessary to the full development and perfection of womanhood ? 
And for those who have no choice but to fulfil to the best of their 
ability all the work laid on them, is there no way of securing to them 
a beneficent, constantly recurring space of Leisure ? One there is, 
the obligation and privilege of which will not, we trust, be questioned 
by any readers of this magazine. 

The establishment of a Day of Rest was thought needful for the 
comparatively quiet lives of an Oriental nation in •remote ages, and is 
it not still more so for us who live amidst the bustle and strain of 
modern life ? Or can it be that the abuse of a Day of Rest is an argu- 
ment for the despising its use ? Does it not rather seem as if the old 
institution of a weekly Day of Rest were the very antidote needed 
for the somewhat feverish outcome of our modern civilisation ? and 
would- it not be well if all those who are so lovingly striving to 
ameliorate the condition of the more oppressed amongst their fellow- 
workers would consider how important an element is a Sabbath in the 
composition of that Leisure which is the complement and help-meet of 
good and healthy Work ? ^^, Cat. 

J»etf)Otr. 

THIS may seem rather a dry subject, but it behoves us housewives to 
consider it, and to lay hold of it too, since it is really (when worked 
out practically) the pith of economy, whether of time, space, or money. 
By the term * method ' is not to be understood a rigorous system of hard- 
and-fast rules, but rather an arrangement to be easily understood by 
yourself : in fact, order dictated by reason. For instance, in writing a 
shopping list, we naturally arrange it according to the position of the 
shops as we go along. That is reasonable ; and one can easily see it saves 
both time and strength, which would have been wasted had the list .been 
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Avritten at random. But sometimes there seems no particular reason for 
one arrangement rather than another. Then a reason must be made. 
Invent a key — the alphabet is the most easily remembered — and make 
that the desired reason, conforming to it the things to be arranged. 

In business papers it is most necessary to be methodical, and here 
women often fail. Just think what a confusion arises in a house when 
suddenly a paper is wanted, to send off by post perhaps, and it is nowhere 
to be found. The mother will say she put it away quite safely, but where? 
At last, after the post has gone, it is discovered in a drawer; locked up, 
certainly, but anlongst a variety of other things. You see, then, in order 
to find things easily there should be a connexion of ideas in arranging 
objects. Things having an affinity should be put together, and always 
all of one sort in the same place ; or else, finding a couple of dividend 
warrants apart from the rest, you imagine there must have been a par- 
ticular reason for the separation. *Ah,' says some one, *if I had a 
davenport, with rows of little drawers, how tidy and methodical I 
should be ! ' Pardon me, but if you are unmethodical now you would 
be worse then. You would only have the more places in which to scatter 
your papers. One proof of method is, that you can at any time put your 
hand on anything ; and you may manage that in one large drawer as 
well as in a dozen smaller ones. At the bottom of your large drawer you 
will put those papers you only keep for security, as old bills (which may 
be torn up after seven years) and letters, or for reference. On this foun- 
dation you lay your other bundles, all neatly tied up and docketed, 
arranged according as they are wanted, or alphabetically, as you like. 
All your papers should be gathered together, whether coupons, cheque- 
books, receipts, warrants, or other valuable ones, and kept locked up. 
Lists are very good things in their way, when kept complete, and in a 
place where you will naturally think of finding them, whether in each 
receptacle where the contents of the list are, or in a bundle all together. 
Other lists are good, as to times ; for instance, one list of times when pay- 
ments are to be made, another of times when you should receive money, 
or send papers, &c. It is still better, however, to make such memoranda 
in your pocket-book against the different days, and to accustom yourself 
to look for them every day. 

The remarks upon keeping things together, and having a connexion of 
ideas in making arrangements, apply to the store-room and other places, as 
well as to the paper-drawer. Certainly, another set of reasons will prevail 
in the store-room ; damp, dust, mice, &c. must be guarded against, and 
the need of keeping eatables apart from all else will at once make a first 
division ; while space and weight force you into a method of their own. 

In dress, method is a great help towards economy. Make a habit 
of looking over your wardrobe at stated times, for mending every week, 
and for rearranging every quarter. Perhaps on one inspection nothing 
may want doing, but it is a good thing to know that. Keep certain 
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dresses for appropriate occasions, and do not always wear your best gloves 
or boots. Good dressing is dressing appropriately. Be careful in putting 
away clothes ; nothing spoils sooner by careless folding. Some may say, 
* I need not take the trouble to be so careful ; I have plenty of money for 
my wardrobe.' Well, then, be careful for others. After your turn of wearing 
a pretty dress, it is more acceptable as a present if it comes fresh from 
careful keeping than if it has been stuffed into a box with others. 

Method may also be a help in the arrangement of the distribution of 
income. It is a good thing to know what different calls you have on your 
purse, and how much, or what proportion, of your income you may devote 
to each. Some people say, that one tenth of your income is a just pro- 
portion to pay for rent ; but in this matter circumstances are so varied 
that outsiders cannot judge for their friends. But care must be taken only 
to parcel out the assured income, not forgetting to put away one portion, 
if possible, against a * rainy day.' Then, if dear old. auntie should send her 
usual 5/., it need not at once be swallowed up by the all-devouring butcher, 
but may safely be assigned to some extra comfort or pleasure. Of course, 
it will be spent in fancy many a time by the younger ones of the family, 
but it need not be the less sensibly spent at the end for all the talk. 

It must be owned that some people exaggerate method till spontaneity 

be nearly lost, and that would be a terrible loss ; for we must remember, 

that as we cannot order circumstances, we ourselves must be elastic, so as 

to meet them without bruising ourselves. But we shall not exaggerate if 

we remember what was said at the beginning of this paper, that method 

is * order dictated by reason^ especially if we consider that common sense 

is not the least part of reason. Flora Macdonald. 

*^ 

Ji^oh) to Elbe toell on i6txi)ence a:?J9d9. 

AMONG the many suggestions that are from time to time offered as means 
whereby a small income may be made the most of, and a real economy 
eflfected, it is very seldom that diet is considered, very seldom that a meal of 
v^etables and fruit rather than of flesh or fowl is recommended, and still more 
seldom that vegetarianism, as a systetnalic economy ^ is advocated. Many as are 
the ideas expressed regarding the best and most judicious methods of economy, 
yet this, which has so much in its favour, is seldom brought to the front. Why 
is this ? It is not easy to account for this omission, unless it be on the score of 
ignorance and prejudice, both which * obstructives ' it may be well to consider 
briefly before entering into the practical details of the economical side of the 
subject. The former may be dismissed in a few words. Many persons, when a 
vegetarian diet is proposed as either a sanitary or economical improvement, im- 
petuously burst forth with an */ cannot live upon potatoes and cabbages,' as 
though they felt themselves insulted by the very suggestion. But this arises 
from sheer ignorance. They connect the term vegetarianism with the words 
potatoes and cabbages. Let such learn a.t once and for always that a v^e* 
tarian diet is not potatoes and cabbages alone, but includes all cereals— ^.^• 
barley, hominy, oatmeal, and rice ; all pulse — e.g, lentils, peas, and haricots; all 
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farinaceous and green vegetables, too numerous to be specified ; all ripe fruits ; 
all dried fruits — notably, figs, raisins, and dates ; all cheese, milk, and eggs. 
Surely among such choice there need be no lack of variety. Rather more excuse 
may be found for those whose prejudice it is that stands in the way. In the case 
of those brought up from early childhood on animal food — taught that the meat 
eaten at dinner is the staple supply of the twenty-four hours* nourishment, accus- 
tomed to hear mutton chops or beef steak ordered for the recovery of strength, 
it is no wonder that prejudice does find a place against an argument for an entire, 
alteration of the daily food. The English, as a nation, appear to believe that 
butchers' meat means strength, and that grain, pulse, and fruit mean weakness. 
As a proof that such is not the case, the fact may be •loted that Pythagoras,. 
Socrates, Plato, Plutarch, Newton, Milton, Wesley, Howard, Franklin, Shelley^ 
Lamartine, were all either entirely or partially vegetarians. 

Dr. S. Brown, in the Westminster Revmo, writes thus : — * We are ready to 
admit that vegetarian writers have triumphantly proved that physical horse-like 
strength is not only compatible with, but also favoured by, a well-chosen diet from 
the vegetable kingdom ; and likewise that such a table is conducive to length of 
days.* Dr. C. B. Radcliffe says : — *Do what I will, I cannot bring myself to 
accept the current belief that butchers' meat is iood. par excellence t and that all 
other food is little else than padding. . . . All the evidence, as I read it, is against 
the notion that meat is to be looked upon as the food which is to be had at any 
price. At all events, I cannot help thinking that the present practice of urging 
{persons at all weakly, especially children, to eat as much meat as they can, may 
have not a little to do in causing the development of many nervous disorders, and 
in deranging the health in many other ways.' Dr. Lyon Playfair remarks, that a 
mixed animal diet is not essential to man ; and, on Darwin's authority, states that 
* the miners of Chili, who work like horses, live nearly like them ; for two loaves 
in the morning, boiled beans in the day, and roasted grain at night, constitute 
their ordinary food.' These are but a few opinions selected at random from a 
large number. 

Another argument in favour of a vegetarian diet is the dentition of the human 
species, which is suita1)le fpr grain and fruits, and not suitable for fiesh. A third 
argument is the positive effect of a vegetarian diet upon certain forms of ill health. 
Sufferers from rheumatism are frequently relieved when they abandon the use of 
animal food. A well-known London lady, at the age of fifty-two years, became a 
vegetarian, and since that change in diet has lost all headache and derangement 
of the stomach, which previously had been * her constant companions.' 

The productions of the vegetable kingdom are said to be four or five hundred 
per cent cheaper than the equivalent amount of food derived from the animal 
kingdom. Can there be a greater proof as to the economy of a vegetarian diet ? 
The writer knows a family, consisting of father, mother, and four children, who 
have adopted this diet, and the cost of board per head is 6d. a-day ! 

Compare the relative price of meat and vegetarian meat equivalents. Butchers' 
meat ranges from lOr/. to u. 4//. per pound, varying slightly in different parts of 
the country. The v^etarian equivalents are — oatmeal, 2d, per pound ; haricot 
beans, 6d, per quart ; peas, /^. per quart ; split lentils, 2</. per pound. One quart 
of peas, at 4//., would give two persons an ample supply for six occasions. These 
are the equivalents for butchers' meat, and with good reason. Meat contains 
only 36 per cent of solid nutriment, whereas grain and other farinaceous food 
contain from 80 to 90 per cent of solid nutritious matter ; and as regards another 
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source of nutriment, viz. nitrogenous matter, in which fish is so rich, such 
vegetables as peas, beans, and lentils, are far more nutritious. 

To show at a glance the actual economy of this kind of living, the following 
extract from the Dietetic Reformer may suffice : — * A challenge was accepted to 
provide a dinner for sixteen persons for 5J. This was the dinner : — Soup, pota- 
toes, v^etable marrows stuffed, plum-pudding with brown sauce, apple-pie, 
damson-pie, and damson-tart. This was the cost : — 15 lbs. potatoes, 9^.; 3 lbs. 
flour, 6^.; J-lb. butter, 7^.; marrows, gd.; sage and onions, 2d.\ split peas, 2d.; 
celery and carrots, i^d,\ sugar, 5</.; milk, zd.\ currants and raisins, 6//.; candied 
peel, id,*y fruit, io\d. Total, 4?. iij^.' This is not quoted as a vegetarian 
dinner of (he first class, i^cause there is too great an absence of grain and pulse ; 
but it is merely to show how much cheaper it is. 

Perhaps a receipt or two for soups may not be out of place in this paper, as it 
is offered as a practical help to those who find butchers* bills a large and unsatis- 
factory item in their household expenses. 

Lentil Soup, — Well wash J-pint of lentils and soak twelve hours. Then pour 
on the lentils one quart of water, one teaspoonfirl of salt, and simmer about three 
hours. Pour altogether into a sieve and rub through. Then mix whatever flavouring 
is wished with milk or cream. Put all back into the saucepan, boil up and serve. 

Another for the same, slightly different : — Take one quart lentils, 2 lbs. 
parsneps, 2 lbs. celery, 2 ozs. eschalots or leeks, i oz. chopped parsley, and 2 ozs. 
butter. Wash the lentils and steep them for twenty-four hours. Then put them 
into four quarts of spring-water, adding the vegetables and some salt, and boil till 
<}uite soft. Rub through a coarse sieve, adding boiling-water as required. Return 
to the pan, season with pepper, stir in the butter, and boil for a few minutes. 

Green Split'pea Soup, — Steep the peas twelve hours ; stir up well and pour off 
the water. Half-a-pint of peas, one quart of water, and boil one hour. If too 
thick add more water. Strain through a sieve. 

Barley Soup, — Steep half-a-pint of barley twelve hours ; then put it into one 
quart of water with a little celery, pepper and salt, boil two or three hours. Add 
a little milk and chopped parsley. Boil up and serve. 

Potato Soup, — Take twelve good sized potatoes, pared and sliced thin, one 
large onion, also sliced, one quart of cold water, a little salt and pepper. Boil 
one hour. Pour into a sieve and rub through. Add one pint of milk. Put back 
and just boil and serve. 

N,B, — Every soup requires careful skimming the moment it begins to boil and 
<luring the first five minutes. If this be neglected, the soup will be spoiled. 

Some little attention may be necessary to render the meal of dinner as varied 
-as possible, especially on the first start, but this can be done. 'Besides tried 
<lishes, have something new on your table frequently, especially fruits, home or im- 
ported, as they come in season.' A vegetarian diet has perforce a distinctly summer 
and winter aspect. In summer there are various fruits and vegetables, but in winter 
these must to a large extent be replaced by dried fruits, dried pulses, and soups. 

To those who are in health, and desire to make a trial of this diet for economy's 
sake, the chief word of advice that is needful is to persevere. Granted that a dinner 
does not turn out successfully one day, let courage be taken to try again the next, 
and perhaps even the next again. Success will follow sooner or later, and the 
saving thus effected will soon be very materially felt by all those who are obliged 
to consider ways and means, and who would like to adopt an easy method o{ 
making 'both ends meet.' E. C. J. 
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Office :— 113 Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate, S.W. 

(Office Hours : — i \to\ and 2to ^ Daily, except Saturdays,) 
The Office will reopen on October yd. 

Past-office Orders should be made payable to A. M. Mackenzie, Gloucester Rocul 

Post Office, Hereford Square, S, W, 

Orders for Plain Needlework should be addressed to Mrs. Locker, as ^Speciat 
Secretary,^ at 80 Eaton Square; for Art Work, to Lady Eden, 3 Lower 
Grosvetwr Place, S, W. ; for Drawing a^td Painting, to^M>Y Emily Dundas, 
34 Onslow Square; for Fancy Work, to Miss J. G. Macdonald Moreton, 
at the W, L. G, Office, 113 Gloucester Road, S.W,; for Knittitig, to Miss 
Louise Barron, 47 Gloucester Plaec, Portvian Square, W, 

The Office having been closed for holidays during the latter half of the 
month of August, and all Group Meetings being over for the Season, 
there is comparatively little to report. Some satisfactory work has,, 
however, been done. 

Report of Work done in the Month of August, 1881. 

49. Has had an engagement for reciting. ^ 

379. Has had an engagement for singing at an At-home, and the performances 
of both these ladies were greatly appreciated by their audience. 

590. Has obtained an engagement as Companion. 

123. Obtained a situation as Nurse-companion, but the lady to whom she 
went died suddenly a very few weeks after her arrival, and she is again thrown 
on the world. 

151. Has emigrated, in the hope of finding employment in South Africa. She 
has been helped by a small loan, a present of clothing, and letters of introduction. 

Presents of money, wine, linen, &c., have been sent in cases of sick- 
ness. In one of these cases the invalid is the widowed mother of a 
young family, and the whole burthen and responsibility of household and 
nursing rests on the eldest daughter, a girl of 14. The friends of the 
family are anxious to obtain admittance to Wanstead Orphan Asylum 
for the youngest child ; one child has already been admitted. 

The Holiday Fund, towards which over 40/. has been contributed 
from various sources, has enabled many ladies to enjoy a hard-earned 
holiday in the country ; and others, who have been unable to leave town, 
have benefited by the numerous tickets for Horticultural and Zoological 
Gardens, &c., kindly sent by Associates. 

339 Letters have been received. 388 Letters have been sent out. 

Requirements for October. 

311. Daily Governess to young children. English, French, Music. Or Reader 
to a lady. Would give lessons in, and undertake translations from, the Spanish. 

123. Companion to an invalid. 

401. German (29). Would give two hours' teaching in return for board and 
lodging in the neighbourhood of Notting Hill. 

592. Desires the charge and education of young children-— healthy locality. 
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Profitable and Economical 
Poultry-Keeping. By Mrs. Eliot 
James (Ward, Lock, & Co.) — It is a 
good sign that women are beginning to 
take more interest in these ' minor in- 
dustries/ as they are* called, that so 
many of them are writing books upon 
the subject. There seems no doubt but 
that the resources of England in the 
directions of Dairy produce, Fruit and 
Flower-culture, and Poultry-keeping, 
are but little developed, and that many 
small incomes might be made if ladies 
living in the country would but turn 
their attention to these means of making 
money. They would gain not only in 
purse, but often also in health, and 
certainly always in interest. No one 
knows till they try how much zest a 
hobby of any kind gives to life, and 
how much besides the money -value 
such pursuits bring with them. The 
very occupation is to many persons an 
untold blessing, and it is clear that 
Mrs. James writes from practical ex- 
perience when she says that *Lady 
Poultry-keepers, to succeed in making 
their Poultry pay, must look after them 
themselves, and adds that, with the ex- 
ception of killing, plucking, and pre- 
paring the fowls for market, which she 
allows the cook to do, her advice to 
them is to do all the rest of the work 
themselves. As a preliminary they 
cannot do better than purchase this 
book, which appears to be a most ex- 
haustive and practical treatise on the 
rearing of birds, both to take prizes at 
exhibitions, and for sale as food. There 
are chapters on Hutches, Food, Dis- 
ease, and descriptions, with illustra- 
tions, of all the best species of birds 
and their treatment — upon everything, 
in fact, except artificial incubation, of 
which the writer says she has had no 
experience. 

Hints to Hospital and Sick- 
room Visitors. By Mrs. Colin Camp- 
bell. (Nisbet). — The first impression 
received from this excellent little work 
is a feeling of doubt whether persons so 
obtuse in perception and devoid of tact 



as to need some of its exhortations could 
possibly ever become useful or accept- 
able visitors in a sick-roomr The second 
is to be glad that it should have been 
written ; for it is so sensible and sympa- 
thetic in its treatment of the subject that 
the shyest, or even the least considerate 
of people, may be aroused by it to 
enter into the feelings of others, and to 
minister with tenderness not only to the 
body but to the mind diseased. There 
is so much sickness and sorrow in the 
world, that one can ill afford to lose 
any sources of comfort ; and inferior 
as simulated feeling is to spontaneous 
emotion, it is impossible for any one 
to try to be kind without in time be- 
coming kind themselves, and so we may 
hope that Mrs. Campbell's book will 
open up powers of love and devotion 
as yet undreamed of by their possessors. 
If she adds to the number of those who 
visit hospitals and workhouse patients, 
not only they, but those to whom she 
introduces them, will owe her a debt of 
gratitude. 

Thirza; or. The Attractivk 
Power of the Cross. By Elizabeth 
Lloyd. (Elliot Stock, 62 Paternoster 
Row). Is a Narrative of a Jewish Con- 
vert, and may interest those who enter 
into the spiritual privations endured by 
Jews in a Christian land. 

Business Aspects of Ladies' 
Work. By Alsager Hay Hill. 6ti, 
(Labour News Office, 15 Russell Street, 
Covent Garden.) — Not only the title of 
this pamphlet, but the name of its 
author, will command attention. While 
not attempting to put forward domestic 
service for ladies as a panacea for their 
destitution, Mr. Hill yet considers most 
wisely that, *as cultivating and fostering 
the economies of married life, a recc^- 
<nition of the principles of domestic ser- 
vice are essential at the present time,' 
and is disposed to look to a wisely di- 
rected system of emigration for women 
as likely to make the most palpable im- 
pression, next to their higher education, 
upon the middle-class misery of our 
time. 
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Solutions to Acrostics in 'Work and Leisure' may be addressed, 'W. & L. 
Acrostic, care of Miss Blake, i Campden Houses, Kensington ;' and correct ones 
sent in before the 15/A proximo will be acknowled^^ed in the Gazette, Bound copies 
0/ the * Year-book of Women's Work,' and of 'Work and Leisure,' will be pre- 
sented to those who send in the most correct answers before December 15/A, 1881. 



Correct Replies to Acrostic XXVII, 
have been received from *M. H. G.,* 
•L. E.J.,* *F. S. M.,» 'B. M.,' 'Cat 
and Dog,' *Chub,' *Castellani,' and 
* Firenze.' 

ANSWER TO ACROSTIC XXVIL 

Ink. Pen. 

I. Ivcip. 2. A^'os^. 3. Ktxn* 

* An Irish foot-soldier. 



DOUBLE ACROSTIC XXVIII. 
BODIIES I move out, 
Spirits I hold in. 

1 . * Oh, to thy cursM stream, discordant 

still, 
Let Harmony aye shut her gentle 
ear; 
Thy boastful mirth let jealous rivals 
spill:' 
Lower thy crest and glossy vest- 
ment tear, 
And in thy dreams let wolf and 
fox appear. 

2. We've sometimes talked about the 

weather, 
And at the club have dined together ; 
If in the street we meet we bow, 
But still he's not a friend, you know. 

3. To hear her you'd think she was 

Venus and Pallas, 
And Plutus and Solon, all fused 
into one ; 
She does nothing but boast of her 
wit and her beauty, 
And all the fine things that her 
money has done. 

Carrier Pigeon. 



INDIAN RECEIPTS. 



[From Mrs. Eliot James' Hints on Indian 
Household Management. Price, if. (Ward, 
Lock, & Co.)] 

Kulleah Yekhunee is made of 
2 lbs. of lean mutton, 4 onions, ^-oz. 
ginger, J-oz. cloves, sugar i table- 
spoonful, lime-juice 2 tablespoonfuls, 
salt and cayenne to taste. Cut the 
meat in slices and place in a saucepan, 
with a sufficient quantity of water, add 
the ginger, salt, and cloves, and stew 
until the meat is quite tender. Strain 
the gravy into another saucepan, make 
the sugar and lime-juice into a syrup 
with a little water, and stir with a 
dessert spoonful of curry-powder. Mix 
this with the gravy, pour back on the 
meat, stew a quarter of an hour longer, 
and serve. 

Chitchkee Curry is made from a 
mixture of previously dressed vegetables. 
The greater the mixture the better the 
dish. Spinach usually predominates. 
Prepare thus : Fry some onions brown 
in butter, add a dessert spoonful of 
curry powder and a small quantity of 
gravy. Chop up all the cold vegetables 
very fine, mix all these ingredients to- 
gether, and simmer the whole gently in 
a frying-pan until thoroughly done. 
Serve very hot with rice in a separate 
dish. 

Kongtas are the remains of cold 
meat, mixed with egg, butter, and well 
spiced, cut into small, round, rather 
thick cakes, and fried. They are not 
unlike rissoles. 
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TAe Editor does not hold herself responsible for the opinions of correspondents • 



Proposed Society for the Protection of Moderate Dressers. 

[We insert the following out of several communications which have reached us 
-upon the above Society — although the principal suggestions made by the writers 
have, we believe, already been adopted by its promoters — both because they very 
fairly represent the opinion generally expressed, and because many of our readers 
will so especially rejoice to see Mrs. Snoad's signature again in our columns. 
Although still only convalescent, it is earnestly hoped that the worst of her severe 
and tedious illness, the result of overwork, is over, and that she may in the 
course of a few months be fully restored to health. A paper enumerating the 
principal suggestions received respecting this Siociety, and describing its final 
constitution, will appear next month. Correspondents are invited to send in 
suggestions before October 15th.] 

Madam, — I read with much interest your article upon Dress Reform, 
•especially the plans of the proposed S. E. G. Society, which, should it 
please God to restore my health, I shall probably join as an Associate. 
As, however, the Society is as yet unformed, may I be forgiven a little 
kindly criticism ? Firstly, I must protest against Rule 6 : little toques to 
match the dress are so neat and becoming to young faces, and are withal 
so economical, that it is difficult to see why they are excluded ; nor do I 
see why bonnets must cover the ears. Ostrich feathers, too ! perhaps 
the most graceful and becoming of all hat trimmings ; and a really good 
ostrich feather would require a thorough soaking to spoil it. Again, why 
is the old style of waterproof recommended, which, as every woman 
knows, is ugly, uncomfortable, and no real protection from the rain ; 
whilst ulsters, which fulfil every requirement in wet weather, are not 
named ? Again, why should not material be left an open question } All 
women are not poor ; and if the rich fail to spend a reasonable amount 
upon their clothes, trade will flag, and thousands — nay, hundreds of 
thousands — suffer, as did the Coventry people when ribbons went out of 
fashion. I was but a very little child then, but remember most vividly 
the terrible stories of starvation which were the principal topics of the 
day. I think, if any Dress Association is to be more than a passing 
whim, it should as far as possible meet the requirements of the wealthy 
as well as the poor ; for no one is more sensitive to any distinctive sign of 
poverty than a poor gentlewoman. In short. Dress Reform must itself 
be made a species of fashion before it can gain much ground. Your 
anonymous correspondent who advocates the dual dress touches a very 
real truth when she says that Dress Reformers are too apt to consider the 
middle-aged, and forget that young girls will look pretty at any price. 
What Dress Associations should aim at is to abolish frippery, common 
finery, bad taste, useless extravagance, foolish and unhealthy fashions, 
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shams, indecencies ; and establish pure and simple beauty. But it must 
be beauty. Few young girls, nay, I will go farther and say few young 
women, would agree to some of the rules of the S. E. G., nor, in fact, to 
any dress which is dowdy or 'frumpish;' it is only by showing the 
attraction of simplicity that converts will be won, and the movement 
gain real ground. For instance, to regulate the length of a polonaise or 
jacket is ridiculous, so much depends upon the height and bulk of the 
wearer. Do away with tied back^skirts, crinolines. Dolmans, Mother 
Hubbards, tight stays, fan tails, and everything that interferes with health 
and comfort, but leave scope for individual taste and originality, or the 
seheme must inevitably die out for want of intelligent support. I should 
like to make several other suggestions, but I am afraid this letter is 
somewhat lengthy and discursive already. Written as it is from a sick 
bed, I must beg indulgence. Yours faithfully, Warner Snoad. 

Madam, — I have read with interest the two schemes of dress reform 
in Work and Leisure^ as the objects of both seem very important, and 
at the same time very difficult of attainment. 

The S. E.G. Association appears to me likely to secure more members 
than the Rational Dress Reform, so I will venture to make a few com- 
ments upon it. And first, ought not this Society to make a distinct 
protest against deforming the human body in any way, whether by 
crinolines, high heels, or tight stays t I heartily wish it could go a step 
further and prohibit stays altogether ; but as this would probably limit 
its usefulness, it might be wiser merely to give members the opportunity 
of getting patterns of such underclothing as would be in strict accordance 
with the laws of health. 

In your article on Women's Dress you assume that no sensible woman 
will deform her figure by tight-lacing. It is true, indeed, that she will 
not deliberately do this, yet it is certain that with stays of any kind the 
figure does not develop to its full size and proper proportions. Let any 
one who doubts this, and who scrupulously avoids, tight-lacing, measure 
herself with her clothes on, and then again when she has loosened her 
clothing and drawn a deep breath — she will find a difference, of three 
inches at least, and with looser clothing the figure would permanently 
expand nearly, if not quite, to this extent. And how can we expect to 
enjoy full health and vigour without the power of drawing a full breath 1 

Then, as to the outer-clothing, I would suggest your allowing puffs to 
be worn on the upper part of the sleeve. They are becoming to many 
figures, and especially to those who loosen their clothing as recommended 
above. 

The bonnets you describe would surely look very peculiar, and when 
accustomed to have one's ears covered it would be difficult to wear a hat. 
Ostrich feathers are so pretty and last so long that I think they might 
be allowed. And might not some form of dolman be adopted for a 
summer mantle ? Lace, too, might perhaps be used more freely ; e,g, in 
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the form of a fichu, or a Spanish mantilla, or bonnet-strings, or a scarf 
round a hat. It would be particularly useful as a fichu for evening wear; 
and there are so many ways in which it can be becomingly worn. 
I offer these few suggestions for what they are worth, and remain. 

Yours faithfully, L. S. 

Madam, — ^The paper and letter on 'Co-operation among Governesses' 
published in your recent numbers induce me to address you on the same 
subject. I should like to support the suggestion made in the letter, that 
al/ ladies engaged in education should be considered ; and this because 
many, like myself, exchange the life of a Governess for some other form 
of teaching. The experience of * K. A.' has doubtless been repeated in 
many cases ; for my own part, it has often been my happiness to invite 
an unfriended Governess to visit me during her holidays, or to make 
these inexpensive to her by giving her the use of a house during my own 
absence from it. I am now desirous of marking my approachingy^//V/^ 
year of teaching by providing a small annuity for some disabled lady. 
As a thank-offering for long-continued health and success in teaching I 
give 105/., and see my way to its becoming 150/. Perhaps some may be 
willing to contribute towards my getting double this sum, to be placed in 
the hands of one of the Governesses' Benevolent Institutions. 

I am, Madam, yours faithfully, X. M. S. B. 

Female Emigration. 
Madam, — Your readers may be interested to hear that the Queensland 
Government have issued a circular to the effect that one hundred single 
women per month are required in that colony, and that free passages 
will be given to approved applicants for the next eight months under 
thirty years of age. The Government have commenced sending them 
per steanier, vtd Torres Straits. The first party left Plymouth ist Sept. 
in the British India Company's fine steamer, the Ahnoraj there were 
thirty-eight single women, under the charge of Miss Chase, one of our 
mpst experienced Matrons ; and letters received from some of the party 
from Naples speak in glowing terms of the arrangements for their 
comfort, and the excellence and quantity of the food, and of the voyage 
so far as delightful. Should the test of the entire voyage prove satis- 
factory, this will be a great boon to emigrants in shortening the time of 
transit, and lessening the expense of outfit, &c., and by calling at so 
many ports break the monotony of the voyage. Carina. 

• 

Madam, — It seems a strange coincidence that, in spite of the rapid 
strides made during the present century with regard to the art of 
destroying life, so few have given a passing thought to the means of 
lessening the fearful mortality occurring yearly through disasters at sea. 

Owners of vessels, who doubtless are, as a rule, wealthy men, and 
provide well for the passengers whom they convey from one country to 
another, do not, perhaps, give sufficient attention to the fact that 
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accidents similar to the one that has just proved so fatal to the Teuton 
are liable to occur to any ship putting out to sea ; it therefore appears 
only reasonable that some means should be provided to save each 
passenger taken on board should necessity arise. Had the Teuton been 
provided with some means of keeping those on board afloat for a short 
space of time, little or no life need have been lost ; doubtless all did 
their best as far as lay in their power, and as a rule the officers, from the 
captain downwards, are brave to a degree : it is not from want of courage 
that lives are sacrificed at such a moment, but from there being no 
efficient means at hand to meet and contend with such disasters. 
Accidents will happen to the best-fitted vessels, the question should 
be gone into how best to meet them. 

With all the new inventions that are being brought to light, some- 
thing surely will be found to prevent such wholesale sacrifice of life, 
more especially if shipowners will give their earnest attention to the 
subject. In cases like the Teuton^ happening not far from land, and no 
raging of the elements to contend with, something surely ought to be 
possible. 

I feel strongly on the subject, having travelled by sea many times, 
and shall most probably do so again, but hitherto with always the same 
feeling, that if any collision or accident of the kind occurred there was 
nothing but a watery grave in prospect ; as for the boats, they are as a 
rule quite inadequate to the number of passengers, and more often leaky 
than othenvise, with a general tendency to capsize, seldom ready — in 
fact, like the much-abused police — not ready when wanted. As boats 
have hitherto proved inefficient, it is high time that some other means 
should be adopted to. keep poor suffering humanity afloat who happen to 
be in ships when accidents such as the Teuton experienced occur. This 
is a subject that concerns the public generally; there are few families 
who have not members compelled occasionally to travel by sea. The 
mothers and women of England are ever ready to come forward to 
befriend the fatherless or widows of those who are left destitute by such 
a fearful catastrophe as the loss of the Teuton with its living freight. 
If they will go into this question, ' The Loss of Life at Sea,' and ventilate 
the subject, whether it be possible to prevent such wholesale sacrifice of 
human lives, they will be doing a noble work and a great public good. 

Traveller. 
Madam, — It may interest your readers, and be a useful suggestion 
to others, if I tell you of a pleasant gathering one or two ladies and I 
hold once a fortnight at our own homes, from 8 to lo in the evening, at 
which respectable young women engaged in houses of business during 
the day meet together quite voluntarily to work for the poor. The way 
we manage it is thus : — An experienced cutter-out comes to set things 
going, and we begin to work as punctually at 8 as we can ; about 8.45 
we give them tea, coffee, and cake. Music or the reading of a healthy 
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novel goes on all the evening, varied by pleasant social conversation 
(one lady once told us a good ghost story !), and at a few minutes before 
lo we all sing a suitable hymn, followed by one or more of the Collects 
and the Lord's Prayer, and then they leave. A great deal of work was 
got through in this pleasant, sociable way last winter, and the evenings' 
music, &c., appeared to be greatly appreciated by these kind and clever 
young workers. 

I think others might like to induce some of the shop-girls in their 
neighbourhood to give their services for two hours once a-fortnight to 
work for the poor. Yours faithfully, Josk F. ROYSE. 

P.S. — The entertainer has to provide materials, which is rather an 

item, without kind friends contribute money or materials, I shall be 

very pleased to receive either, or old clothes, for my own group, for the 

poor of St. Jude's, Chelsea, or for the Kensington Group for the East-end 

poor. J. F. R. 

39 Royal Avenue^ Oielsea, S. W, 

Madam, — Will you allow me to correct a trifling mistake in your kind 
notice of the Belmont Home in September number ? The looo/. alluded 
to is to be devoted entirely towards the maintenance of the Home, /. e, 
rent, taxes, &c. The Bazaar brought in enough to cover cost of furniture, 
which, through the kindness of a gentleman interested in the scheme, 
will be supplied something under wholesale price. The looo/. would be 
far too mighty a sum to expend on that alone. 

Yours faithfully, Frank Snoad. 

Madam, — Having joined a Society which at one time was advertised 
in your columns, I venture to trouble you with a few particulars. I 
subscribe to the A. R. at 8 The Hoe, Plymouth, and sent four articles. 
Months passed, and I heard nothing ; I wrote, reclaiming my work. 1 
have now written four times, enclosing on each occasion a stamped 
envelope, and have had no reply. Comment is hardly needed, — ^but, 
as head of a Work Society myself, I venfure to ask whether no system 
of Registration, with a very small fee, would not guard some of the many 
unhappy * poor ladies * who complain from time to time of work spoiled 
or lost, or of such a case as I here describe ? 

Yours truly, Eliza M. Burney. 

[We must remind our readers, that though an advertisement which we had the 
slightest suspicion was untrustworthy would certainly be refused, it is impossible 
for us to inquire into or to guarantee the character of all sent in to the Advertising 
Supplement, as a rule.] 

Madam, — I should be very much obliged if you would kindly inform 
me, through the medium of your magazine. Work and Leisure^ where I 
could dispose of terra-cotta paintings, and other works of art. Like many 
ladies in these times I should be glad to earn a little by the sale of such 
things. Yours faithfully. Nemo. 

[Will *Nemb' send her address to the Manager of Work attd Leisure 7\ 
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Advertisements far insertion in this Suppletnent should be forwarded, prepaid ^ to 
Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, w., with the words *Advt, W, &* L: in the 
left-hand comer of the envelope^ before the 22nd day of the month. They will be 
inserted at the rate of is, 6d. for 30 words, and 6d. for every additional 8 wordi. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. If kept standing, a reduction will 
be made of 10 per cent for three, and 15 per cent for six months, 6d, extra must 
be forwarded when the Advertiser gives no Address, and requires Answers forwarded. 
Advertisers wishing their Advertisements to be rettewedwtll oblige by stating the same 
as iarly in the month as possible. 

Answers to all Advertisements in this Supplement, to which no other address 
is given, should be addressed, *Care of the Manager, Work ani> Leisure, 187 
Piccadilly, w.,' and must contain a stamped envelope whenever a reply is desired. 



WANTED, by the end of October, 
an Experienced Person not under 
30, nor over 50, with unexceptional 
personal character, as NIGHT-NURSE 
to an old infirm Gentleman. To engage 
permanently. Address G. T., c/o 
Barnes, Chemist, i Trevor Terrace, 
Knightsbridge. 

A LADY seeks immediate EMPLOY- 
MENT (to help Elderly Invalid 
Friend, in distress through entire loss 
of income) as Secretary, Clerk; or 
thoroughly understands Ecclesiastical 
and Art Embroidery, Designing, &c. 
Could take charge of Business or Branch. 
Has furniture. Address H. , c/o Manager, 
Work and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

WANTED, a temporary Engage- 
ment in the South of France or 
in Italy, during the winter months, 
either as Governess or Companion, for 
a French Protestant Governess. She 
can be most thoroughly recommended, 
and would be a very pleasant com- 
panion. Address Mrs. Deverell, 
Bossington House, Stockbridge. 

WANTED, by a Person aged 33, 
a Re - engagement as LADY- 
HELP to Children out of arms. 
Needlewoman in a Gentleman's Family, 
or any position with light duties. Salary, 
18/. Good references. Address E. N., 
4 Clarence Villas, Moorpark Road, 
Fulham. 

YOUNG LADY (intending to 
emigrate) wishes to pass some 
months in Family or Institution where 
Instruction in HOUSEWORK and 
LAUNDRY could be gained. Willing 
to be useful. Would pay los. weekly. 
Address C. B., c/o Manager, Work and 
Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 
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EMPLOYMENT AGENCY FOR 
WOMEN (Servants excepted), 
(conducted by Miss Phillips, 42 Somer- 
set Street), in connexion with Work 
and Leisure. Terms : Correspondence 
and Registration Fee, u. On an En- 
gagement being concluded, a Fee of 5^. 
will be charged to each party. Oflfice 
hours, II till I o'clock. 

OITUATIONS WANTED by 

Miss A. M. — Housekeeper or Matron 
in a small Institution. Age 38. 30/. 

Miss B. — Morning engagement in 
London as Governess, or Travelling 
Companion to a Lady. Good 
French and Music. 

Miss C. — Governess 
Children. English, 
Music. Needlework. 
Organ. 

Miss D. — Governess in a School, in 
or near London. 

Mrs. S. — Governess or Chaperon to 
Young Ladies. Experienced in 
Travelling. English, Music, and. 
Singing. Good French and Ita- 
lian, some German. Salary, 120/. 

Miss J. — Superior Governess. Good 
French, Music, and Singing. Age 
40. Salary, 60/. 

MISS PHILLIPS desires to acknow- 
ledge Parcel of Clothes from 
Mrs. H. and Miss H. Under-linen and 
Boots are always very acceptable. 

A LADY inquires whether 38 Bottles 
of HOMa:OPATHIC Medicine 
would be of use to any Hospital or 
Charitable Institution? Any person 
wishing to apply for them should ad- 
dress the Editor of Work and Leisure. 
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A CLERGYMAN'S Daughter desires 
to give LESSONS in German 
(acquired abroad), Music, Singing, 
English History, and English Litera- 
ture. Address B. L., c/o Manager, 
Work and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

A HIGHLY-CERTIFICATED and 
Successful TEACHER wishes to 
hear of additional Pupils to prepare 
by Correspondence for the Cambridge 
Higher Local or St. Andrew's Exam- 
ination. Subjects : English Literature, 
History, Divinity, Arithmetic. Terms 
moderate. Address Miss Bendall, 
Ashley Villa, Brodrick Road, Upper 
Tooting, s/w^ 

HOME, Comfortable and Refined, 
in the house of a Widow Lady 
living in one of the healthiest Suburbs 
of London. Permanent or otherwise. 
Easy access to City. Terms moderate. 
References exchanged. Address Omega, 
75 Hanley Road, Crouch Hill, N. 

A LADY living in Gloucestershire 
wishes to place an Orphan Boy, 
aged 15, as PAGE or UNDER-GAR- 
DENER. He is tall, clever, in jjood 
health, but not strong enough for a Farm 
Labourer. Address Dursley, c/o 
Manager, Work and Leisure. 

A YOUNG LADY, who has not 
been out before, wishes for a Sit- 
uation as GOVERNESS to Young 
Children, in a town where she could 
get good Painting Lessons. She is 
21 years of age, high principled, and 
affectionate. Apply L. J. B. M., c/o 
Manager, Work and Leisure. 

A LADY, who has a number of 
CHILDREN'S OUT -DOOR 
DRESSES, Babies' Vests, Shoes, of 
superior make, desires to dispose of 
them without interfering with the sale 
of Indigent Ladies, and requests orders 
or suggestions how to do so. Address 
Infantas, c/o Manager, Work and 
Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

THE Editor of Work and Leisure 
desires to recommend a Lady — 
trained, certificated, and who has ob- 
tained her parchment — as MISTRESS 
to a small mixed or Girls' School in a 
dry locality, where the average would 
not exceed 40. Salary about 50/,, with 
furnished lodgings or house and garden. 



MM. M., 98A Southampton Row,. 
, Russell Square, w.c, can highly 
recommend the following, and will 
supply full particulars if application be 
made by letter only : — 

1. French Lady, bright and pleasing; 

in conversation, perfect accent. 
Afternoon or Evening Lessons. 

2. Resident English Governess. 

English, Music, French and 
German (acquired abroad). 70/. 

3. Daily Governess for little Boys, 

w.c. district. Lady's Certificate 
from Home and Colonial. 

4. Lady as Head Nurse. 

5. Nurse for two Children out of 

anos. Fifteen years' character. 
Age 33. Three years recently 
in France. 

6. Lady's-Maid (widow). Experi- 

enced in Nursing. 

7. Lady's-Maid, or Young Ladies' 

Maid. Good Dressmaker and 
Milliner. 

8. Cook for w.c. district, good. 

Wages 25/. 

9. Cook, good. 35/. or 40/. 

10. Cook, middle-aged, small quiet 

family. 20/. London or Nor- 
folk. 

11. Monthly or Sick Nurse. 5/.5J.per 

month. Good and pleasant in 
house. 

12. Housemaid. Age 25. 16/. 

13. Companion or Nursery Governess. 

19. Music, French, Latin. 

14. Under-Nurse, Under-Housemaid. 

First place. 

15. Companion. 25/. to 30/. 

ELEGANT Sideboard, Toilet, Tea 
and Gipsy Table-cloths— rich 
German Damask — commenced lovely 
old German and Russian Embroidery 
Designs, materials to finish. 4J. 6d. 
each. Address Miss Clifford, 160 
Commercial Street, Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire. 

CAMBRIDGE.— A Clergyman's 
'Wife offers a Comfortable Home 
to a Young Lady or Two Sisters, either 
permanent, or during the term for the 
purpose of attending Lectures or the 
High School. Address A. M., Mr. 
Church, Chemist, &c., St. Andrew's 
Street, Cambridge. 
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Published the i.$th of every months 
except July and August, 

FOR the use of Students preparing 
for the Junior, Senior, Higher 
Local, and Teachers' Cambridge Ex- 
aminations. . 

There is a Correspondence Class in 
connexion with the Paper under highly 
certificated and experienced Examiners. 

Specimen Copy, *jd. Annual Sub- 
scription, 5j". dd. 

London : Edward Stanford, 

55 Charing Cross, s.w. 

Cambridge : Macmillan & Bowes. 

UNITED KINGDOM BENEFI- 
CENT ASSOCIATION.— Votes 
for the next election, or money for their 
purchase, are earnestly solicited for an 
Invalid who has long been trying for 
an annuity. Full particulars given by 
Miss BuRRELL, 121 Gloucester Ter- 
race, w. 

RIBBON MANUFACTURERS' 
REMNANTS.— A Box of assorted 
Colours and Widths, including some 
Pretty Novelties, on receipt of P. O. 
Order, dr. Address Mary Taylor, 
3 Hood Street, Coventry. 

A LADY by birth and education — 
a Member of the Church of 
England — who has had many years' 
experience in the Teaching and Manage- 
ment of Children, and has also a good 
practical knowledge of Housekeeping, 
desires a Re -engagement. Address 
Miss D ALTON, St. Mary's Vicarage, 
West Cowes. 

CAN any Member of the Ladies' 
Guild recommend to another 
Associate a Trustworthy Person as 
LADY'S-MAID, who would also look 
after a Baby, the Lady herself taking the 
principal charge ? She would be wanted 
to go abroad for two years. Address 
Y., c/o Manager, Work and Leisure y 
187 Piccadilly, w. 

WILL any Lady help towards getting 
Educated a little Orphan Girl 
of 7, to enable the child in the future 
to earn her own livelihood ? Full par- 
ticulars of the case will by supplied by 
Mrs. Farington, 27 Redcliffe Gardens, 
Kensington, s.w. 



A GENTLEWOMAN residing in a 
good part of Tunbridge Wells, 
offers a Home to one or two Ladies. 
Terms, for large bedroom, 301. a-week ; 
or two Ladies occupying the same room, 
i/. each ; smaller room, i&r. Apply, 
in first instance, G. B., 14 Duke's Road, 
Beulah Road, Tunbridge Wells. 

CANNES.— Would any Lady kindly 
recommend a Quiet and Comfort- 
able PENSION for an Invalid? 
Moderate Terms desired, and good Situ- 
ation. Address H. M., 11 Ladbroke 
Terrace, w. 



AN Incumbent's Daughter, wishes a 
Situation as LADY-HELP, or 
to take Charge of Young Children. 
Needlework very good. Address Miss 
ViZE, Forden Vicarage, Welshpool. 

MRS. CAVENDISH FITZROY 
recommends a Lady as COM- 
PANION, Chaperon, Matron, Secre- 
tary, Housekeeper, or any post of con- 
fidence. Address E. M., care of Mrs. 
Cavendish FitzRoy, 4 Cranley Place, 
Onslow Square. 

A LADY is willing to Board and 
take Charge of either Ladies or 
Gentlemen of Deficient Intellect, or 
Paralytic, at from 50/. to 100/. per 
annum. Address Orchard, c/o Man- 
ager, Work and Leisure^ 187 Piccadilly. 

APARTMENT S.— Drawing-room 
and Two Bedrooms. Good Cook- 
ing and Attendance. Address Mrs. 
Moody, 45 Beaumont Street, Portland 
Place. 

1 (in ASSORTED BACK Nos. of 
i \j\J Woman^s Gazette, together with 
two bound Volumes (published price 
3J. 6d. each), suitable for gifts to Hos- 
pitals or Reading-rooms, will be sent 
carriage free to any one sending 2s. 6d. 
in postal orders or stamps, on applica- 
tion to L. M. H., Leonardslee, Horsham. 

SOFT ANIMALS.— Indestructible 
Presents. Mouse, 6d. ; Pig, ^. ; 
Puppy, Cat, Rabbit, is.6d.; Elephants, 
2J., 2s. 6d., y. 6d.; Swan, 2^.; Horse, 
3J. 6d. Postage about s^. Profits for 
Church. Extra given on orders for 
Hospitals, Creches, or Bazaars. Address 
Miss Howes, Belton Rectory, Great 
Yarmouth. 
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LADIES' 

SCHOOL OF TECHNIGAL NEEDLEWORK, 

42 Somerset Street, w. 

CLASSES FOR DRESSMAKING I 
CLASSES for EMBROIDERY I 
Six Lessons for One Guinea. 

PLAIN NEEDLEWORK taught 
from the Black-board on Geometric 
principles. Eight Lessons for One 
Guinea. Class on Thursday mornings 
at 10.30. 

Evening Class in Dressmaking for 
Ladies' Maids. 

Classes held in Schoob or Private 
Families by Arrangement. Terms for 
the Suburbs, Six lessons for 25^., in a 
Class of Six. 

Several Vacancies for Young Ladies 
as Apprentices. 

Orders for Church and Furniture 
Embroidery are earnestly requested. 

Early application should be made to 
the Hon. Sec, 42 Somerset Street, 
Portman Square. 

School of Technical Needlework Fnnd. 

1881. 

Mrs. Macauley £0 5 o 

The Committee earnestly desire to 
raise further Subscriptions and Dona- 
tions to carry on the School. 

LADIES' SCHOOL OF TECH- 
NICAL NEEDLEWORK.— 
The Committee would be glad to re- 
ceive application at once from any 
Ladies or Schools desirous of forming 
Private Classes for Lessons in Cutting- 
out Dresses. 

GOVERNESSES' HOME AMD AGENCY, 

No. 9 St. Stephen's Square, w. 

NOW ready for the reception of In- 
mates. For terms, &c., apply to 
the Lady Superintendent. 

A LADY DELINEATES CHAR- 
ACTERS from HANDWRITING 
or PHOTOGRAPHS for 15 Stamps. 
Address H. H., care of Mrs. G. Smith, 
Bungay Road, Halesworth, Suffolk. 

A LADY seeks a Situation in London 
where she can TEACH MUSIC, 
and have the use of a Piano and time 
to practise. Very small salary. Address 
M., 33 St. George's Street, Ipswich. 



Ghentlewoman'B Home-work 
AsBOolation. 



ORDERS requested for EDGINGS 
in CROCHET, TATTING, and 
EMBROIDERY, at rery ntioderate 
prices. Also DOLLS' CLOTHES 
and BABIES' SHOES. Address Mia 
E. M. BUKNXY, St. Mark's Vicarage, 
Surbiton. 

THE GENTLEWOMEN'S SELF-HELP 

INSTITUTE, 
15 Baker Strkbt, Portman Squarb. 

BstabUsJUd for iJu Ufufii of 
NicBSsiTOUS Lmdut omlt. 



ORDERS FOR NEEDLEWORK or 
EVERY DESCRIPTION thank- 
fully received, and promptly executed 
at moderate charges. 

Art Needlework of every kind finished 
or commenced. Special Designs exe- 
cutoi to order. 

Ladies' Under-linen; Children's 
Clothes; Clothes for the Poor; DoUs, 
and Dolls' Clothes; Fancy Work of all 
kinds; Illuminations, Carving, Leatha 
Work, &c., always on Sale. 

Lessons given in Plain and Fancy 
Needlework. 



Registry for 
Governesses, Lady-Honsekeepen, 
Companions, fto. 

Full particulars may be obtained of the 

Secretary, 
Miss M. G. LuPTON, i; Baker Stred. 

A LADY, hitherto living alone with 
one servant, wishes to join another 
Lady in taking a HOUSE and sharing 
housekeeping expenses. Address J., 
c/o Manager, Work and Leisure^ 187 
Piccadilly, w. 

A LADY wishes to Board in a quiet 
family. Terms i/. per week. 
Good Bedroom required. Near London. 
South side preferred. Address R. C, 
Willis's Library, Brixton Road, s.w. 

LITTLE CHILDREN, from 4 to 7 
years of age, can be received by 
a Lady at her own house, for two hours 
in the mornmg. C. A., 17 Lancaster 
Street, Hyde Park. 
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ITOI'XCS:. — All Communications relating^ to the Business arrangements of 
* Work and Leisure,' Orders for the Magazine, Inquiries for Terms of Advertising, 
Instructions respecting Advertisements, &c., should be addressed to * The 
manage!^ of Work & Leisure,' Messrs. Hatchard's, 187 Piccadilly. 

Contributions and Letters, whether private or for insertion in the Periodical^ 
should be addressed to the EDITOR only, * To be forwarded.* 

Christmas Prize Competition. — This tvill be decided in January^ and ttcknowledged hi 
'Work and Leisure 'yj^r February. Competitors should send in articles ttot later than 
December 31, and are requested to attend to the following regulations', — 

Articles shottld be written on one side of the paper only ^ and contain the name of writer and 
her full address^ together with a nojii de plume should she not wish her otim signature to aPj^ar, 
and may be addressed to * The Editor, Work and Leisure, care ^j/'Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Picca- 
dilly, London, w.' They should have the words * Prize Competition Article,' together with the 
nom de plume of the writer and date of despatch on the left-hand side of the cover. A separate 
letter^ containing a fee of 6d. in penny stamps^ which will cover postage eutd return^ should be 
posted at the same time and with the same superscription. 

They should be on subjects within the scope of the periodical^ and statable to the general 
character of its contents. For some suggestions on these points readers are referred to the article 
on Prize Competition in the Gazette for April. 
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Part II.* 

T may seem somewhat strange to commence a chapter 
|. upon *Our English Girls' with the notice of a Society 
B whose head-quarters are at Neufchcltel ; but in these 



cosmopolitan days — when letters, telegrams, and rails so 
largely facilitate the locomotion of persons of both sexes 
• and of almost every age, and carry even young girls from 
country homes in the heart of England to Continental towns, 
with all their brilliant attractions and unsuspected perils 

* L'Union Internationale des Amies de la Jeune Fille. Mdlle, Am^Iie 
Humbert, Rue du Chateau, Neufchfttel, Switzerland. 

* The Girls' Friendly Society. Central Office, 245 Vauxhall Bridge Road^ 
I^ndon, S.W. 



o 
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— it is a matter for deep thankfulness that such an organiz- 
ation as *UUnion Internationale des Amies de la Jeune 
Fille' has been formed for their protection. Mrs. J. Butler, 
writing to the Guardian of Oct. 5, from 348 Park Road^ 
Liverpool, describes it as an effort to extend means for 
securing the care and oversight of young women like a net- 
work over every country ; and mentions that it has opened 
Registries and placed watchers at the railway stations of 
many large towns. These are to be in constant corre- 
spondence with each other ; and, in the words used by the 
Countess Schack of Berlin at a recent meeting in London, 
will secure that no young woman need be uncared for, 
however far from home or friends; and, what is of deeper 
importance still, that none should pass from the country to 
the towns, or from England to the Continent, unwarned oj 
the terrible risk she incurs by accepting the invitations or 
introduction of strangers. There are, thank God ! ministers 
of some religious denomination in every town, or even 
hamlet, of most Christian countries ; and however much 
difference there may be in doctrinal opinion, few, if any,, 
would decline to stretch out a helping hand to a girl or 
woman of any creed or nationality who, in difficulty, ap- 
plied to them for either information or assistance. Even 
those who believe least in the advantages of a beneficed 
clergy, will acknowledge the unspeakable advantage which 
it is to England that there should be a man of some 
education entirely pledged to a pure life in every parish,. 
.of whom inquiries can always bq made respecting the 
character of residents, and who will rarely fafl to give 
true and reliable information to the best of his ability. A 
letter to the Incumbent of an English parish, or to- the 
Pasteur or Maire of a foreign tow:n or village in wMch 
.there is no English Consul, should always be written by 
the friends of any young girl, or, indeed, by any woman' 
previous to going to a situation at a distance or engaging 
with strangers through an untried Registry. Hitherto, in 
fact, the number of fraudulent Registries have considerably 
exceeded that of those under good management; and one 
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■of the greatest services which is being rendered to girls of 
the lower orders by the many Agencies which have been 
set on foot for their benefit, is the number of Registries 
which are gradually springing up all over England, in con- 
nexion with the * Girls' Friendly' and other Societies. 

The interesting papers contributed to the Church Con- 
gress last month at Newcastle by Mrs. Papillon and Mr. 
Money Coutts bring out, with great distinctness, the es- 
pecial aims and characteristics of two of these Societies. 
Each was represented by an advocate thoroughly acquainted 
with its work ; and the moment has perhaps arrived when it 
may be possible to describe the features, and, in a measure, to 
<lefine the special character and modes of action, of both. 

All persons knowing anything of the moral conditions of 
the artisan or working classes, must hail with thankfulness the 
clear and unmistakable witness which the champion qf the 
G. F. S. bore to the attitude taken by that Society towards 
that crucial question of Working Women — the means of 
maintaining their purity. The tender and essentially femi- 
nine mind of its Foundress, when she first mapped out her 
idea of beneficence, little dreamed, we should imagine, of 
the painful revelations which awaited her ; or expected that 
the banner of 'Purity' which she unfurled as a thing of 
course — an essential element of woman's well-being — would 
represent a pennon waved in defiance of the powers that pre- 
vail in working women's lives, rather than the symbol of 
an almost universal fact. She probably little thought that 
she was starting upon a Crusade as well as a Mission; or 
that, for the present, she was holding up a standard for 
Membership which, being unattainable to many, necessitated 
other Societies besides her own. By her action in this matter 
she has, however, founded something more powerful than a 
mere Society. She has created a caste — a sort of natural 
aristocracy of c/taracter — ^which will, it may be hoped, produce 
a deep and abiding effect upon the womanhood of our country. 
Membership in the G. F. S. will, of itself, be a guarantee of 
character, which will render its bearer eligible for all other 
Societies, while it should pervade them all. For while in- 
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sisting upon past as well as present good character as essential 
to Membership, this Society wisely leaves great latitude to its 
Associates in the matter of practical details ; and we fail to 
see why — in districts where other Societies or Guilds having 
already established Benefit Clubs, Bible or Secular Classes^ 
Prayer Unions — the G. F. S. should not yet be added in the 
light of a caste, although further machinery may not be 
needed; nor why it should not work in harmony with other 
Societies in localities where the population is large enough to 
need both. 

On account of its extent, therefore, and of the supreme 
importance attached to the life-long good character of its 
members, we assign pre-eminence to this Society ; and have 
pleasure in giving the following extracts from a Report lately 
published, and upon the (jontents of which we heartily con- 
gratulate its Founder. 

The Girls' Friendly Society, founded in 1875, now num- 
bers nearly 10,000 Associates, close upon 50,000 Members^ 
has 489 Branches, and is fairly started in 3000 parishes. 
This represents an enormous influence exercised over a wide 
area, but is not all. There are 359 Lady Registrars, whose 
duty it is to assist in starting girls in service, and in removing 
them safely from one situation to another. There is a 
Central Lodge and Office at 245 Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
S.W., close to Victoria Station, with two others in London 
and thirteen in provincial towns. It has a Department for 
assisting Sick Members and for supplying books on loan ; 
Diocesan Councils, at which ladies of the highest rank and 
influence devote their energies to the care of the humblest of 
their sisters ; Annual Festivals too numerous to report in the 
magazine of the Society ; two periodicals, one for Members 
and one for Associates ; and an unceasing flow of good and 
wholesome literature especially adapted for the reading of 
Members. This is, in truth, a mighty work to have arisen in 
so short a time ; and it is one which has powers of extension 
only limited by the girl population of our country, and by 
their character. God grant that the day may come when it 
will be possible for it to befriend the large majority of English 
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girls ; and until that day arrives may its Associates ever hold 
out the right hand of fellowship to others at work for the same 
good end. Some Associates working the East End of London 
have sent us the following appeal. They say : — 

*The working of an East End Branch is, of necessity, somewhat 
different from that of a Country Branch, or even of one in the West 
End, or in a smaller town where the Associates live in the midst of 
the Members. We strive, as far as possible, to interest in the work 
people living in the parishes where the Branches are established, but 
these ladies usually have little leisure at command, and by far the 
greater number of Associates live at the West End; and as com- 
paratively few of these are able to go and make acquaintance with 
the girls in their own homes, or in their factories and workshops, it 
follows that there must be some person appointed whose business it 
shall be to make inquiries about the character of the Probationers, to 
form a link between the Associates and Members, and to take the 
superintendence of the club-rooms, &c. These Paid Workers, as we 
call them, have proved most useful, and although their respective 
salaries amount, as a rule, with lodging, to 40/. a-year, it is money 
well spent.' 

Speaking of the advantage which would accrue to the 
work from the assistance of Ladies in the West End, the 
paper proceeds : — 

*It might seem, at first sight, as if Associates living in the West End 
would be of little use to the Members, and, at all events, would have 
some difficulty in making friends with them. But the chief feature 
of an East End Branch is the Night School. Classes are held for 
reading, writing, arithmetic, singing, sewing, and anything else that is 
needed. To these classes the Associates come down, and then they 
make acquaintance with the girls and are able to make friends with 
them. The girls in their turn very soon learn that they may expect 
to meet such and such a lady on such and such an evening. 

'Anew Branch is being started at Stepney under the Rev. J. Kitto, 
but help will be needed to enable the work to be carried on. The 
trades of these girls are a study in themselves. Some few are ser- 
vants — chiefly maids-of-all-work, — but the greater number are in 
workshops or factories. There are envelope -makers, book-folders, 
paper-rulers, fancy-box makers, feather-curlers, gold-lace weavers, 
silk-warpers, fringe-makers, packers, machinists for the upper leathers 
of boots, cigar- makers, costume -makers, and workwomen of all 
descriptions. Then there are stay factories, leaf factories, umbrella 
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and parasol manufactories, baking-powder and linen-collar factories, 
confectionaries, a jujubes factor)', &c. This last is in Bethnal Green, 
and the manager, who is very particular as to the characters of his 
" hands," considers it a sufficient recommendation for a girl if she 
brings her card and guide-book, and if he is in need of fresh "hands" 
he will apply in the first place to the Paid Worker. 

* Some of the girls in the different Branches were very rough in 
looks and manner when they began to attend the evening classes, 
and it is quite wonderful to notice the difference which is wrought in 
them by even only a few months' intercourse with ladies. We have 
girls of ever)^ denomination, and the teaching at the night schools is, 
as a rule, secular ; but simply by personal influence, with no pressure. 
Church influence has been brought to bear on them. Bible classes 
on Sunday afternoons, or on some week-day evenings, are carried on 
in many of the Branches. 

* The love of music is very observable in these East End girls. 
No classes are so much appreciated as those for singing, and a 
thoroughly good concert is the entertainment that gives them the 
most pleasure. The Golden Lane Members began of their own 
accord to subscribe for a pianoforte for their club-room, which has 
now been procured for them, and is a source of great enjoyment. 

*An objection has often been raised that we encourage girls to be 
out at night, when they would be far better at home. I think that 
those who raise this objection cannot have seriously taken into 
account the life led by an East End working girl. For twelve hours 
— from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., and sometimes later — these girls are shut up 
in their factories and workshops, occupied with the most mechanical 
employment. The daily work may be merely the gumming together 
the bands round packets of envelopes, or counting sheets of paper. 
Day after day passes in the same routine work, and there is little 
enough to be earned by it Yet these same girls refuse domestic 
service with its greater comforts and higher wages because they prefer 
their freedom. When work is over, the evening hours are at their 
own disposal. It is not to be expected that young girls set free from 
their monotonous employment should sit quietly at home, which 
home may be represented by one, or possibly two, nearly bare rooms 
filled with noisy little ones, even if the father or mother are not given 
to drink. Outside, the streets are far more attractive, with the 
brightly-lighted shops, the barrows of cheap goods illuminated by 
flaming jets of gas, the amusing auctions, the entertaining peep- 
shows. What wonder that these crowded thoroughfares should prove 
more fascinating than home ? and how they lead to the music-hall, 
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the theatre, and the dancing-saloon, all know ! Some counter- 
excitement must be offered to the girls whom we wish to attract away 
from these dangerous fascinations, and it is really wonderful how 
many of them are attracted by our very sober and hardworking night- 
classes, or by the quiet amusements provided in the club-rooms. 

* Change they must have after their long hours of grinding work ; 
and may we not be thankful that so many girls, not only the most 
sober-minded, but wild, undisciplined ones as well, seem to find in 
what we offer them sufficient relaxation and pleasure. 

*The enormous growth of our Branches is mainly due to the girls 
themselves. New-comers to the classes, fresh candidates for admis- 
sion to the Society, are nearly always brought by the old Members. 
" This is my friend ; she wants to join," is a constant application. 
We also often find that girls who cai\not attend the classes regularly 
will turn up from time to time just whenever they have an opportunity, 
and many of them come long distances for the sake of the learning. 

* Our great need is for ladies to help in all the Branches. There 
is a long list of East London Associates, but many of these are unable 
to give personal help, and it ends in the classes being conducted by 
a small handful of self-denying and over-worked ladies. 

* The mere presence of an Associate from the West End is a 
token to our G.F.S. Members of the kind thought and loving sym- 
pathy of those whose lines seem to them so enviable and full of ease. 
This active sympathy bridges over the hitherto almost impassable 
gulf between the well-to-do West End lady and the hard-working 
factory girl from our East End slums. 

*Any further information will be supplied by the Hon. Mrs. Mure, 
37 Eaton Place; and Miss Jessy Deedes, 129 Ebury Street, s.w. 

* Subscriptions and Donations may be paid in to Mrs. Farquhar, 
19 King Street, St. James's, s.w.' 

( To be cofttinued,) 
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By the Author of ' Doris,' &c. 

IT will quite upset all our pleasant arrangements, Mark ; but I suppose 
it cannot be helped !' 

* I suppose not, sir;' and a frown contracted for a moment Mark Sutton's 
forehead as he looked up from the pile of MSS. he was arranging. 

• It's peculiarly trying just as I thought we were comfortably settled 
here for the summer.' And the speaker, an elderly gentleman, walked to 
the open window, which looked out on a glorious expanse of calm, shining, 
purple sea, without a wave or ripple on its broad surface. 
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They had come down to Westfield, a quiet little village on the South 
Coast. Robert Ashley and his friend, companion, private secretary, and 
distant relation, Mark Sutton. Mr. Ashley was an old bachelor, rich and 
rather eccentric, with a craze for the study of beetles, butterflies, and 
other phases of insect life. He lived in a pleasant sort of retirement 
at Ashley Hall, surrounded by his books, flowers, and * specimens,* of 
which he had enough to stock a special Entomological gallery at the 
British Museum. Every year he left home for three months in the 
summer, always taking Mark with him ; and now, in the very beginning of 
their holiday (if indeed what was only a pleasant change in a pleasant 
existence can be justly called so), they would have to return home to the 
Hall without having explored half the beauties of Westfield, or adding a 
single new specimen to their grand collection. 

The cause of this sudden alteration in his plans was a letter received 
by Mr. Ashley from China, a letter written by his old friend, Hugh 
Tregarvon, on his death-bed, commending to his friend's care and 
protection his only child. 

* By the time this reaches you, Robert,' the letter said, ' I shall be at 
rest for ever, and my Rose will be fatherless, motherless, friendless, 
utterly alone in the world. She will leave here at once ; will you meet her 
and bid her welcome to England ?^ 

Mr. Tregai-von did not mention that his daughter was entirely* 
dependent on her own exertions and had to make her way in the world, 
and earn her bread as a governess, or companion ; neither did the letter 
say anything of her gentle beauty, inexperience, and other matters 
which came on Robert Ashley later on quite as new ideas : he only 
thought of his old friend's daughter as homeless^ and in trouble, and 
the hospitable doors of Ashley Hall should be thrown wide open to receive 
her. So they packed up their books and papers and returned home in 
the early summer. Mr. Ashley sighed faintly as he passed under the 
3preading bushes: he was thinking of the blue sea at Westfield, and 
wondering how much time and attention it would be necessary for him 
to devote to his guest, calculating what science in general, and Entomology 
in particular, would lose by the arrival of Rose Tregarvon. 

Mark Sutton was thinking, too, what changes this stranger (whom no 
one wanted) would make in their peaceful household, and whether she 
would in any way come between him and his friend and master. 

* Probably,' he said to himself, rather bitterly ; * a woman always docs 
make mischief wherever she comes:' and then he sighed as he thought 
what life would be to him without Robert Ashley's entire trust and con- 
fidence, and undivided affection. 

Mark Sutton was just thirty years of age, and for half that period his 
home had been at Ashley Hall, and its master his only friend. He 
remembered distinctly the day he came, a glorious summer afternoon, 
full of melody and sunshine, and himself a poor, gaunt, and friendless 
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lad, charged by his dying mother to seek out her old, and only'friend and 
relative, Robert Ashley, and ask him for the old time's sake to be a friend 
to her orphan son. 

Mr. Ashley took the boy to his home, and after a time to his heart. 
He was a confirmed bachelor, though then in the prime of life, and so 
happy in his solitude that his friends could scarcely wish it altered. He 
loved his home, his library, his gardens, his specimens ; and after a time 
he loved Mark Sutton, too, for he had a large and genial heart. Mark 
was not exactly a lovable person ; his character commanded respect 
rather than affection — grave, stem, silent, almost taciturn, but rigid in the 
performance of every duty — a man, you would say at a glance, without a 
weak spot in his whole nature, to whom the necessity for love or loving 
had never come. Those who knew him intimately, and they were but 
two persons, thought differently. Certainly he loved Robert Ashley with 
a deep though undemonstrative affection, and he felt quite capable of 
hating any one that came between them. 

Even the expected presence of a young lady ' to stay ' made a great 
alteration in the whole household at the Hall — the precursor of the still 
greater change to be effected by her presence ; and when at length she 
arrived — a tall, fair, sad-eyed girl, dressed in deep mourning — Mark 
Sutton knew that there was something gone out of his life that could 
never come back again. He greeted her stiffly, and was more cold 
than usual, in spite of Mr. Ashley's efforts to produce cordiality. He had 
gone down to Southampton to greet his old friend's daughter himself, and 
already they were quite confidential friends. Rose Tregarvon was shy 
and reserved, but she was soon at her ease with Mr. Ashley. One 
glance into his honest, kind, true face, convinced her that she had found 
a real friend. * 

It was rather still life at Ashley Hall — a calm, restful, uneventful 
existence, even if a trifle monotonous. No one was ever in a hurry or 
out of temper, the domestic arrangements were all smooth and har- 
monious, and after a very few days Rose fell naturally into the way of 
things. She always poured out the coffee in the morning, gave the 
gentlemen tea in the afternoon if they came to the drawing-room, played 
for them after dinner while they played chess, and that was all they saw 
of her. During the day she wandered about the gardens and grounds, 
read, worked, or sketched ; but as the autumn faded and winter set in, 
time hung a little more heavily on her hands. Then, somehow, she 
slipped into a way of joining Mr. Ashley and Mark in the library, and 
soon they found her so useful that they wondered how they ever got on 
without her. Mark especially wondered what the room would be like on 
those gray, gloomy, winter mornings, without her fair pale face and bright 
hair. Often he found himself curiously watching her slender white fingers 
fluttering amongst the moths and beetles, and observed Mr. Ashley 
watching them, too, with rather a puzzled look in his eyes. 
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So the winter passed more pleasantly for all of them than they knew, 
perhaps, and in the early summer Mr. As)iley began to talk about his 
annual holiday. Rose thought of going away, too. She had thought of it 
long and often, but the Squire would not listen, would not assist her in 
any way to procure a situation. Indeed, he laughed at all her attempts 
at serious conversation on the subject 

'Are you not happy with us, child?' he asked one day, when she 
spoke to him more gravely than usual 

'Yes, sir, very happy ; but you know I can't stay at Ashley for ever !' 

* Can't stay at Ashley for ever ! And why not, my dear ?' 

* Because — I can't !' 

' That's a woman's reason, and very good in its way; but I must have 
something more practical,' he said, smiling kindly. * Now then, Rosie, 
your real reason for wishing to leave us ?' 

' I want to find my own place in the world ; I want to have something 
to do, and to do it ; I ^ 

*' My dear, your place is here. Your mission to make us all happy ; 
to take care of Mark and myself in our old age. Rosie, I want you — I 
can't let you go, my dear !' Then, after a few moments' hesitation, he 
laid his hand gently on her shoulder, and looked earnestly into her eyes, 
* I — want you to be my wife. Rose ! I — I love you very, very dearly !' 

* Mr. Ashley — I never thought of this !' and the colour rushed to her 
face, and as suddenly faded, leaving her paler than ever ; but she met 
his gaze very frankly and kindly too. 

' No, of course ; but I want you to think of it now, dear. I love you. 
Rose. I will try to make you very happy. I know there is little in me 
to win your affection. I am, comparatively speaking, an old man, and 
have the utmost hesitation in speaking on this matter at all. But — I 
cannot let you go, child ; my life would be an utter blank without you !' 

*I will stay, then !' 

The blood rushed to Robert Ashley's forehead, and his eyes shone with 
a strange new light ; then he bent down, and almost solemnly and very 
tenderly kissed Rose Tregarvon's golden head. * Thank you, my dear ; 
you have made me very happy, happier than I have been for thirty 
years :' and then Rose knew that she was the second, not the first, love 
of his life ; but for all that she was the dearest now. 

* It's so little to do for him,' she said to herself, when Robert Ashley 
had left the room to be alone with his great new-found happiness, to 
dwell on it with almost boyish exultation ; * so small a thing to devote 
my whole life to making him happy after all his goodness to me. He is 
so true, so loyal, so generous ! how could I help loving him ? how could 
I refuse to make him happy.?' But as she stood at the open window, 
looking far away across the park, there were tears in her eyes which 
blotted out the fair landscape before her, and without in the least knowing 
why Rose Tregarvon's heart was ver>' heavy. 
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'Congratulate me, Mark,' Robert Ashley said that evening after 
Rose had left the dinner-table ; ' I do think I'm the happiest man in the 
universe !' 

Mark looked up, and his friend's face corroborated his words ; it was 
indeed serenely and supremely happy, and looked younger by a dozen 
years than it had seemed that morning. 

* I have secured the greatest treasure of my life, Mark ; something I 
scarcely dared to hope for, even in secret, till I found I possessed it, 
and which now I could not live without. Mark, dear boy, dear friend, 
Rose has promised to be my wife ! ' 

*Rose your wife 1' 

* Yes ; no wonder Tm half out of my senses,' and Mr. Ashley laughed 
joyously without noticing the sudden pallor that had overspread Mark's 
face, or how his hands trembled. 

* I hope you may be very happy, Robert.' 

* Thanks; I shall — I must be. I love her so; and we must be 
married immediately : there's nothing to wait for !' 

* No.' 

The answer was quite mechanical, the voice cold and hard. Mark 
Sutton's eyes were fixed on the table-cloth, his hands clenched beneath it 
till the nails were buried in the firm fiesh ; his face was ghastly in its 
worn, haggard whiteness, although he listened patiently while Mr. Ashley 
dilated on his new-found joy and bright prospects. 

At length something in Mark's voice struck him, and he looked 
at him attentively, searchingly. 

' Mark, what's the matter ; are you ill .?' 

* I — don't feel quite right ; I have a strange pain here,' and he pressed 
his hand to his heart. * There, it's over ; I shall be all right presently,' 
and he rose to his feet with a wild longing to get out of the room and 
out of the house. * I'll take a turn on the terrace ; the fresh air will set 
me all right !' 

Robert Ashley looked after him with a puzzled expression, that pre- 
sently changed to one of deep pain. 

* He loves her! Poor Mark !' and there was a great pity in his voice 
— *poor Mark !' 

For nearly an hour Robert Ashley sat at the dining-room table, his 
head bowed on his folded arms. When he stood up at last all the new 
joy had faded from his face, and there was a misery in his eyes that 
found no voice in words. Rose was alone in the drawing-room watching 
Mark, who still paced restlessly up and down on the terrace. When 
Mr. Ashley joined her, shtj did not notice the change the last hour had 
wrought in him ; did not start or change colour as he came and sat 
beside her, and he noted that with a new feeling of pain. 

* Rose,' he began very gently, * when I asked you to be my wife to-day 
I omitted one very important question. Rosie, child, do you love me .?' 
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* Surely, Mr. Ashley, how could I help it ? you have been so good to 
me!' 

* The love we return for kindness, real or imaginary, is gratitude. Rose. 
I thought this morning I loved enough for us both, now I begin to think 
that a very unequal arrangement, supposing some day you were to sec 
some one you really loved.' 

' I never shall, Mr. Ashley ; indeed, indeed there is no fear of that V 

* Then you love some one already, my dear. You love,' as a sudden 
rush of colour turned her into a veritable rose, ' Mark, perhaps !' 

* Mr. Ashley, you should not say so ; it is cruel, unjust of you ! You 
have no right to accuse me of such a thing. Mr. Sutton has never 
spoken one word of love to me in his life,' she cried, indignantly. 

' I can well believe that, dear ; and I also know my Rose would 
not permit her thoughts to dwell on one who had not first sought her : 
but Mark loves you, and I think — ^mind, I only think. Rose-;— that you will 
soon learn to care about him. As for me, I must only try to find my 
happiness in my children's ^ 

* Forgive me; I did not think — I did not know,' Rose faltered: *and 
oh please, Mr. Ashley, let me go away now !' 

For answer he kissed her on the hair lightly, and left the room by the 
open Avindow, joining Mark on the terrace ; for a . few moments they 
walked up and down in silence, then Mr. Ashley paused and laid his 
hand on his companion's shoulder. 

' Mark, I once loved your mother dearly. I gave her up to some one 
she cared more about, and I have been faithful to her memory for more 
than thirty years. I love Rose Tregarvon ; but for the old time's sake, 
in memory of the love I bore your dead mother, I give her up to you !' 

* No, no, you must not ! it is too great a sacrifice ! I'll leave here 
within an hour, and never look on her face again, or on yours ! ' 

* She loves you !' was the quiet reply. * Go to her, Mark, and may 
Heaven bless you both !' H. J. B. H. 

AND ITS BENEFICIAL EFFECTS UPON MIND AND BODY. 

{Concluded from page 289.) 

Part II. 

|E have said that the advance in culture gives rise to nervous 

aflfections, which, in fact, are the prevailing diseases in an 

artificial state of society. But, on the other hand, we all 

know that nervous people, though very troublesome to their family, do 

not readily die — quite the contrary. They no doubt talk much, very 

much, of dying, but they live on, many to an advanced age. Generally 
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speaking, such nervous persons are not subject to acute diseases, 
nor to febrile affections. As regards the comparative longevity of 
the professions, we place clergymen at the head. A German statis- 
tician shows in relation to human longevity the average age of 
clergymen to be 65, of merchants 62, farmers 61, lawyers 56, 
artists 57, and medical men 56. These statistics are not to be relied 
upon, for in England the medical men occupy a much higher 
position. The average age of the labouring classes is but 41. 

One of the causes of the longevity of clergymen, as well as of 
singers, may be, and probably is, their duty of public speaking, which 
is well known is one of the best forms, not only of pulmonary 
gymnastics, but of the whole frame : it exercises both brain and 
muscles. Literary men are specially liable to the evils resulting 
from a life devoting too much to cerebral activity at the expense of 
other organs. The vigour of the brain is, no doubt, much increased 
by this activity; but the vegetative functions are carried on with 
much less regularity. The digestive apparatus suffers, the bowels 
become constipated. No wonder that literary men become dyspeptic 
from the sluggishness of the portal circulation. The debility re- 
sulting from an inactive life leads many to the use of stimulants, 
which when once contracted is not easily abandoned, and eventually 
breaks down the health. 

And here let us observe that there is no real antagonism between 

■ 

body and mind. We neither cry down the body nor unduly elevate 
the mind, as they form the whole man. The neglect of either 
retaliates upon the whole organism. The gymnastics of the Greeks 
show the great value the ancient philosophers attached to I he 
training of the body in order to preserve it in health and in strength. 
If an important part of the body be out of condition, not -only the 
rest of the frame, but the mind, will suffer more or less. Rational 
human nature demands that the body should no more be allowed to 
feed upon and to ruin the mind, than that the mind by overstraining 
its organ the brain should break up the body. They may, and 
must to a certain extent, feed upon each other in such moderation 
as is compatible with the health of the whole man. All men, in- 
cluding idiots, think, if by thought we merely indicate a succession 
of ideas passing through the brain ; but this is a mere passive con- 
dition, while real thinking requires a certain effort, a mental labour, 
from which the great majority of mankind shrink much more than 
from physical labour. No doubt the brain, the orgaa of the mind, 
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must in the first instance be passive ; that is to say, it must receive 
impressions from without or from within ; but the mind has to 
analyse and to combine these impressions, and to reason upon them, 
which requires a concentration of mental energy which for many is 
much harder work than the severest manual labour. The difference 
of men in this respect is so great, that one would hardly think them 
to be of the same species. 

The medical man and the physiologist, so far from objecting 
to brain-work and to the cultivation of the mind, consider them 
conducive to health. What they object to is the excessive or con- 
tinuous excitement of the intellectual faculties. Th^ brain cannot, 
without injury, support constant exertion, especially in one direction. 
Nothing is constant but change : change pervades the whole universe, 
and may be said to constitute a universal law. Body and mind, 
muscle and brain, require alternate repose. Wherefore even alterna- 
tions of mental pursuits, or of muscle-work, afford decided relief, 
though it can scarcely be considered as a substitute for complete 
rest Let it be understood that by brain-work we do not imply 
mere reading works of fiction, &c., in which occupation the brain is 
almost passive ; but by mental exertion is meant independent thought, 
which requires some exertion. Thus, while men and women may 
read novels without much injuring their brains, such as they are, 
no brain, however well developed, can long stand an exertion of 
eight or ten hours without eventual injury. Six hours' brain-work 
well employed will be found more effective than a longer time, when 
the ideas become confused and invention ceases. 

How much may be done by five or six hours of well-regulated 
mental work is shown by the example of Sir Walter Scott. * He 
rose,' wiites his friend Mr. Skene, * at five o'clock, was seated at his 
desk by six, and by the time his family assembled for breakfast,, 
between nine and ten, he had done enough ' (in his own language) 
' to break the neck of the day*s work ; and by nopn he was, as he 
used to say, his own man.' 

Nor did he neglect proper exercise, for his general rule was to 
be out and on horseback by one o'clock at the latest. Scott was- 
a hale man until he had to write, not exactly for his bread, but when 
he set himself the task * of writing off every shilling that he owed.'' 
Thus, while formerly he made a point of laying pen and ink aside- 
by one o'clock in the day, he now worked double, rising early, sitting, 
late, and not . unfrequently depriving himself of outdoor exercise 
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altogether. The break in his habits, with an overtaxed brain, had- 
the usual consequences. His memory began to fail him. We are 
told that in London he met at breakfast a lady who charmed the 
company with the air which she had set to his beautiful song in the 
* Pirate:' 'Farewell, farewell, the voice you hear.' Scott said to his 
son-in-law, Lockhart, * Capital words ! whose are they ? Byron's, I 
suppose; but I don't remember them.' When told they were his 
•own, he said : * You have distressed me ; if memory goes all is up 
with me, for that was always my strong point.' 

The warnings received were apparently unheeded by Scott, for 
he continued to overstrain his brain. Paralysis at length supervened, 
and the great * Wizard of the North ' was not, although Scott had 
reached his threescore and ten ; yet from his strong constitution he 
might, but for the overtaxing of his energies, like his great contemporary 
Goethe, have attained fourscore and upwards. Sir W. Scott was on 
the whole a temperate man as regards strong liquors, for he used to 
say that ' greatness of any kind had no greatcir enemy than a habit 
of drinking.' Milton, we aire told, used to take a pipe of tobacco and 
a glass of water before going to bed. He recommended * The rule 
of not too much,' by temperance taught : * In what thou eat'st and 
4rink'st ; seeking from thence due nourishment, not glutton's delight I' 
On the other hand, of Lord Byron Medwin writes : *He indulges 
rsomewhat freely in wine, and in his favourite Hollands, of which he 
drinks a pint almost every night.* Byron's friend and biographer, 
Thomas Moore, was no water-drinker either. He sings : — 

■ 

* If with water you fill your glasses. 
You'll never write anything wise ; 
For wine is the horse of Parnassus, 
Which hurries a bard'to the skies! 

The Italics are ours, for there is much truth in the last line, though 
in a different sense. Of all agents of disease, mental anxiety is not 
the least important Let any one walk through the City of Ix)ndon 
^during business and mark the hurried gait, the anxious and also the 
•careworn countenances, of many of the passengers. Most of these live 
in a state of unnatural excitement ; because it is either irregular, or 
partial, or excessive. Such perverse excitement in order to obtain 
wealth lays the foundations. of the most serious disorders of the nervous 
and circulatory systems : the cases of sudden death increase yearly. 

It will be interesting now to discuss the question of longevity, 
and to endeavour to generalise on the facts which we can bring 
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forward. Of all mammals, man enjoys the longest life in comparisorv 
to the size of his body. Generally speaking, the length of life of 
most animab depends on the length of their fetal life, which in man 
lasts about forty weeks ; for every week we may take two years of 
the duration of life. Bufifon says the duration of life may in some 
sort be measured by the period of growth. Man increases in height 
until his eighteenth year, but the development of every part of his 
body is not complete till his twentieth year. This assumed relation^ 
of the length of life has been extended to plants and to animals. 
Thus, as regards the latter, it has been adduced, — ^the dog growing 
only two years lives only twelve ; the horse is five years growing and 
lives twenty-five years, so the relation stands as one to five. There- 
is an old Highland proverb which says : — 

* Thrice the life of a dog is the life of a horse ; 
Thrice the life of a horse is the life of a man ; 
Thrice the life of a man is the life of a stag ! 
Thrice the life of a stag is the life of a crow I ' 

But the traditional long life of a stag has been questioned 

There can be no doubt that every question connected with, 
philosophical investigations must eventually depend upon the number 
of verified facts. But even the well-authenticated facts in delation 
to human longevity must be submitted to the universal law of 
averages, the value and importance of which cannot be over-estimated.- 
It is upon this law of averages that the comparatively modern science 
of statistics is founded. The Census and the Reports of the 
Registrar-General afford us the best information touching the con- 
dition of the people, and the agents ^vhich more or less affect the 
health. That temperance and well-ordered physical and mental 
exercise are great elements of longevity has been enunciated by 
sound philosophers of all ages. No doubt we find instances of 
hard-drinkers, gluttons, and men who have led a licentious life, who 
have attained a very advanced age ; but what are these exceptions^ 
compared to the large number of dissipated persons hurried on *to 
the grave ? Here, again, the law of averages comes to our aid. By 
well-regulated activity of mind and body even a weakly-constituted 
individual may preserve a tolerable state of health, while a person 
of rigorous condition may unquestionably greatly prolong his life. 
Dr. Johnson's habits were certainly not favourable to health, for he 
was a large eater and a hard-drinker during his prosperous days. 
Boswell says he could drink his three bottles of wine and not be the 
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worse for it. *No claret for me, Sir; it is the liquor for boys. 
Port is the drink for me,' said Johnson to Boswell. What was the 
result ? at fifty, when a man should be in his prime, his increasing- 
ailments obliged him to give up wine altogether for nearly twenty 
years, but at the age of seventy-two he returned again to the use of 
it. It was on his first arrival in London, when temperance wa& 
forced upon him by poverty, when he was frequently impransus^ 
that the abstemiousness he then practised invigorated his con- 
stitution, so that for a series of years he was able to pursue his 
literary labours. From the irregularity of his habits, his health 
began to break down in 1766; fifteen years before his death gout^ 
bronchitis, and asthma, rendered his life miserable ; until at length 
he was seized with paralysis — a malady to which literary men who 
have abused the functional activity of the organ of the mind by 
over brain-work are liable, especially if such powers of resistance 
have been weakened by alcoholic indulgence, finally released him. 

Many of the ancient philosophers lived to great ages. EpimenideSy 
priest and poet of Crete, is said to have attained the age of 157, 
Georgias 107, Zeno 102, Hippocrates 99, Plato 82 ; in our own 
country we have the well-authenticated instance of Thomas Parr^ 
who must have been a good deal more than a centenarian ; and it is. 
interesting to notice that Harvey, who performed the post-mortem 
examination, records that he might have lived longer but for the 
changes in his habits of life which followed his removal to London. 

Lawyers are fairly long-lived, especially if successful. Lord Home 
was 91 ; Lord Lyndhurst delivered one of his famous summing-up 
speeches when he was 90 years of age; Lord Brougham was 90 
when he died. Amongst statesmen we may note the great ages of 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, Earl Russell, and Lord Palmerston; 
they were all over 80 when they died. Literary men, especially- 
such as must write to live, are rarely long-lived. Thomas Carlyle^ 
although comparatively poor at the outset of his career, had yet by 
his marriage a competency suflicient for his moderate wants. Pen- 
sioners, whether literary or not, seem to have a charmed life. 
Clergymen, especially primates, seem to possess the secret of attaining 
length of days. 

The deductions to be drawn from what we have stated are : — 
That intellectual pursuits, even of a severe character, are not only 
compatible with longevity, but, if not excessive, conducive to it > 
even the emotions may act as a tonic, though such as are of a 
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very depressing kind will intensify the morbific eifFects of bodily 
disease. Neither does hard muscle-work militate against longevity, 
provided it is not excessive. The body has its duties to perform, 
and has consequently its rights; but the body is the servant of the 
mind, and, like fire, it is a good servant but a bad master. It is the 
privilege of the cultured mind to act not a^ the antagonist, but as 
the conservative friend, of the body. The rules of mental and 
physical hygiene cannot be neglected with impunity. Physiological 
ignorance is undoubtedly the most fruitful source of our sufferings. 
Every medical man who is brought face to face with disease must 
have heard the sick deplore their ignorance of the causes of their 
maladies; and when men and women shall be deeply convinced 
that the eternal laws of Nature have connected pain and decrepitude 
with one mode of life and health and vigour with another, they will 
avoid the former and adhere to the latter. It is strange, however, to 
observe that the generality of mankind do not seem to bestow a 
-single thought on the preservation of their health till it is too late 
to reap any benefit from their convictions. Men look upon the^ 
bodies as they do their watches, content to be ignorant of the 
mechanism of their movements. T. Robii^son, M.D. 

-^f, 

THIS is a busy age. The remark is not exactly a new one, and few 
people will be inclined to deny it ; perhaps as few will deny a 
second remark — that this is an overworked age. Certainly those who 
are workers themselves will admit this last proposition to be quite as 
true as the first; for wherever one goes the cry is the same. Great 
undertakings are imperfectly carried out *for want of time.' Great 
projects have to be postponed, or even abandoned, because the people 
who could execute them are already run off their feet with more work 
than they can manage ; every society and every institution is. in actual 
want of workers, and everywhere one finds people running after their 
work from morning till night, straining their mental and physical powers 
to the utmost, and admitting that even so they cannot get through half 
they want to do. 

Is this an inevitable state of things ? To a certain extent, no doubt, 
it may be the fault of the workers themselves in undertaking more than 
they can accomplish ; also every one who works hard at anything knows 
in what an extraordinary way work grows under one's hands, so that the 
undertaking that seemed reasonable enough at the start becomes in time 
a burden beyond what any one foresaw. But granting all this, I still 
believe that an immense amount of overwork might be saved to busy 
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brains and hands if their friends and relations would only avoid ' giving^ 
needless trouble.' To explain what I mean, here are a few illustrations : — 
You have undertaken the post of secretary or treasurer to some insti- 
tution or society, and you daily find your breakfast-table covered with 
letters of inquiry, &c., to which answers must be carefully and punctually 
sent, besides the reports, prospectuses, &c., which it is part of your work 
to draw up. Among your letters one day you find the following : — 

• My dear , 

* Mrs. has been asking me various questions about your Society^ 

and thinks it is just the sort of thing she wanted to hear of for a young protSgie of 
hers. [Here follows an account of the case.] Would you send me any reports or 
prospectuses you may have, and would you also write and tell me — [here follow a. 
string of questions] ? I hope this won't give you much trouble, but I did not 
know who else to apply to. ' Yours affectionately, 

Of course a letter like this does give a good deal of trouble, but people 
have a perfect right to make such inquiries, and you do your best to- 
satisfy your correspondent ; you write a long, carefully considered letter^ 
you exert your brains to offer helpful suggestions if the case be in any 
way a peculiar one, and you send all the printed information you possess 
on the subject. About three weeks afterwards you get the following : — 

* My dear , 

* I am so sorry to have been so stupid, but I have somehow mislaid or 

lost the letter you sent me for Mrs. , and I can't find it anywhere. I have really 

been ashamed to tell her I lost it, so would you send me as quickly as you can a. 
second edition, and I will forward it at once to her for fear of accidents. 

* Yours affectionately, * * * * * * 

I would ask any one whether this is not a common occurrence, and 
whether it does not fall hard upon a busy woman, who can just fit her 
work into her time, to have this time wasted by an event of the kind i*' 
It is all the more unreasonable because probably every woman on earth, 
whatever her pursuits may be, believes herself to be extremely busy ; is 
it not strange, then, that she does not consider how much trouble care- 
lessness and want of method cause others ? For instance, in the sending 
of commissions, I hold strongly that we should all be willing to help one 
another in little things, and that if we happen to live in a large town, or 
to go to some place noted for special productions, we should be willing to 
procure specimens for our less favoured friends and relations ; but why 
do people write, entreating you to bring them home four or five Algerian 
table-covers, or * some Vallouris ware,' without specifying size, price, or 
colour, when you happen to know that if the articles in question are not 
exactly to their fancy they will not be at all grateful to you for your 
selection? It may, perhaps, be said, that it is not overworking you to 
ask you to choose such things when you are travelling about ; but most 
women living in London have received an entreaty to go and order sdme 
dress or mantle at some special shop, have done so to the best of their 
ability, and then received a second letter to beg they will try and get thc- 
people to change the article ordered, * As you tell me it has satin bows^ 
and I particularly want velvet bows, for Charles detests satin so. If it 
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has chenille fringe, too, pray make them put beaded instead,' &c — ^al 
directions which could have been easily carried out if they had been sent 
at first, but which now involves a second journey to, possibly, a distant 
shop, and a disagreeable interview with an overworked dressmaker, who 
is naturally worried by having to undo half her work. In making ap- 
pointments, too, people are wonderfully inconsiderate, begging you to be 
at home to them at some particular hour, then writing at the last moment 
to fix an earlier hour, which obliges you to alter all your plans for the day, 
and finally, when you have spent most of the day waiting indoors for them, 
arriving much later than the time first named, and only offering some 
vague apology for their conduct. Under this head, indeed, one might 
write a volume on the amount of needless trouble that people give by un- 
punctuality and procrastination in the small affairs of life ; but a g^eat 
deal has already been written and spoken on this subject, and it is surely 
needless to multiply illustrations any longer. Every woman who works 
hard, whether in her own home or out of it, whether publicly or privately, 
must often have felt that her work would not be too much for her if only 
other people would save her needless trouble ; and I am afraid every one 
of us must own, with a prick of conscience, that we have often added to 
the work of others in some of the ways described or suggested above. 
They are very small things — granted ; but * trifles make the sum of human 
things ' quite as much now as when those words were first written, and 
considering how much trouble must necessarily fall to the lot of every 
descendant of Adam, is it reasonable, is it kind, is it Christian, to add to 
another's burdens by our own thoughtlessness and carelessness ? Every 
woman has it not in her power to assist personally in some great work, 
but every woman has it in her power by thoughtfulness and unselfishness 
to * hold up the hands ' of those who do labour for the good of others, 
and be it remembered it was by thus holding up the hands that the battle 
was won. And in smaller cases the same holds good. How much trouble 
most women might spare their tradespeople, their servants, &c., if they 
did not forget, and mislay, and confuse, as some are always doing ! 
Needless trouble given in this way filters slowly down through many 
classes of society, doing more harm, and producing more sin, than the 
origin of the mischief will ever know — in this world. We are often told 
that our education is to blame for the carelessness and inaccuracy of our 
ways in after life ; but if we are careless, and thoughtless, and * gaunless,' 
to use an Irish expression, at seventeen, need we continue so till we are 
seven-and-twenty ? or even if we are so at thirty or forty, cannot we 
improve ourselves before we are fifty or sixty? However bad our memories 
are, pocket-books and diaries can be used to supplement them up to 
almost any age ; and- as most of us wear watches, we could learn to 
look at them oftener than we do, with highly beneficial results to ourselves 
and others. We can all improve if we will really try ; and if any one 
who is conscious of guilt in some of the points mentioned in this paper 
will only set about the work, she will not find in two or three years' time 
that she has been * giving ' herself * needless trouble.' S. F. M. 
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Office :— 113 Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate, S.W. 

(Office Hours : — 1 1 to i and 2 to 4. Daily ^ except Saturdays >) 

Post-office Orders should bs made payable to K. M. Mackenzie, Gloucester Road 

Post Office f Hereford Square ^ S. IV, 

•Orders for Plain Needlework should be addressed to Mrs. Locker, as * Special 
Secretary ^^ at 80 Eaton Square; for Art Work^ to Lady Eden, 3 Loiuer 
Grosvenor Place^ S. W, ; for Drawing andPaintingy to Lady Emily Dundas, 
34 Onslow Square ; for Fancy Work^ to Miss J. G. Macdonald Moreton, 
at the W. L. G. Office, 113 Gloucester Road, S.W. ; for Knitting, to Miss 
Louise Barron, 47 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W, 

The Office reopened after the holidays on Monday, October 3rd. A 
meeting of the General Committee took place on Friday, October 14th, 
when 12 Associates were elected, their subscriptions amounting to 
11/. 19J. 

The Office having been closed for the holidays during the whole of 
the month of September there is but little to chronicle. 

Report of Work done in September, 1881. 

« 

127. Has had a holiday in the country, made doubly pleasant by the kindness 
of the lady with whom she and her two sisters were staying. They were intro- 
duced by the Guild, and stayed several weeks. 

17. A French lady writes very gratefully of her enjoyment of a few weeks 
spent with her children at Greville Cottage, her pleasure in a country life b^ing 
greatly enhanced by her knowledge of botany. She has now returned to town, 
and will be glad to hear of pupils for her French classes. 

220. Has, with her children, had the use of the same cottage in which she 
:stayed last year, and where the greatest kindness has been shown to her. 

398. Has had free admission to a Convalescent Home, her travelling ex- 
penses being paid. 

328. Has been on a visit to the country, where, in return for board and a 
small payment, she gave the greater part of her time to remodelling dresses, two 
or three hours in each day being reserved for country walks. 

l8a. Has obtained a morning engagement as Daily Governess. 

220 Letters have been received. 234 Letters have been sent out. 

Requirements for November. 

311. Daily Governess to Young Children. English, French, Music. Or Reader. 
Would give lessons in, or make translations from, the Spanish. 

123. Companion to an Invalid. Has been much valued in a former situation. 

401, German (29). Would give two hours* teaching in return for board and 
lodging. Would undertake German translations. 

17. Classes in French, drawing, and painting, or private lessons. Moderate 
termsi 

607. (30) Secretary, Daily Governess, or Teacher in a High School, 
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THAT women have no business with money is a remark one has some- 
times heard made by the men who consider the female race only 
intended for dolls and playthings. Such remarks are more rarely heard 
now-a-days than they were twenty years ago, for experience has proved 
that women may be trusted to use money in the best possible way, and," 
far from squandering it, to expend it wisely for the good of others. 
Unfortunately, however, there are women decidedly unbusinesslike,, 
women who cannot answer a letter at the proper time or pay a bill when 
due. And some of these feckless creatures are single, with properties oi 
their own, and no brother or trustworthy friend to advise them — the 
ready-made prey for promoters of specious companies promising im- 
possible dividends. 

Very rich women are carefully guarded by solicitors and trustees ; it 
is the one with just enough to live upon who so often risks the little that 
she has. A woman receives 120/. per annum from money invested for 
her by some prudent relative in 3 per cents. She finds the income small, 
and is obliged to deny herself many little luxuries that others with even 
smaller capitals than her own enjoy. One morning she receives the 
prospectus of a company offering a large and increasing dividend, based 
upon what assumes to be the most careful calculations. Six per cent 
would double her income, and she thinks that very probably she would 
get 7 or 8 per cent. Mrs. So-and-so has shares in a Limited Liability 
Company, and cuts quite a dash with the income she derives from a 
capital no bigger than that invested in the Funds by her own over- 
cautious friends. Why should she not do as well with her money ? So 
the first plunge in speculation is made, and the despised 3 per cents 
rejected for their fascinating rival. The consequences are generally not 
far to seek. In too many cases they mean utter ruin,, in nearly all con- 
siderable loss. Just now shoals of prospectuses are being spread over 
the land. Gold mines, silver mines, tin mines, companies for the manu'- 
facture of every possible commodity, all display their wealthy charms on 
the advertisement sheets of newspapers, or enclose their description in 
those oblong envelopes that encumber our breakfast tables. Few know,, 
or, if they have been told, remember in time, that nothing worth having' 
in the way of shares finds its way into the country, into quiet parsonages,, 
and the homes of retired spinsters. Speculation is not a woman's game, 
yet, like every other species of gambling, it has a strange fasdnation for 
them. Here is a case in point. Some years ago two maiden ladies 
unexpectedly came into a fortune of 20,000/., a sum that about doubled 
their previous income. They were both quiet people, living in a small 
country town, with no temptations to extravagance. They possessed 
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sufficient for every luxury they could desire ; in fact, were looked upon 
by their neighbours as decidedly wealthy people. Unluckily one of 
them, and that the controlling spirit, evinced a talent for dabbling in 
shares. Never anything very risky or speculative, but a constant buying 
and selling — an unceasing change of investments. By a not uncommon 
fatality every change produced a loss, and in the course of fifteen years 
the 20,000/. was reduced to 15,000/. This loss of two-fifths of their 
fortune made them reflect ; advised by their solicitor, they replaced their 
inoney in Government securities, and by great exercise of self-denial 
allowed it to remain there for the rest of their lives. In this case the 
loss never really injured the sufferers ; they had always lived consider- 
ably within their incomes, and its reduction, even by a considerable part, 
did not take from them a single comfort. 

My next case is a sadder one. A governess after years of hard work 
found herself in possession of a sum of 1000/., partly the result of her 
own economy, partly the gfift of a relative, lent on a mortgage that paid 
her 40/. per annum. In an evil moment she came across the prospectus 
•of a Welsh coal mine, and on the list of directors was a name she 
recognised as that of one of the chief mine-owners in the Principality. 
For the first five years 10 per cent was guaranteed, and she was not 
.business woman enough to^know that such guaranteed interest means 
payment out of capital. Unfortunately, the mortgage had just been paid 
off, and her money was temptingly ready to her hand. Without con- 
sulting any one she wrote for shares, and by return of post received 
notice of their allotment. The same day a letter appeared in the Times 
from the coal-owner whose name had been her principal inducement, 
-disclaiming all connexion with the company, and stating that the name 
belonged to another individual. This letter for a moment staggered our 
friend ; but reperusal of the prospectus revived her belief in the innate 
goodness of the scheme. Besides, she had paid the allotment-money, 
and the feminine mind is always jealous over small losses ; and then she 
thought. Might not this coal-owner be jealous of such a promising con- 
x:em, and be induced by trade interests to injure its credit .'* Anyway, her 
heart was set on that company, and into it went all her living, restrained 
by no considerations as to the advisability of putting all her eggs into 
one basket. For two years the 10 per cent was regularly paid, then 
came the crash, and a bundle of papers was all that represented her 
1000/. These are both true tales ; and now that the Company mania 
threatens to again invade England, they may prove seasonable warnings 
to some discontented souls gifted with sanguine imaginations and a 
modicum of prudence. 

But it is not only in great things that women are reckless and un- 
businesslike. The payment of bills is a very weak spot. Many a woman, 
who would feel herself insulted if called dishonourable, allows her bills 
to accumulate and remain unpaid from simple carelessness. A bill is 
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received, glanced over, and pushed into a drawer, to be paid when con^ 
venient. Out of sight is out of mind, and the debt remains forgotten for 
perhaps another three months, or even six. By that time other bills 
have been run up, and the money that should have paid the old one has 
been spent on something, else. The principle (?) never to waste your 
ready money in paying your bills actuates, quite unknowingly to herself, 
many a woman's business arrangements. A little foresight, a little 
arrangement, would prevent many money muddles, much discomfort. 
If it is not possible to pay for a thing when bought, the purchase should 
be entered in an account-book, that the real state of the finances should 
appear, and the credit balance not look deceitfully large. What would 
be thought of a trader who ordered goods on credit from all sides and 
kept no account of what he bought, no check upon his liabilities? 
Suppose that a woman receives her money quarterly, pays her bills 
half-yearly, there is a great risk that, without some efficient check, the- 
money that should have paid those bills gets spent in some needless 
way, on some unnecessary ornament, or amusement, or one of those 
hundred- and- one trifles on which money can be wasted. Some people 
have money for everything but payment of their debts, yet never mean 
to be dishonest. The surest remedy for this state of things is ready- 
money payment ; but when this is not possible greater care should be 
taken over accounts and memorandums — a tighter hand should be held 
over any money the purse may contain. No spending on luxuries 
allowed while necessaries are bought on credit. Above all, workpeople 
should never be kept waiting for their money. All agree that thriftless- 
ness is the English working-man's besetting weakness, few consider how 
much this thriftlessness is fostered by being so often forced to wait for 
his wages. A carpenter finishes a piece of work ; he does not get paid 
at the time, but he knows that the money is, as he calls it, * safe,' and on 
the strength of it he immediately buys something on credit. When he 
receives the money it is already due to the baker or the grocer, and does 
not seem half as valuable as it otherwise would, and a spirit of thriftless- 
ness is encouraged. 

All the preceding applies chiefly to women who are employers 
possessed of means.* Now a word about the workers for pay. Does 
not the unbusinesslike qualities of women appear amongst them ? Over 
and over again complaints appear of the unpunctuality and want of 
thoroughness amongst lady- workers. Promised work not executed at 
the proper time, and work not coming up to the standard of excellence 
exhibited in samples sent, — these are amongst the crying sins that ruin- 
many fair chances for female employment. So few women comparatively 
realise the fact, that when they enter the great army of workers their sex 
cannot be taken into consideration ; they must do a fair day's work for a 
fair day's wages, and be determined to face and overcome the same, if 
not greater difficulties, than men . have to encounter. Thoroughness 
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should be the working-woman's constant aim ; superficiality will always 
be her strongest temptation. 

The next twenty years will, probably, see even greater progress in 
women's work and education than the last twenty has done. Just now 
the wonder is, not that so many women are unbusinesslike, but that any 
can properly conduct the affairs of life. Until recently a girl was kept 
carefully ignorant of all business matters, and helplessness was con- 
sidered both feminine and pretty. First the father, then the husband, 
was held responsible for her maintenance ; if the former died before she 
had secured the latter, she was dependent on her family, or forced to 
become a governess, until illness or the infirmities of age forced her into 
-some asylum, or perhaps the workhouse. 

Of such unbusinesslike matters as failing to acknowledge receipt of 
letters there is not room here to speak. Only let every reader take the 
matter to heart and seriously strive to do her best to take away the idea 
that some men still entertain of woman's inherent incapability for 
business. D. K. W. 

^arobftent anij (tto^operatibe ?Enion foe JlJaomen eitsafi^^ 

in dSlntatmH WSSLoxk. 

[We gladly give publicity to the following paragraph, describing one step 
about to be taken in consequence of the article entitled * Co-operation among 
Governesses,' which appeared in the August issue of this Gazette^ and to which we 
refer those of our readers who desire further information on the subject.] 

A Meeting will be held at the Somervillc Club, Mortimer Street, 
in the month of December, with the view of forming a Union to assist 
in various ways Women engaged in Educational work. From the letters 
which have appeared in these pages, it is proved that agents exact large 
fees for work which could be done at very small cost if governesses and 
employers would combine ; therefore it is proposed to have a Free Agency 
attached to the Society. Again, the union of many would enable help to 
be afforded to young students, the sick or aged, who have no resource 
but the charity of friends or an appeal to the public. All members of the 
Society would have a claim on its funds in time of need. 

Persons interested in the subject can obtain further particulars by 
applying to Mrs. Applebee, Holly Grove, Bushey Heath, Herts ; or to 
Miss Wallace, Yarlet, Stafford. 



Michaelmas Prizk Competition. — The following papers have been received. 
The first three are accepted ; 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 are under consideration for acceptance, 
partial or otherwise. The remainder, with the Editor's thanks, are not altogether suit- 
able for publication, and will be returned to the writers early in November. 



T. Doing Without Things. 

2. Accomplishments — their Use. 

3 Work for the Workless. 

4. A Worker's Life in the Good Old Times. 

5. Chances and Changes of a Colonist's Life. 

6. Retail Trade. 

7. Lady Nurses for Children. 

8. Emigration to California. 
q, Every-day Influence. 



10. Nursing in Typhoid Fever. 

11. Englishwomen of To-day versus English- 

women of Yesterday. 

12. Englishwomen and the Church of England. 

13. Hope. 

14. Domestic Service. 

15. Visits to Labourers' Wives. 

16. Two Short Poems by * R. R. K.' 
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Women's Emigration Society.— Hon. Sec, Mrs. Walter Browne,. 
38 Belg^'ave Road, s.w. — Since the last Report of this Society in the 
September number of our Gazette sixteen emigrants have sailed to- 
different colonies, and news has been received of those who left for 
Queensland early in the present year. All the latter have found em- 
ployment, at salaries varying from 25/. to 80/. per annum. One youngs 
girl of nineteen, who left England last year, is Nursery- Governess, at 
30/. a-year, in a situation where her mother acts as Housekeeper. She 
receives a salary of 40/.,. together with board and lodging for a younger 
daughter, so that the family have the comfort of being all together. 
Respectable girls, as servants for Canada, are in much request. 

Society for the Protection of Moderate Dressers; or,. 
S. E. G. Association. — The arrangements for founding this Society, the 
object of which was described in the Gazette for September, are not yet 
sufficiently advanced to permit of its final prospectus being published this 
month. Our readers will be glad, however, to learn that interest in the 
subject is increasing, and that the restrictions on materials, and many of 
the limitations upon the form and style of costumes, originally suggested, 
are likely to be withdrawn. It is felt that too great liberty cannot be 
conceded to the members of a Society which exists only to consult the 
convenience, and promote the welfare, of those who join it, and that 
the first draft of Rules should be as elastic and as little prohibitory as 
possible. It is also suggested that a reconsideration of the standard 
costumes should take place whenever it is called for by a majority of 
the members, and not at any fixed period, such as that named in 
Regulation IX., which, together with Rules VI. and VIII., and the 
amount of the Annual Fee required from members, are subject to- 
revision. Exception has been taken to the initials *S.E. G.,* and it 
is proposed that those of *H.E.B. E.,' which, besides being con- 
isidered a more euphonious word, stand for Health, Economy, Beauty, 
and Elegance, should be substituted. We much regret the loss of the 'S.,*" 
which protests so conspicuously for that Simplicity which, under the cir- 
cumstances, seems so especially valuable, and perhaps some one may hit 
upon an equally satisfactory combination, which shaH include that very im- 
portant element in a gentlewoman's dress. We understand that some com- 
petent dressmakers are ready to supply calico patterns, or to execute orders 
for the dresses, as at present recommended, upon very reasonable terms ;. 
and practical experiment will, perhaps, decide many questions impossible 
be dealt with satisfactorily by theory alone. Communications upon the 
subject of this Society are therefore still requested by its promoters, and 
may be forwarded to the S. E. G. Association, care of the Manager, Work 
and Leisure^ 187 Piccadilly. 

. The Governesses' Home, Les Bruy^res, 3 bis Rue GaliMe, Paris.— 
We are requested to correct an error which accidentally crept into our 
report of this Home in the September Gazette^ and to mention that the 
charge is 14 francs per iveek^ and not per day as therein stated. 
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iclcrostics. 



Sohitions to Acrostics in 'Work and Leisure" may he addressed, *W. & L. 
Acrostic, care of Miss Blake, i Campden Houses, Kensington ;' and correct ones 
sent in before the i^tA proximo will be acknowledged in the Gazette. Bound copies 
of the * Year-book of Women s Work," and of 'Work and Leisure,' will be pre- 
sen ted to those who send in the most correct answers before December i^th, 1881. 



Correct Replies to Acrostic XX VII L 
have been received from * L. E. J.,' 
* Castellain, * and * Firenze.* 



ANSWER TO ACROSTIC XXVIIL 
I. CocX*. 2. yf cquaintanctr. 3. Brag. 



DOUBLE ACROSTIC XXIX. 

Proem and Title this as well, 
What follows will its own tale tell ; 
Your duties o'er, and time to spare, 
You'll find both use and pleasure there. 



I. * O well for him whose 



is strong. 



He suffers, but he will not suffer 
long.' 

2. Fair Lydian Monarch, at thy feet he 

lies. 
And, clothed in woman's garb, the 
distaff plies. 

3. In Tragedy she played great parts, 
Our eyes suffused and touched our 

hearts. 

4. A state and city both in me, 
Expressed in letters six here see. 

5. I'm to be found on Prussian soil, 
Where delve the stalwart sons of 

toil. 

6. Neleus and Chlaris gave him birth, 
And Pylos owned him king. 

7. Think not that in yon columns file 
Thy conquering troops from distant 



CHEAP WOOLS. 

Many ladies who knit for the poor 
may be glad to learn that wool slightly 
soiled can be obtained at the Targe 
warehouses at a great reduction in 
price : the best Double Berlin, for in- 
stance, at 2s. 6d. per pound. The 
colours which appear to fade most are 
Drabs and Scarlets. Other kinds, in 
odd quantities, for knitting stockings, 
excellent in quality, at 2/., usually 6s. 
These are frequently perfect in colour, 
but have bc^n opened from the original 
wholesale-sized bundle for * samples.' 
For those who make soft balls for 
bazaars or sale this wool is admirably 
adapted, as, when cut, the very slight 
soil would not be seen ; and if the 
colours be too sombre, a little addition 
of a bright colour is always possible.- 
The cost of the wool would be slightly 
increased by the carriage, which pro- 
bably might amount to gd. per pound ; 
less if larger quantities are taken. 
Orders will be received, if accompanied 
by a remittance, at the rate of 3^. 4^. 
per pound for Double Berlin, if addressed 
to The Principal, London Institute for 
the Advancement of Plain Needlework, 
2 Connaught Street, Edgware Road, w. 

RECEIPTS. 

['AUman's Penny Cookeri'-book,' 463 Oxford 

Street.] 



Is Blucher yet unknown ? 



Chub. 



Beef-Tea Custard.— Put the yolks 
of 2 eggs and the white of i into a 
basin. Add gradually a J of a pint 
of beef-tea and a pinch of salt. Butter 
two very small tins or cups, pour in the 
custard, cover with buttered paper, and 
set them in a saucepan of boiling water 
to steam fifteen to twenty minutes. The 
water must come halfway up the cups ; 
it must boil when they go in, but not 
after. If the water bubbles, the custards 
bubble and are spoilt. Good hot or 
col^; ^ViU turn out in a shape. 

Wanted : 2 eggs. J pint beef-tea, salt. 
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assoilt maxims. * 

* Fly Idleness ; which yet thou canst not fly 
By dressing, mistressing, and compliment. 
If these take up thy day. the Sun will cry 
Against thee ; for his light was only lent. 
God gave thy soul brave wings ; put not not those feathers 
Into a bed, to sleep out all ill weathers.' q Herbert 

* I SLEPT, and dreamt that life was beauty ; 
I woke, and found that life was duty. 
Was thy dream, then, a shadowy lie } 
Toil on, sad heart, courageously. 
And thou shalt find thy life will be 
A noonday light and truth to thee.* 

Julia Goddard : The Search for the GrdL 



* What shall I do to gain eternal life ? 

Discharge aright 
The simple dues with which each day is rife ? 

Yea, with thy might. 
Ere perfect scheme of action thou devise 

Will life be fled ; 
While he who ever acts as Conscience cries 

Shall live though dead.' Schiller. 



* For love's relief comes in the putting out 
A hand of help to others ; there refills 
A cup of joy for the poor parchM mouth. 
Where any aid be asked by the beloved. 
Love lives in giving ; and his wing is maimed 
But in rejection of his precious gifts. 
Hath he not clothed himself in sacrifice — 
Perchance at first unwittingly, but last 
To wear the purple as a regal robe. 
Conscious what raiment best befits a king V 

Millicent : by E, F, Bymie. 

* When you are doing gt)od, be careful to do it in a good way. If you 
want to advise any one, or give comfort or help, or grant or refuse any 
request, study to do so in the best way : that is, with a pleasant coun- 
tenance, gentle words, and cordial, sympathetic expressions, so that each 
may see the good you wish to do him . . . This may be called the flower 
of love, which thus renders itself most acceptable and gains the good will 
of all.' ' Diario Sptrituale, 
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Madam, — I venture to ask the assistance of your Magazine in venti- 
lating the subject of the mischief Overwork is doing among young women, 
and in suggesting a partial mitigation of the evil. Some years ago women 
worked too little ; now many are in danger of working too much and 
overstraining themselves. Is there not a middle course? How would 
it be if those who can afford to do so had the option of working half-time ? 

It has long been well known that children who worked in factories, and 
were therefore taught at school only half the day, took the prizes from those 
who worked in school double the time. May we not learn from this the 
advantage of a variety of employment ? In many large families, where it is 
highly desirable that some of the daughters should add to the bread- 
winning power, it may not be necessary that all should be remuneratively 
employed during the whole day. In smaller ones, a mother might more 
easily spare one daughter at a time than two or either always. For solitary 
single women a reservation of power may often be of more value than larger 
earnings. Suppose a young woman goes out as a telegraph clerk ; why 
should not she and a sister or friend arrange with their employers to 
succeed one another regularly in the middle of the day, taking morning 
and afternoon work alternate weeks, each receiving, of course, half pay ? 

I grant that there would be the drawback to the office of teaching 
two 'prentice hands instead of one ; but against this may be set the 
advantage of getting fresher and therefore more efficient work. Miss A. 
having worked from eight till half-past twelve goes home. Miss B. 
comes at half-past one an^ stays till six. Will not the work be better 
done, say, between four apd six o'clock, by the latter than it could be 
by Miss A., who would by that time have borne the burden and heat of 
a long day .'* Half-time work would be far less likely than full work to 
be interrupted by illness, or by the necessity for taking frequent holidays. 
The young women would, so to speak, wear better. To spend half of 
each day in their homes, whether in domestic duties, quiet pursuits, or 
in the open air, would save the brain, spare the nerves, and obviate 
many of the other objections to a working-life for women. Surely this 
would be a more wholesome life than labouring in one groove throughout 
the working days of the week, and then spending the hard-earned half- 
holiday in amusement, now more than ever strained after, though in 
many cases an additional fatigue to hard-worked bodies and brains. 
Half-time would also tell greatly to the gain of employers by the facility 
it would give for getting additional work done at times of sudden pressure 
of business. The lack of this is at present one of the great objections 
to employing women, as men can work overhours with impunity. The 
option of half-time might also bring voluntarily into the labour-field many 
useful and cultivated women, whose characters might be strengthened 
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and their wits sharpened by the discipline of daily employment, but who 
-shrink from entirely giving up their home lives and congenial pursuits 
without the pressure of absolute necessity. Possibly fresh fields of 
employment might open out for them without spoiling the labour-market 
for the more needy. 

Half-time might be applied to nearly all the callings for which women 
go out from their own homes — clerks, seamstresses, engravers, daily 
governesses, &c. Often it may happen that the sister who is the drudge 
at home wearies of her monotonous round, and envies these others their 
independence. They, on the contrary, think her life restful and enviable. 
Let them try taking turn and turn about. 

The miserable cases now of common occurrence ought with half-time 
and reasonable care to become rare. Girls are breaking down and dying 
of paralysis and other diseases of old age before they are thirty. The 
half-time system would fit in well with a new project now under discussion 
regarding homes for young women of various grades who need that pro- 
tection while employed in London. 'A recent article in Mission Life 
strongly advocates their being thus established as members of the family 
instead of being isolated and independent units in lodging-houses. A 
difficult question; but might not its difficulties be diminished and the 
boarders even become welcome additions to a domestic circle by sharing 
the home duties of the daughters, while the daughters take a share in the 
professional duties of the boarders ? The lives of all would thus be more 
full, more complete. Let it be clearly understood that I only advocate 
the half-time principle when it is not absolutely necessary to strive for 
the largest possible remuneration, regardless of consequences. 

Earnestly hoping that this subject may be taken up by abler hands, 

I remain, your obedient servant, L. C. 

P.S. — Since writing the above, I have heard of two cases where half- 
time and alternate working have been tried with success. 

Madam, — May I make a suggestion in "behalf of the musical readers 
of your magazine who, on principle, deny themselves even the cheap 
music now published ? Many of these have a good collection of instru- 
mental and vocal music lying by useless, from various reasons, but chiefly 
because * variety is charming,' and vice versd. Might not a system of 
exchange loans be set on foot among those to whom music is a delight, a 
consolation, a noble study, but a drain on slender purses? In case I 
should find any sympathising in my project, I lay before the readers of 
this letter the rough plan which has occurred to me, and which is, of 
course, open to suggestions and modifications : — 

I. The Society to consist of a limited number of Associates (borrowers 
or lenders, or both), and a Secretary. 2. Each Associate to pay an annual 
subscription of is. to the Secretary. 3. Each Associate to send list of 
pieces offered, or desired, as loans, monthly. 4. The Secretary to dovetail 
wants and offers as well as circumstances permit, putting lenders into com- 
munication with borrowers, and also to circulate a list of those pieces not 
applied for among the members. Yours truly. Piano. 
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Advertisements for insertion in this Supplement should be forwarded^ prepaid^ to 
Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, w., with the words ^Advt. W, dr» L,^ in the 
left-hand comer of the envelope^ before the 7.2nd day of the month. They will be 
inserted at the rate of is, 6d. for 30 words, and 6d. for every additional 8 word^. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. If kept standings a reduction wilf 
be made of 10 per cent for three, and 15 per cent for six months. , 6d. extra must 
be forwarded when tlte Advertiser gives no Address, and requires Answers forwarded. 
Advertisers wishing their Advertisements to be renewed will oblige b y stating the same 
as early in the month as possible. 

Answers to all Advertisements in this Supplement, to which no other address 
is given, should be culdressed, *Care of the Manager, Work and Leisurej 187 
Piccadilly, W.,* and must contain a stamped envelope whenever a reply is desired. 



A LADY of great experience offers a 
HOME in her family to a Child 
requiring Sea Air and the advantages 
of a large and airy country house on the 
South Coast. Her youngest Daughter, 
aged 6, who is being educated by an elder 
sister, who possesses considerable talent 
as an Artist, and a share in her lessons 
could be arranged for. For terms apply 
to Vesta, c/o Manager, Work and 
Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

A YOUNG Widow Lady desires Em- 
ployment as DAILY SECRE- 
TARY or COMPANION, or as 
CHAPERON or COMPANION, to 
Young Ladies travelling or residing 
abroad. Is Musical and accustomed 
to travel. Address K., c/o Manager, 
JVork and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

CHAPERON, COMPANION, or 
LADY-HOUSEKEEPER. -Re- 
appointment desired by a Lady of Birth, 
Education, and Experience. Highest 
references. Peculiarly fitted for care 
of Motherless Girls. Thoroughly con- 
versant with Household Management 
and Social Duties. Very fond of young 
people of all ages. Address Clotilde, 
c/o Manager, Work and Leisure, 187 
Piccadilly, w. 

LADY - HOUSEKEEPER.— A 
Gentlewoman of considerable ex- 
perience and ability in the conduct of 
a Household, and especially recom- 
mended for a position of responsibility, 
desires an Appointment. She is of 
good birth, and would be found of great 
value in the supervision of a Home 
where there are Motherless Children. . 
Apply A. E. S., c/o Manager, Work and' 
Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. •; 



EMPLOYMENT AGENCY FOR 
WOMEN (Servants excepted), 
(conducted by Miss Phillips, 42 Somer- 
set Street), in connexion with Work 
and leisure. Terms : Correspondence 
and Registration Fee, is. On an En- 
gagement being concluded, a Fee of 5^. 
will be charged to each party. OflSce 
hours, II till I o'clock. 

OITUATIONS WANTED by 

Miss B. — Morning Engagement in 
London as Governess, or Travelling 
Companion to a Lady. Good 
French and Music. 

Miss C. — Governess to Young 
Children. English, and good 
Music. Needlework. Can play 
Organ. 

Miss H. — Resident Governess or 
Chaperon. English, fluent French, 
good Music, grammatical German. 

Miss E. — Experienced Governess. 
English, good Music and French. 

Miss N. — Teaches English, fluent 
German, French, Music, Latin. 
Prepares for Cambridge Exam. 

Miss L — Age 20. Governess to 
Children under 12. 

MISS PHILLIPS desires to acknow- 
ledge Parcel of Clothes from 
Miss J. and Miss G. Under-linen and 
Boots are always very acceptable. 

WANTED, by a Widow who has 
had experience in Nursing, a 
Situation asNURSE or COMPANION 
to an Elderly or Invalid Lady; can 
also help at Dressmaking, or in Waiting 
on Young Ladies. Good references 
from Ladies who have known her from 
childhood. Address Mrs. Creed, 90 
Seymour Street, Euston Square. 
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COMPANION TO INVALID, by a 
Widow Gentlewoman (42). GcKxi 
Housekeeper, Manager, and Nurse. 
Accustomed to Nervous, Epileptic, and 
Mental Cases. Address A. 42, c/o 
Manager, pybrk and Leisitre Office, 187 
Piccadilly, London. 

ENSINGTON PARK, W.— In a 
Small Private Family (two Sisters), 
a Drawing-room, Bedroom, Dressing- 
room, with Board. Inclusive terms 250 
guiheas. Address R. R. R., c/o Messrs. 
Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

A WIDOW LADY, experienced in 
Housekeeping and Sickness, de- 
sires an immediate engagement in any 
Position of Trust — either as HOUSE- 
KEEPER and COMPANION to an 
Invalid Lady, Matron in a small Insti- 
tution, or Secretary and Amanuensis. 
She is well qualified to act and can be 
very highly recommended. Address L., 
c/o Manager, Work and Leisure^ 187 
Piccadilly, London. 

REQUIRED, the position of GO- 
VERNESS to one or two Little 
Girls, t » act as Companion, or Help a 
Lady in light duties. Comfortable 
home of primary importance. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Address C. S. T., 
c/o Manager, Woi-k afid Leisure ^ 187 
Piccadilly, London. 

A NAVAL Officer's Daughter seeks 
j\ a SITUATION. French and 
German acquired on the Continent. 
Could act as Travelling Guide, and 
take part in Housekeeping. Terms 
moderate, with a Comfortable Home. 
Good references. Address L. Ferguson, 
26 New Cavendish Street, w. 

CHAPERON or COMPANION to 
Young Ladies or Delicate Girls. 
Widow, age 41, seeks such a post. 
Has been much abroad. Highest refer- 
ences given and required. Address Mrs. 
O., c/o Messrs. Stillwell, 22 Arundel 
Street, Strand. 

WANTED, a SITUATION for a 
Girl of 13, whom it is desirable 
to remove from home influence. She 
has been trained in Housework in a 
Lady's house, and is strong, teachable, 
and honest. Apply to Miss HOCKIN, 
Belmont House, Painswick, Gloucester- 
shire. 



A YOUNG Lady, aged 19, is willing 
to give MORNING LESSONS 
Gratuitously to Young Children. Bible 
instruction not included. Address E.L., 
70 Finchley New Road, N.w. 

A GENTLEWOMAN residing in the 
picturesque and healthy town of 
Conway, N.Wales, desires to meet with 
Two Leidies to BOARD with her for 
the Winter Months, who would value a 
reBned and comfortable home. Terms 
3af. a- week each. References exchanged. 
Address S. A., Plis Bach, Conway. 

A LADY by Birth and Education 
seeks a Situation, either as 
LADY-HOUSEKEEPER in a Gentle- 
man's Family, or as COMPANION to 
a Lady. She has filled both positions, 
and can give most satisfactory refer- 
ences. Address R. F., Ldzells' Grove, 
Birmingham. 

A LADY desires Re-engagement as 
COMPANION orGOVERNESS. 
Thorough English, French, German^ 
Music, and Drawing. Five years' re- 
ference. Address R., c/o Horwood's 
Library, 52 Seven Sisters* Road, N. 

TWO Excellent UNFURNISHED 
ROOMS on First Floor to be Let 
in a Lady's house near Victoria Station. 
Excellent situation. Suitable to Lady 
or Gentleman who is engaged during 
the day. Apply M. F., 20 Claverton 
Street, South Belgravia. 

FURNISHED APARTMENTS in 
Ma I DA Vale. — Drawing, Dining, 
and Three. or Four Bedrooms, to be let 
together or separately. Good Cooking 
and Attendance. Address Mrs. E. 
Barber, 3 Cunningham Place, Maida 
Vale. 

A LADY DELINEATES CHAR- 
ACTERS from HANDWRITING 
or PHOTOGRAPHS for 15 Stamps. 
Address H. H., care of Mrs. G. Smith* 
Bungay Road, Halesworth, SuflToIk. 

RIBBON MANUFACTURERS' 
REMNANTS.--An assorted Box, 
containing Plain and Moire Failles, 
Plush, &c. ; or all Black if preferred. 
Send P. O. Order, 6s, Address Mary 
Taylor, 3 Hood Street, Coventry. 
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MM. M., 98A Southampton Row, 
, Russell Square, w.c, can highly 
recommend the following, for whom 
application should be made by letter 
4>nfy : — 

1. Active Lady Housekeeper or Com- 

panion. First-rate testimonials. 

2. Companion ; clergyman's daughter, 

agreeable and capable ; or as 
Housekeeper. 

3. Daily Governess; accustomed to 

Boys ; \v. c. district preferred. 
Lady's Certificate, Home and 
Colonial. 

4. Housemaid ; from Country. 

5. Clergyman's Daughter, 19, either 

as Nursery Governess or Com- 
panion. Musical. 

6. Useful Maid ; good Needlewoman. 

7. Young Ladies'- maid; good Dress- 

maker. 

8. Trustworthy Servant as Plain Cook 

or Housemaid, for Hastings or 
St. Leonards. 

9. Lady- Help ; very useful and do- 
j mesticated. Willing to go to 

Colonies. 

10. Under- Housemaids, 16 and 18. 

11. French Resident Governess. Dis- 

engaged Nov. 9. Very good 
accent, pleasing in manner and 
conversation. 

12. Resident Finishing Governess. 

Music, French, German, both 
acquired abroad. Highest tes- 
timonials. 

MRS. APPLEBEE, Holly Grove, 
Bushey Heath, Herts, will have 
Three Vacancies for GOVERNESS 
STUDENTS at Christmas, for which 
early application should be made. 
Terms 10 guineas per term. 

CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES. 
—Divinity, English Literature, 
History, Algebra, Arithmetic, Latin, 
French, German, Italian, Drawing, and 
Painting. Address Vera, Mr. Nicholls, 
Baker, Bushey, Herts. 

INDESTRUCTIBLE Soft Animals. 
Hand-painted Tiles for Hot Water 
Cans. Socks or Stockings knitted. 
Prices on application. Address Miss 
Birch, Telegraph House, Great Yar- 
mouth. 



Now ready, small cr. 8vo. cloth, 2s,6d. 

IRRESPONSIBLE PHILAN- 
THROPISTS : being some Chap- 
ters on the Employment of Gentle- 
women. By £. Genna. 

London : Kegan Paul, Trench, 
& Co., I Paternoster Square. 

THE Editor of JVbrl' a7id Leisure 
wishes to recommend a young 
Schoolmistress, personally known to 
her, for the charge of a small Girls* or 
Mixed School. She has had experience 
as Pupil Teacher and Assistant, and 
would exert a good influence over her 
Scholars. 

AN Austro- Hungarian Lady, who 
speaks French and pure High 
German, and can Teach the Rudiments 
of Italian, desires a Situation in a Pri- 
vate Family or School. Has lived in 
America and had considerable ex- 
perience. Address Vigna, c/o Manager, 
Work and Leisure^ 187 Piccadilly. 

A TRAINED NURSE, who is also a 
Lady and an earnest Churchwoman, 
is required by a Deaconess' Institution. 
She should be suitable for Private 
Cases and willing to Nurse the Poor 
also. Salary 30/., with Board and 
Lodging. Apply L. H. D., c/o Man- 
ager, Work St' Leisure^ 187 Piccadilly. 

UNITED KINGDOM BENEFI- 
CENT ASSOCIATION.— Votes 
for the next election, or money for their 
purchase, are earnestly solicited for an 
Invalid who has long been trying for 
an annuity. Full particulars given by 
Miss Burrell, 121 Gloucester Ter- 
race, w. 

BEAUTIFUL Drawn Linen Cake, 
Fish, and Dessert, Cloths — in Six 
Lovely Designs — u. yi, each. Counter- 
panes ; Tea, Sideboard, Tray, and 
Toilet-cloths to order. Li§t. Address 
Miss Clifford, 160 Commercial Street, 
Newport, Monmouthshire. 

ELEGANT Sideboard, Toilet, Lun- 
cheon, and Gipsy Table-cloths — 
rich German Damask — commenced 
lovely old German and Russian Em- 
broidery Designs, materials to finish. 
4J. dd, each. Address Miss Clifford, 
160 Commercial Street, Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire. 
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OPTKCmDGUnBDLhrOlE, 

42 Somerset Stkxbt, w. 

CLASSES FOR DRESSMAKING I 
CLASSES for EMBROIDERY I 
Six Lenons for One Gmoea. 

PLAIN NEEDLEWORK taagjbt 
from the Black-board on Geometiie 
pnncip]es< Eight Lessons for One 
Guinea. Class on Tfausday moininsi 
at lasa 

Evening Class in Dressmaking fos 
Ladies* Maids. 

Classes held in Schools or Private 
Families hf Arrangement. Terms for 
the Snburbs, Six Lessons for ay., in a 
Class of Six. 

Several Vacancies for Yonng Ladies 
as Apprentices. 

Orders for Church and Fumitnre 
Embroidery are earnestly requested. 

Early application should be made to 
the Hon. Sec, 42 Somerset Street, 
Portman Square. 

School of Technical Heedlework FumI. 

1881. 

Miss Millard ;^o 10 o 

The Committee earnestly desire to 
raise farther Subscriptions and Dona- 
tions to carry on the School. 

GOTERNESSES' HOME AMD AfiEMGT, 

No. 9 St. Stephe:^'s Square, w. 

NOW ready for the reception of In- 
mates. For terms, &c., apply to 
the Lady Superintendent. 



Gtaxtlewomaii'B Home-work 
ABSOdatioxL 



ORI^RS requested for EDGINGS 
m CROCHET, TATTING. an4 
EMBROIDERY, at Teiy modente 
prices. Also DOLLS' CLOTHES 
and BABIES' SHOES. Address Mis 
B. M. BuKNXTy St BCadc's Vicmnee^ 
Swhiton. 
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fiDRUlOIEH'S SELF-HBLP 

IM8TITUTK» 
Bakbk Stuest, Postman Squaki. 



OMLT. 



ORDERS FOR NEEDLEWORK Of 
EVERY DESCRIPTION thank- 
folly received, and promptly execated 
at moderate charges. 

Art Needlework of every kind finished 
or commenced. Special Designs eae- 
ented to order. 

Ladies' Under-linen; Children's 
Clothes; Clothes for the Poor; Dolls, 
and Dolls' Clotheai; Fancy Work of all 
kinds; Illnminations, Carving, Leather 
Work, &c., always on Sale. 

Lessons given in Plain and Fancy 
Needlework. 



Begistiyfor 

Govemsflses, Lady-Hoosekaepers, 

Companions, Ae. 

Full paiticulaiB may be obtained of the 
Secretary, 

Miss M. G. LuPTON, 1$ Baker Street. 
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A FEW WORDS TO THE MOTHERS OF LITTLE CHILDBEN. 

New Edition. 32010. sewed, price 2d, each. 100 at half price. 

' A capital little manual. . . . May be read by mothers of all ranks.' 

School Guardian, 

A FEW WORDS TO SCHOOLMISTRESSES. 

New Edition. 32010. sewed, 2d. each. 100 at half price. 

' We hail with cordial welcome a short paper simply headed, "A Few 
Words to Schoolmistresses," which puts them on their guard against those 
cnril communications which may be infesting the intercourse of their scholars. 
The lines are draWn with a firm but delicate hand.*' — The School Guardian, 
'A wise and potent little tract.' 

MissEllice Hopkitts* Report to a Comtnittu of Convocation, 



BATCBAAB8, 187 yZCCA»Z&&T, &OVBOV. 



isroTicE. 

The Subscription (of 3^. 6^. post free) for * Work and Leisure^ for 
1882, may be forwarded in the course of t/ie next two months^ or before 
Jfanuary 1, to Messrs, Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly^ ik, by Postal Orders. 

The Publishers will continue to supply the Magazine during 1882 to all 
present Subscribers wlw Jtave not given notice before January i of tJuir wish 
to discontinue ity and the account tvill be forwarded with that number. 

Will be readyi January 1, 1882, 
In crown 8vo. limp cloth, price 2s. 6d. post free, 

Tbe Eiiglisliwoman's Tear-Book for 1882. 

Being a New Edition ot 

'THE YEAR-BOOK OF WOMAN'S WORK.' 

TOGETHER WITH 

A DIRECTORY OF ALL INSTITUTIONS EXISTING 

FOR THE BENEFIT OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

By L. M. H. 



CONTENTS as follows .— 

PARTS I and H. 

Art (Wood Engraving, Wood Carving, China Painting, Printing, Plan 
Tracing, Stained Glass) — Artificial Flower-making — Bookbinding — 
Book-keeping — Census Statistics by Allerdale Grainger — Civil Service — 
Cooking Instructors— Education — Emigration — Home Employments — 
Industrial Work — Medicine, a Profession for Women — Money Matters 
as they affect Women — Nursing — Printing — Reporters, &c. &c. 

PART m. 

A Directory of all Institutions existing for the Benefit of Women and 

Children, being a New and Revised Edition of the FIVE GUIDES, 

already published separately, price 6d. each, as follows : — 

Part I. — Industrial Schools and Young Women's Institutes. 
Pa.rt II. — Hospitals, Convalescent and Boarding Homes. 
Part III. — ^Associations and Homes for Penitents, &c. 
Part IV. — Educational and Technical Institutions, 

and List of Public Schools, Colleges, &c. 
Part V. — ^Associations for supplying Sick Nurses, Sisterhoods, Employment 

and Emigration Societies, Charities, &c. 

Orders for early copies of the above should be sent in before January i. 

The Directory will be corrected (after application to the Institutiofis them- 
selves) up to'dcUe. This edition will also contain an entirely new chapter upon 
* Medicine as a Profession for Women^^ aftd other fresh matter. 

HATGHARDS, 187 PIGGADILLT, LONDON. : 



For Training Ladies as Elementary Teachers. 



Fees for Board, Lodging, and Instruction, from £2o to £^oper 
m, exclusive of Books. 



Ladies who will have completed their eighteenth year before the ist of 
next January aie eligible for admission next yeai, or they may join the 
Preparatory Class at bnce at a fee of 3/. per month. Immediate applica- 
tion should be made to the Lady Principal. 

The Annual Report of this College, lately issued by the Committee, 
contains this passage : — 

' Notwithstanding the over-supply of Teachers, and the large number 
of them out of employment, the Principal has been able to obtain suitable 
eng^ements for those Students who left the College at Christmas. She 
has indeed received many more applications for Mistresses than she could 
supply; and she finds that there is still as great, if not a greater, demand 
than ever for thoroughly Trained Teachers who are capable of undertaking 
positions of responsibility and trust. Well-educated ladies, earnest-minded, 
and not under twenty-three years of age, may fee! assured that thq" will 
not have to wait very long after their two years' training has expired, 
before they meet with work which is both interesting and fairly remune- 
rative. The large number of untrabed Teachers, who under existing 
regulations are allowed to compete with those who have received a regular 
training, has undoubtedly lowered the general rate of salaries ; but for the 
larger and better schools, tolerably good salaries are still obtainable, the 
difficulty being to find suitable persons to undertake such posts.' 
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2707X033.— All Communications relating to the Business arrangements of 
' Work and Leisure,* Orders for the Magazine, Inquiries for Terms of Advertising, 
Instructions respecting Advertisements, &c., should be addressed to * The 
MANAGER of Work & Leisure,' Messrs. Hatchard's, X87 Piccadilly. 

Contributions and Letters, virhether private or for insertion in the Periodical, 
should be addressed to the EDITOR only, < To be forwarded.* 



Christmas Prize Competition. — This will be judged in Janttnry^ and acknowledged in 
' Work and Leisure ' for February. Competitors should send in articles not later than 
December 31, and are requested to attend to the follo^ving regulations: — 

Articles should be written on one side of the paper only ^ and contain the name of writer and 
her full address y together with a nom de plume should she not wish her own signature to appear y 
and may be addressed to * The Editor, Work and Leisure, care of Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Picca- 
dilly, London, w.' They should have the words * Prize Competition Article,' together with the 
nom de plume of the writer and date of despatch on the left-hand side of the cover. A separate 
letter, containing a fee of 6d. in penny stamps^ which will cover postage andretum^ should be 
posted at the sanu time and with the same superscription. 

They should be on subjects within the scope of the periodical ^ and suitable to the general 
character of its contents. For some suggestions on these points readers are referred to the article 
on Prize Competition in the Gazette for April. 

' ' ' ■ — ^ ' ■ 

Notices of ^Th^ Alice-School at Darmstadt,' Mrs. Genna's work upon * Irresponsible 
Ph i lanth ropy,' and other works ^ are unavoidably postponed. 
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Part III. 

IN our last paper upon this subject we noticed an 
'.International Union of the Friends of Young 
Women of all Nations/ whose head-quarters is at 
Neufchdtel, and also the largest English organization existing 
for the same purpose, viz. the Girls' Friendly Society. Before 
passing on to the consideration of other Associations it will 
be well to repair an omission, and to mention that each of these 
Societies publishes a book containing the names and addresses 
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of persons who have promised to befriend young girls ; the 
only difference being, that in the Lists published by the 
G. F. S., Associates are only pledged to befriend members of 
their own Society, while no such limitation appears to attach 
to those for whom the interest of the Swiss Society may be 
claimed. These Lists, and the opportunity they afford for 
commending girls to the care of responsible persons in far-off 
localities, is one of the greatest advantages offered by either 
of these Societies ; for it follows that if the name and full 
address of even one lady in every town willing to befriend 
stranger-girls were widely known, none need fall, at any rate 
from ignorance, into the snares laid for them. 

Another large Society — the- Young Women's Christian 
Association, whose Central Office is at 17 Old Cavendish 
Street, London — also adopts this plan of publishing the 
addresses, both in London and the provinces, at which ladies 
hold Bible and other classes for young women, together 
with the Reading-rooms, Clubs, &c., opened in the same 
connexion ; and though these are primarily intended for 
the advancement of higher spiritual life among its members, 
who are all professedly members of some Christian body, 
yet there can be no doubt that any girl or woman in 
distress, however little answering to this description, would 
either be assisted or advised where else to apply for aid. 
Tt would be a great advantage to the ultimate cause for 
ivhich all these Societies exist — the protection and higher 
welfare of young and, more or less, friendless women, at a 
distance from their natural homes — if in this department of 
their Avork they were in any way able to combine their forces. 
It should in no way compromise the different principles — 
religious, social, or moral — upon which each especially desires 
to work for the good of its proUg^es^ if on this one point of 
addresses only they would consent to unite. If, for instance, 
the addresses of those ladies who are willing to be. applied to 
in behalf of girls from a distance, in any town in Europe, 
could be gathered into one book, and copies presented to the 
Railway Station, the Post Office, the Public Library, the 
Police Court, or any other place at which reference to it 
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could be easily made, many might be saved from applying to 
undesirable sources for information, or from listening to the 
false friend accidentally met in street or omnibus, whose 
cruel kindness leads them the first step in the way to a 
terrible fate. On this point the venerable Earl of Shaftesbury 
has spoken most strongly, and * Caution to Young Women 
and Girls seeking Employment' has been, at his recom- 
mendation, widely circulated. It states that ' young people 
are entrapped under false pretences into bad houses, chiefly by 
means of personal solicitation, advertisements, and registry 
offices ; therefore young women and girls ARE HEREBY 
WARNED to avoid conversation with strangers of either 
sex, and neither to answer advertisements nor apply to 
registry offices, except under the guidance of a trustworthy 
friend.' 

Commending the suggestion thus roughly thrown out to 
the authorities of these excellent Societies, by whom any 
feasible plan for rendering their work more effectual will, we 
feel assured, not be lightly rejected, we must to-day pass on 
to the consideration of other Societies, which may be termed 
sister efforts to that great * Girls' Friendly Society ' which we 
may describe as the Queen of them all. If ' The Young 
Women's Christian Association,' founded in 1857, to which 
reference has just been made, may be called an elder sister, 
the Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young Servants* 
— which arose out of the work of the late Mrs. Nassau Senior 
when she was Inspector under the Local Government Board 
— may be called the twin sister of the Girls' Friendly Society. 
Founded about the same time, this Society determined to try 
and deal with the 'servantgalism' of London — as the poor little 
maids, who at the age of thirteen and upwards take service as 
'general servants,* a title preferred by them to the perhaps too 
graphic descriptive term of 'maid-of-all-work,' have been styled 

* The Central Office of this Society is at 14 Grosvenor Rpad, West- 
minster, close to Lambeth Bridge, and it has a Central Home for Girls 
at 22 New Ormond Street, w.c, a Laundry Home at 3 Cambridge Villas, 
Crown Road, Fulham, and twelve Branch Offices in different parts of 
London, and deals with about 3000 girls in the course of the year. 
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en masse — and it has endeavoured, without any denomina- 
tional restrictions as to its workers, and with no qualification 
beyond that of need in its members, to do in the back-streets 
and slums of London what the G. F. S. is accomplishing 
in the country parishes and small towns of the provinces. 
It has been in no spirit of rivalry that the Council of the 
G. F. S., later on, determined to open an Office and to estab- 
lish Lodges in London. The Centralising spirit of the age, 
which makes it necessary for almost every large Society 
to have at least a pied-d-terre in London ; the numbers of 
country girls who flock to town, or pass through it on 
their way to other parts of England ; the extent of the 
work to be done in London ; and the obligation laid upon 
the promoters of the G. F. S., by their three central rules, 
to uplift the banner of Purity, as distinguished from that 
of even Repentance and Reform, in every corner of England ; 
are sufficient excuses, were any needed, for the introduction 
of this Society into proximity with the Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation, and both have always worked in the greatest 
harmony. 

In the words of its Prospectus, this Society aims at be- 
friending * young girls from thirteen to twenty years who 
are in, or entering, domestic service, and are exposed to 
peculiar dangers and difficulties from the want of home 
protection.' The Central Council is in communication with 
many of the Pauper Schools, and the girls on leaving for 
service are placed by the Guardians under the direct care 
of the Association, who report periodically to the various 
Boards. A large number of 'Visitors' work in connexion 
with the Central Office at 14 Grosvenor Road, West- 
minster, and others with the Committee of each of the 
many Branches, and in a Home and Laundry. The Metro- 
politan Association does not lay any denominational re- 
striction upon either its workers or members, availing itself 
of the aid of good women of any form of faith who are 
capable of influencing for good or befriending girls of any 
class who are in need, and making especial efforts to follow 
up and protect, as its name imports, young servants, especially 
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those who pass out into service from the Workhouse or 
District School. A most interesting paper, published a few 
months ago in Macmillafis Magazine^ by Mrs. S. A. Barnett, 
describes this branch of its work ; and also a paper on * The 
Work of the Ladies/ by the same writer, printed by request 
of the Council, and which may be had post free for 3^^. from 
Mrs. S. A. Barnett, St. Jude's, Whitechapel. 

It is not surprising however, that, having regard to the 
multitude of girls of the working classes throughout the 
country who at the comparatively early age of from thirteen 
to twenty are more or less independent of parents and family 
life, a further agency still was required to work in other 
large towns besides the Metropolis, unfettered by the restric- 
tion of the third central rule of the G. F. S. — invaluable as 
this is, for the reasons which have been stated. Even those 
who two or three years ago were most loath to recognise 
the fact of the low standard of morality in the working 
population — and, alas ! it is said, no longer confined to them 
— :are now forced reluctantly to confess that for immediate 
use a more elastic standard, and one that allows of the grace 
of true Penitence as at least a counterpart to that of Inno- 
cence, is needed. Without entering into the dispute which 
has raged about the intrinsic advantages of the two Societies, 
or the relations in which they stand to each other, few will 
be found to deny, that if the G. F. S. is to maintain its high 
standard, numbers of girls in many places must remain out- 
side its influence. This being the case, no one who does not 
subordinate the good of the girls to tlie (supposed) good of 
the Society will fail to rejoice that a very comprehensive 
agency has been organized, specially adapted to the require- 
ments of large masses of working girls, and which may be 
introduced without any prejudice to the action of the G. F. S. 
in populous localities ; while as a good leaven it may work 
simultaneously among them, and prove in time that good 
leaven which shall leaven the whole lump. Besides the fact 
that many women well-conducted could not conscientiously 
join the G. F. S., there is the additional objection, that where 
this Siociety is the only one offered to them, many who are 
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eligible themselves are unwilling to join because they dislike 
any appearance of separation from, or reflection upon, their 
companions. Truly, in those walks of life, friendship has 
duties and claims of which we are little aware. Whether, 
indeed, th6 third central rule would ever have been instituted 
had women of the educated class known a few years ago 
what sad experience has now taught them of the customs, 
habits of thought, and conditions of life, among the working 
class, is a question difficult to answer. The fact remains, 
and few will regret it, that this nile Aas been insisted upon 
as the central and essential principle of the Society. This 
being so, let all who feel that the organization of the 
Young Women's Help Society is more adapted to their own 
neighbourhood fearlessly inaugurate it in those localities to 
which its conditions seem better suited, retaining the cus- 
tom which, we believe, has never been departed from by 
the founder of the Society, Mrs. Papillon — that of receiving 
into the G. F. S. all young girls whose characters can be fully 
ascertained, and trusting to its wise and quasi-maternal care 
— that of helping them to keep their characters in the fiery 
scenes of temptation through which they may have to 
pass. 

We can hardly describe the scope and mode of action of 
the Society better than by summarising its Rules, and giving 
as much of its first Report as space will permit. From a 
study of its constitution two distinctive features of the 
Society will be made clear, — that it is self-governed, the 
power radiating upwards from Workers and Clergy, instead . 
of these being elected by the Council ; and that the govern- 
ment of the Society is practically in the hands of the Clergy 
of the Church in England. 

* Members are young women of good character, who receive a card as 

Associate * on admission, and may attaiin to full Membership anH 
receive the Member's card after six months. 

1 , ■ ■ ■ ., I . • 

* If it be not tpo late to make such a suggestion, it seems to us that the Wotd 
' Candidate * or Probationer would be more suitable for this trial stage than that 
of Associate, which in other Societies generally indicates a higher and closer, 
rather than a less, degree of membership. 



i Guardian Members. — Communicants who hdp in the work of the 

Society, 
t ^r£7r>t^rj.— Communicants who subscribe to the Funds and under- 
take definite work in the Society. 
Branches are under the direction of the Parochial Clergy, form their 

own rules in conformity with the Constitution, and subscribe 2s. 6d 

or upwards to the Diocesan Council. 
Diocesan Councils are under the direction of the Bishop, and consist 

of Clergy Delegates from every Branch in the Diocese. 
Central Council consists of elected representatives from the Diocesan 

Councils, and also forms its own rules in conformity with the 

Constitution. 
The Executive Committee at the present time consist of the following, 
and there is a Committee of Reference of about twenty other names of 
influence, among them that of Miss Beatrice Fell, 19 Old Mall, Clifton, 
who is Referee for Theatre and Ballet Girls : — 



Rev. S. E. Perry, Chairman, 
Rev. W. W. La Barte, Hon. Sec. 

The Ladv Jane Levett, Referee for 

Sick Department. 
The Lady Augusta Noel, Referee for 

Young Wofnen in Business. 
The Lady Georgina Vernon. 
Hon. Mrs. Askew, Referee for Farm 

Servants. 

Mrs. Fortescue. 



General Lynedoch Gardiner. 

Colonel Geary. 

Miss GOOLD, Organizer of Band of 
Travelling Workers. 

Rev. C. P. Greene. 

Mrs. Philip Papillon, Referee for 
Factory Girls. 

Miss Western, Manager of Circulating 
Library. 



General Secretary : Miss DiMOCK, Y. W. H. S. Office, 29 Queen Square, w.c. 

I/on. Treasurer : F. A. Bevan, Esq. 
Bankers: Messrs. Barclay & Bevan, 54 Lombard Street, E.c. 

REPORT. 
The first aim of the Y. W. H. Society is to provide a parochial 
organization for the purpose of helping young women of the working 
classes to lead Christian lives. There is, therefore, no external con- 
trol, but Branches work under the direction of their parochial clergy; 
financial assistance is afforded by the giving of grants whenever possible, 
and nothing is required in return beyond the almost nominal payment 
of 2S. 6d. annually from each Branch, this payment being more for the 
purpose of linking together the Branches than for any pecuniary profit. 
The duty of the Executive Committee is to assist in the forma- 
tion of Branches, and to connect them one with another, until 

t A foot-note to this rule in the original suggests that Guardian Members may 
be selected from among the forewomen and heads of rooms, &c. ; and this, taken in 
connexion with the rule that Workers must be Subscribers, points to the conclusion 
that the latter are expected to be women of independent means ; but as it must be 
difficult to draw the line, it would seem simpler if these could be merged into one. 
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Diocesan Councils are established This Committee met quarterly 
for the first half year, but owing to an important addition to the 
machinery of the Society, it was afterwards found necessary that the 
meetings should take place once a-raonth. This addition was the 
formation of a band of travelling workers, who, with the consent of 
the. clergy, visit parishes, address meetings of parochial workers and 
gatherings of working girls, and do all in their power te assist in 
starting Branches, the Society undertaking to defray all travelling 
expenses. The Branches of Chatham and Congleton have already 
availed themselves of this great help, and have been visited by Miss 
Goold, the originator and organizer of the scheme. 

It is obvious that subscriptions are greatly needed by a Society 
which gives so much substantial parochial help. That such help is 
needed is evident by a glance at the many thickly populated parishes, 
a large proportion of which consists of working girls; and it is 
believed that the Society requires only to be more widely known to 
enable it to spread rapidly, though at the same time the formation of 
Branches cannot be lightly undertaken, since, real work for the young 
women forms an integral part of the Constitution of the Society. 
The annual income of the Society at present amounts only to 35/. is. 
Annual subscriptions are therefore earnestly requested. 

It is noteworthy that seven out of the eleven Branches of the 
Society so far enrolled are working amongst factory girls — a class of 
the vastest importance, both numerically and socially, yet hitherto 
all but untouched. Large masses engaged in associated labour are 
necessarily exposed to special evils, but though the need of Christian 
aid and influence is great, the class under consideration is excep- 
tionally difficult of access. The following statement made by the 
Bishop of St Albans, one of the Presidents of the Society, who has 
a personal knowledge of its working, corroborates what has been said : 

* Of all agencies for good set on foot among the young women engaged 
in our factories and workshops, I know none that can be compared to the 
Young Women's Help Society. I consider its establishment to be a 
blessing to the young women themselves, to their parents, and to the 
whole Christian community. T. L. St. Albans. 

^ Danbury^ April i2y 1881.' 

Branches of the Y. W. H. S. have been formed at Col- 
chester, Gloucester, Droitwich, Coggeshall, Chesterton, Sutton 
Courtney, Congleton, Chatham, Ford, Burbage, Bildeston, and 
Battle. 
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By the Author of ' Ellen Mansel,' ' Women as Authors,' kc 

IN these days of hard work, when so many are wont to speak with a sigh of 
the 'Good Old Times/ when they imagine all was smooth sdiling, and real 
talent never failed to be recognised and rewarded, perhaps a very brief sketch 
of a life lived then may not be without its use. 

Frances — generally known as Fanny — Burney, was bom in 1752, She was 
the daughter of the celebrated Charles Burney, Doctor of Music, who, we are 
told, rose to so much eminence in his profession, chiefly because his musical gifts 
were not his only ones : he was also a fair artist and poet ; and his mind was 
expanded by constant intercourse with other men, both his equals and superiors 
in intellectual power. Fanny was his third child, called a * dunce ' by her school- 
fellows ; and with apparent reason, for at eight years old she did not even know 
her letters. Her grave, shy manner, won for her the title of *01d Lady,' yet in 
spite of all her mother had no fears, for undeqieath this very quiet exterior her 
eye, at least, could see powers of mind which only needed opportunity to develop 
into something great. She knew that by the child's habit of observing all that 
came under her notice she was receiving an education better than that acquired 
by a multiplicity of so-called * lessons,' though to the casual observer she appeared 
an uninteresting and stupid little girl. Unfortunately, this fond mother died when 
Fanny was only nine years old, and very soon after this she was removed from 
the boarding-school where she had only been sent during her mother's illness, and 
which was the last to which she ever went. Her sisters were afterwards sent to 
school in Paris, but her father dreaded the influence on his impressionable little 
daughter ; and perhaps in his secret heart thought that she was not one to profit 
much by a residence abroad. Any way she was kept at home, and her ' education ' 
was of the most desultory character, — no regular training, no set lessons; she 
sat at her father's knee, listened to the conversation of his clever friends, and in 
the many lonely hours that she spent scribbled poems and stories. 

It is impossible in a short sketch like the present to give any detailed account 
of her childish days, biographies of her exist which will well repay the trouble of 
reading ; it is only on the more leading events of her life that I wiah to dwell. 
I will therefore pass over the amusements with which even her lonely childhood 
was diversified — her father's second marriage, which, fortunately, his children 
liked, albeit a bonfire was made of poor Fanny's MSS. by her stepmother — and 
look in on her deep in the ^\oi oi Evelina^ which was destined one day to 
make her famous. Little heed did the crowd of artists, peers, and Church 
dignitaries, who were visitors at her father's house, pay to the shy girl who 
shrank into a corner and rarely spoke a word, yet she was taking mental notes 
of all that passed, and the future showed how much use she made of the 
opportunities thus enjoyed. Evelina was written in the form of a diary, and at 
first was kept a great secret, though after a time peeps of it were allowed to 
her sisters and to * Dear Daddy Crisp,* an old bachelor, at whose house Fanny 
and her father were frequent visitors. English grammar was then rarely taught, 
and only a few highly educated ladies took up Latin as a study, so that Fanny's 
English was by no means perfect, though exceedingly good for the times in 
which she lived (when Maria Edge worth had not entered her teens, and Jane 
Austen was u baby) — times in which 'persons' and 'cases' were often totally 
disregarded, even in the correspondence of eminent people. Years after the 
first cottunencemcnt had been madey Evelina was brought nearly to a conclusion. 
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Now, how was il to be published ? She knew nothing of publishers, or all the 
expenses consequent upon the * bringing out ' of a book ; moreover, she wanted 
the authorship to remain secret, for which purpose she had taken infinite 
pains to write her MS. in a feigned hand. All this very much increased her 
difficulties ; but at last she mustered courage to write to a well-known publisher, 
sending him all that she had completed, and promising the remainder the following 
year. The answer she directed to be sent to a coffee-house, from whence it was 
etched by a young brother, who thoroughly enjoyed the joke. It was merely 
to the effect that it was impossible to treat with anonymous writers ! Her next 
effort was more successful, but here the completion of the MS. was insisted upon. 
This was, so far, encouraging ; but now a scruple of conscience seized her as to 
how far it was right to rush into print without her father^s leave. She took a 
favourable opportunity of asking for it just as he was starting on a short visit. 
He gave his permission readily, but hurt her dignity by treating the matter as 
a joke, and laughingly telling her to be sure to preserve her incognita. 

In 1778 Evelina, or A Young Lady^s Entrance into the World, made its 
appearance, Fanny first being made aware of the fact by hearinjg her step- 
mother read the announcement at the breakfast-table. Then, indeed, a triumph 
followed. For the MS. she only received 20/., which, however, she thought 
munificent; and it was not until six years afterwards, when her second novel, 
Cecilia, appeared, that she derived any pecuniary advantage from her labours. 
Evelina stood entirely on its own merits, and received a marvellous reception. 
The publisher was besieged to learn the author, and scarcely credited when 
he pleaded entire ignorance. There was scarcely a drawing-room where a 
copy was not to be seen ; scholars and statesmen sat up all night to peruse it ; 
and Horace Walpole and Anstey were spoken of respectively as the authors. 
At last her father discovered the secret, and then it no longer remained one. 
Fanny was the heroine of the day, invitations poured in on her on all sides, 
and the great Dr. Johnson welcomed her warmly to his table, and gave her 
a large share of attention. He had known her before, but from this time the 
acquaintance grew, and until the time of his death she continued one ' of hb 
greatest friends. She remained, we are told, unspoilt by all the flattery which 
she received, and writes : ' Half would have made me madly merry, all serves 
only to depress me by the fulness of heart it occasions.* Space utterly fails 
me to dwell upon the years that followed. After a time Fanny made an 
attempt at writing comedy, but her friends did not think it worthy of the 
author of Evelina, and persuaded her to suppress it. She submitted with a good 
grace, feeling sure that their judgment was sound, though, of course, she some- 
what regretted the time that had been spent over it. It can be well understood 
that as soon as Fanny Burney became the ' fashion ' quietness was at an end, and 
constant visits in high quarters, many of which, however, she thoroughly enjoyed, 
occupied much of her time during the next eight years. Then she was induced, 
at the earnest desire of her father, and after a hard struggle, to undertake a post 
where her time was so engaged that her pen had entirely to be set aside, dnd her 
life became so hard an one that after five years she had to relinquish it, utterly 
broken down in health, which it took a long time for her to regsdn. 

In 1786 she became Keeper of the Robes to Queen Charlotte, wife of 
George III. We cannot suppose that her Majesty was fully aware of all poor 
Miss Burney had to endure, greatly owing to the tyranny, almost amounting to 
cruelty, of a certain Mrs. Schwellenberg, who occupied the post just above her in 
the Queen*s service. Miss Burney rose at six, and was engaged in constant 
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attention on the Queen's toilet for some hours every day, the remaining time 
being, spent in the alteration of her own or her Majesty's dresses, and playing 
cards with Mrs. Schwellenberg. Such an ordinary day's routine ! Is it surprising 
that she was utterly worn out at the end, and quite incapable of any literary 
effort ? When she attended the Queen on a visit the work was still harder ; and 
on one notable occasion at Oxford, but for the kindness of some of the University 
Dons, she and her companions would have been well-nigh starved. These 
gentlemen, however, arranged an impromptu tea and coffee repast for them in a 
corner, the unfortunate attendants taking it in turn to stand before each other 
whilst they snatched the food, it being a breach of etiquette to eat in the royal 
presence ; afterwards, Miss Burney and a few others slipped away into a side- 
room, and whilst they were sharing some bread and fruit which a gentleman had 
brought the Queen suddenly entered I They all started to their feet, the bread 
went into their pockets, the apricots were squeezed in their hands ! What would 
a * lady help ' of the present day think of treatment such as this ? Yet it was 
more the fault of a system than of the Queen as an individual. Her attachment 
to Miss Burney was undoubtedly great, yet was the royal service a true bondage ! 
The King's terrible illness, when Fanny was one of the very few attendants 
allowed to share the seclusion at Kew ; the weary * drawing-rooms, ' when she 
was sometimes eighteen hours in attendance ; the absence of any yearly holiday, 
which almost necessitated the entire abandonment of old friends ; all these things 
combined at last induced her to break her misery to her father. It is much to 
his credit that, although he had hoped great things from the royal favour, he at 
once urged her to resign, and deplored whilst he saw the necessity. It was a 
long time before Queen Charlotte would allow her to leave ; not, indeed, before a 
severe illness gave too sad a proof that her health could not stand the strain upon 
it longer. Then her Majesty yielded, and when the time for parting came a most 
affecting farewell was taken, specially with the princesses, who had often by their 
love and sympathy soothed Fanny in her weary work. The Queen said many 
kind things to her on leaving, and tears came into her eyes as she gave her good 
wishes for the future, and, rather against Fanny's will, made arrangements for her 
to receive a pension of 100/. per annum. It is well here to mention that the 
Queen's affection for Miss Burney continued as long as she lived. When Camilla 
came out she gave permission for it to be dedicated to her, and sent the then 
Madame D'Arblay a present of one hundred guineas, saying, *Tell Madame 
D'Arblay it is for the paper — nothing for the trouble.* No sooner did Miss 
Bumey's retirement become known than her old friends flocked round her once 
more. A driving-tour did a great deal for the restoration of her health ; and in 
1793, two years after her resignation of the royal service, she married a General 
D'Arblay. It was not thought a sufficiently good match by her friends, simply, 
however, on the score of his poverty, as almost all his property had been lost in 
the Revolution. She managed, however, to overrule all objections; with peace 
and quietness, she said, she could once more resume her pen, and her love for 
General D'Arblay was so great that she did not fear the future. 

I must bring this paper to a conclusion, and cannot give even a sketch of 
Madame D'Arblay's married life. In spite of troubles arising from the relations 
existing between France and England about this time (1800-15), scanty means, 
delicate health, which once necessitated an operation, and the loss of friends, it 
seems to have been one of great happiness. She had, however, the bitter trial of 
outliving her husband. He died in 1818, from the effects of a kick from a horse 
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some time previously. Very shortly before his death he managed to sit nearly 
upright in bed, and taking his wife's hands in his said : *ye ne sais si ce sera le 
dernier mot, metis ce sera la demiire pensee — notre riunion,^ They were the !ast 
words he spoke, but the riunion was not to be for two-and-twenty years. For 
her son's and only child's sake, Madame D'Arblay strove to rally from this 
terrible blow ; but it was a long while before she could make up her mind to 
see any but her nearest relations. At length, on Jan. 6th, 1840, she passed 
away ; she had reached the ' great age of eighty-eight, had outlived almost all 
her friends, and was thankful to enter into her rest 

Let this brief sketch of her life at least teach us three things : — First. That 
success is not to be gained by a few short weeks or months of work. Second. 
That in the ' good old times ' employers were as hard to please, publishers e^ven 
more exigeant, than in our own. Third. That lives of toil, of self-denial for the 
sake of others, of working for the support of those dear to one, were not things 
unknown ; and that then, as well as now, many a woman enjoyed the calm satis- 
faction of doing her duty in that state of life unto which it had pleased God to 
call her. May we at least in that respect follow in her steps, and, if good for us, 
we may expect to reap the same reward. L. £. M. 



iJtetail JEralre.* 

RETAIL Trade, or, to give it its other name, * Keei)ing a Shop,' is in 
many ways a risky thing; it is not a business to be taken up 
without due consideration. But for ladies who, having a small amount 
of capital and a real turn for business, are yet obliged to earn their living, 
it might not come amiss as a means of obtaining a livelihood. I am 
afraid, however, that most ladies would shrink from it, and would feel a 
kind of false shame at serving over a counter, and being at the beck and 
call of any one who should come into the shop. They would think they 
had lost caste, that they were ladies no longer, and that their friends 
would drop off and leave them. But a lady is always a lady, whatever 
her surroundings are ; and there is nothing to be ashamed of in trying 
to earn a modest independence in any way in which you can best do it 
Many women do not know what their capabilities are until they have 
been compelled by necessity to take up some business or profession, and 
then, perhaps, they find out afterwards tha,t this was just the one thing 
they could do well. I am not intending in this article to advocate shop- 
keeping in particular as an occupation for ladies, but only to suggest it 
as a m^ans of earning a livelihood, and to give a few hints and statistics 
which may be of use to any lady who has made up her mind to try it 

I have said above that some capital is necessary in setting up a 
shop; there is, however, one kind of shop which can be commenced 
with very little capital, and that is a retail dairy. It is also the surest 

* The writer of this paper kindly allows of communications upon the subject 
being addressed to her initials, c.o. Manager, Work and Leisure, by any lady de- 
siring further information iot practical purposes. 
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and the least risky, for the customers are regular, and, though the profits 
are not large, the money is quickly turned over. Besides the regular 
daily supply of milk to customers there is a ' counter trade,' which I have 
heard is the most profitable ; that is, milk sold over the counter and paid 
for on the spot. It is the regularity of the daily consumption of milk, 
eggs, &c., that makes a dairy pay, for the profits are small — only 2d, in a 
dozen of eggs, 3}^. on a gallon of milk, and butter about the same. 

When the sale of regular dairy produce is on a satisfactory footing, 
there can be added potatoes and other vegetables, such as carrots and 
turnips ; also chocolate sweeties, and the various other articles you see 
in small retail dairies. A dairy is hard work, and work that never ceases ; 
it goes on Sunday and Saturday alike. No lady who is not strong should 
undertake one. From early morning, when the first milk-carts come in, 
till ten or eleven at night, you are not free from interruption ; and on 
Sunday morning the milk has to be sent out as on the other days : 
besides which the dairy must be kept open between services, and a strong 
girl must be engaged to carry out the milk to customers. As an incentive 
to those who contemplate this line of business, I may' mention that I 
know of an instance where a lady, who had to be dependent on her own 
exertions, set up a retail dairy, supported herself and two young relatives, 
and at the end of four or five years sold the goodwill of her business for 60/. 
This goodwill she made entirely by her own exertions, and with the pro- 
ceeds was able to stock a shop in another line of business not so laborious. 

The percentage of profit on toys is far greater than that on milk and 
other dairy produce; but it requires some capital to stock a toy-shop, 
and you will have to wait longer for your returns. Of course, if you have 
capital enough you can buy the goodwill of a business ; but I am writing 
principally for those who, having little * capital,' must make the business 
for themselves. I and other members of my family have frequently 
bought toys, dolls, &c., at the wholesale warehouse for Christmas-trees, 
and we got them at a discount of 25 per cent ; for the retail trade the 
discount is still larger. I cannot say exactly what it is, but fancy it to be 
30 to 35 per cent. Toys sold retail at id, each I have got for gd, per doz. ; 
those selling at 2d, for is, 6d, per doz. ; 6d, dolls for 2s, yi, per half doz., 
&c. If you said you were in the * trade,' that is, going to retail them, you 
could purchase at a lower rate than this ; and you will also be told when 
buying what the retail price of each article should be. You cannot 
obtain less than one doz. of \d, or id, toys; but 2d. or 3^. ones you can 
get by the half doz. ; yi, and 4^/. by the quarter doz. ; and articles above 
that price can be got singly or in assortments. You need not expect to 
make the whole 30 per cent profit on your outlay ; you have generally to 
take the goods ready done up in the parcels and boxes in which they 
come from the warehouse, and must risk any damage that they may have 
received in transit. There will also be a certain amount of loss in goods 
remaining too long on your hands, and becoming soiled and unsaleable. 
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If you could add a news agency to toys it might be a good thing, and the 
risk is not great. I believe some newspapers take back all unsold copies 
fvom agencies. 

Then there are also a greengrocer's business, and a fruiterer's and 
florist's, which are suitable for a lady. I put them both together, because 
the difference between the wholesale and retail prices of vegetables, 
flowers, and fruit, is much the same — about 50 per cent. This large per- 
centage of profit is owing to the nature of garden produce, which neces- 
sitates its being sold speedily if it is to be sold at all. What does not 
go the first day will not be fresh the next, and you must count on a large 
amount of waste, as your stock will not keep. The great difficulty for 
a lady in taking up this line of business is the necessity of going to 
market to obtain wholesale the fruit, vegetables, &c., to stock the shop, 
two or three times a-week. But perhaps an arrangement could be made 
for a supply of garden produce without having to go to the market, either 
by getting a market-cart to deliver at your own door what you require, 
or contracting to take the whole produce of a garden at maurket rates, 
and having it sent in as you need. 

The information I am enabled to give in regard to small wares and 
drapery I owe to the kindness of a lady (the same whom I mentioned 
above as being so successful with the dairy), who has kept a shop of the 
kind for some little time, and has given me the results of her experience, 
^nd some hints as to payment of bills, &c. I give part of it in her own 
words. Speaking of the capital necessary and the profits on it, she said : 
^I sunk 30/. and had very little to show for it, but could make a better 
show now on 20/., because I know the most profitable and saleable 
goods : for instance, I sunk rather more than 10/. of the 30/. in Coats' 
cotton, stay-laces, thimbles, crochet, needles, tapes, linen, thread, &c. 
The cottons are bought at is. gd. per doz. and sold out at 2s. ; other small 
matters in proportion, except thimbles, they gain yf, on the is,, but 
people so seldom require thimbles that though the profit is large there is 
not much gained. Fingering wool is at the rate of 3^. 3^. for about 
J of lb., sells out at y, 6d, These are all things that entail a heavy outlay 
and little profit in return ; but they are in steady requirement, and as a 
rule you must keep them in order to sell others which are more profit- 
able. In common calicoes there is little gain made, but on the better 
ones there is fair profit ; you can buy at 4^^, per yard (52 yards in piece) 
and sell at 6d, Checked muslin pays well ; a good one bought at 6d, a- 
yard can be sold out at 10^., washing and stiffening net much the same. 
The profit on body linings is about 4d. in the is. ; skirt linings 2ld. to 
3^. in is. (lengths from 36 to 52 yards). British stays you can make a 
large profit on, according to quality ; one costing 2s. gd, can be retailed 
at 4s. Ready-made underclothing, it seems, is in great demand ; un- 
bleached chemises, costing is, 4id.f sell at is, Sd, ; drawers, same quality, 
cost IS, 2d,, sell at is.6d. Some white chemises bought at is. lid, will 
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sell at 2s, 6d. On ladies' skirts (winter) from is. gd, to 2s. 6d, can be 
made as profit. 'As a rule, ordinary shopkeepers make from 25 to 30 
per cent, tip-top ones much more. They would need to ma^ey as they 
have to buy large quantities and wait long for the money to come in ; 
drapery, unlike food, is not a daily need.' As to the quantities of the 
different articles you can obtain from the warehouse, you can get good 
braid by the piece of 36 yards, the cheaper kinds by J gross. Women and 
girls' stockings, 6 pairs in package ; socks in a box of 6 doz., with six 
sizes for children from two to five years old. Children's gloves can be 
bought by the doz., or in boxes of 6 doz., sizes from No. i to No. 6. 
Linen buttons by gross ; ivory or bone by gross of different kinds — three 
kinds or colours are needed at any rate. Flannels, cottons, ribbons, by 
the piece of 36 to 52 yards, and so on. If you pay warehouse bills 
promptly on first of the month, you get 3} per cent discount ; if every 
two months, 2^ per cent ; if at three months, nothing. Some warehouses, 
however, give the advantage of what they term the season— spring and 
winter. Say you take goods on the first of October, they will not send 
account till last of December, and still give 3i discount. Before doing 
this they ask for a reference, to a bank usually. 

My informant, who has had some experience in business, has supplied 
me with the following, which I think may be of use to ladies with little 
capital : — * If I were in Liverpool (or any large town) I would take a house 
at 4s, (yd, a- week and open a shop on ioj. ; buy a few yards of nice print 
and a little cheap lace (any of the big shops would sell and allow profit 
also), and make them up. They would be bought up by Saturday and 
cash down. On Monday I would purchase (with print, &c.) a little strong 
twilled white flannel and make men's drawers. Third week I would add 
vests to the drawers, taking care tapes and buttons were firmly sewn on. 
Go on adding article after article, and in less than five years I would 
have a shop at 70/. or 80/. per year, a stocking of 500/. all paid, a com- 
fortable living, and a few pounds in the bank.' 

The rent of a shop with house attached, suitable for a small retail 
business, would be about 20/. to 40/., according to size and nearness to a 
thoroughfare. Get one on a thoroughfare if you are able and can afford 
the rent ; of course the rent will be higher, but that will be far more than 
counterttalanced by increase of custom. The dwelling-house will consist 
of two rooms — one for living-room, the other for bedroom — with, perhaps, 
a dark closet besides. Sometimes one of the rooms is only parted from 
the shop by a wooden partition running half or two thirds up the wall. 
Your rent and living should be in hand for the first year ; that is, you 
must have capital enough to cover both besides stocking the shop. Few 
new businesses, I have been told, have sale enough in the first year to 
pay rent out of profits, certainly in no case to provide living ; if there are 
good sales it is better to add to stock with first year's profits. You must 
also lay aside enough for your rates and taxes. When you live on the 
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premises where your business is carried on, you are taxed as house 
according to rent ; they make no allowance because part of the place 
is the shop : even water>rate is charged as if the whole was a house. 
Shop water-rate is lower than house water-rate ; but local rates vaiy in 
different towns. Therefore, taking the rent of shop with rates and taxes 
at 30^., the stocking of shop at 20/., and your living for the year say 25/., 
you would require a capital of about 90/., which would leave a margin to 
come and go upon. In stocking the shop take care to lay in such a class 
• of goods as will best suit your neighbourhood, neither too fine nor too 
coarse ; and if any article which you have not in stock is asked for 
several times, it is» good policy to get it if not too expensive. A sewing- 
machine is of very great use in a smallware business ; you can get a 
good one by paying the price in weekly instalments of 2s, dd, ; when 
you have in this way paid 6/. 6j. the machine is your own. Besides 
making up the goods in the shop, you will have a good deal of work sent 
in to be machined by the yard. You will soon find the machine pay its 
weekly 25. 6d, and a little over perhaps. 

There are other businesses besides those I have mentioned that a 
lady might take up, such as stationery, china, &c. A larger proportion 
of the retail trade of the country might with advantage be in the hands 
of women. Ladies might take their share when, necessity compels them 
to earn their living. Better honest work, of whatever kind, than de- 
pendence or starvation. E. P. B. 

'>oXKoo 

ES — ^what then? *When the girls have finished their educa- 
tion;* 'When we come home for good.' So say mothers 
and daughters, looking forward to what each expects to be 
the happiest time of life. And so for a while it often is. The 
impulse to self-improvement continues after the school compulsion is 
over. The mother is anxious to provide wholesome gaiety, and is 
often young enough herself to enjoy the fresh, girlish life of fun and 
enjoyment, and in giving full play to all the natural instincts. She 
hopes that an early happy marriage will solve the question of * What 
then?' 

And this is as it should be. In the reaction against the idea 
that marriage of almost any kind was woman's sole vocation there 
is now sometimes a tendency to despise, to a certain extent, the 
woman who is only wife and mother ancjl housekeeper. Let the 
ideal be rdsed as much as possible, and let nothing below the 
ideal be accepted ; but it is well for women to retain the wholesome 
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natural feeling that a happy marriage is the most perfect lot on 
earth. But it is not the lot of all, and among the higher classes it is 
increasingly unlikely from many causes ; and if one cause is a higher 
standard required by women from men before they will become 
wives, it is not to be regretted. But be that as it may, among a 
group of sisters all cannot reasonably expect to be married; and 
what are the others to do? 

The first year or two after leaving the schoolroom passes happily 
enough. Then a certain want is felt. Not that home is not h^ppy ; 
the mother wonders that they can want anything more. She never 
did, and she does not see why her girls should ; and so comes the 
'first little rift within the lute. This is specially true of towns. In 
the country there is more of the old life still left. The kindly inter- 
course still remains, and the great house is looked to by poorer 
neighbours for help of all sorts. The village-school on week-days 
and Sundays, the garden, poultry-yard, and general surroundings, are 
fuller of interest. That the girls should read to the old woman at 
the lodge, take the gardener's wife some dainty, teach in the Sunday 
school, and dance at the school feasts, seems perfectly right and 
natural to the mother ; but to be trained in a hospital, to visit the 
East . End or the slums of Drury Lane, to sing with the Kyrle 
Society in the most out-of-the-way neighbourhoods in the evening, to 
help in entertaining costermongers and sweeps — perhaps ballet-girls 
and supers — to superintend wohien just released from prison ; for her 
daughters— children, as she feels them to be, just out of the nursery 
— ^for them to undertake such work is more than she can bear. Her 
busy life of wife and motherhood has precluded her perhaps from 
working outside her home, and she has hardly realised the changes 
that have taken place in the outside world. She would like to keep 
her girls always under her wing; slje would have them remain 
ignorant that there are such things as sin and misery in the world. 
And who does not feel with her? Who does not grieve for the 
mental pain, and even misery, occasioned by the first discovery of 
sin, and all the terrible consequences arising from it? The moral 
shock — the feeling of universal contamination — often the dreadful 
doubt whether purity and truth exist anywhere — is an experience 
that, once gone through, every woman earnestly desires to save others 
from. Some natures escape unharmed, some rise purified and 
exalted ; but a change of some kind, for good or for evil, does take 
place. 
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' There cometh a mist and a weeping rain, 
And life is never the same again.' 

Let those who blame mothers for holding back their daughters in 
the shelter of guarded homes and happy ignorance remember this, 
and feel how great the sacrifice must be to them, and how heavy the 
price is to some temperaments. The mother, as I said, feels as if 
her daughters were still children ; the daughters meantime feel very 
old, and very wise. They have a great many excellent theories. 
They are longing to regenerate somebody or something at once. 
There is so much to be done,* they are longing to be up and doing. 
The remedy for all the ills in the world lies in Education, or Venti- 
lation, or Early Services ; or, in fact, in the last good thing they 
have derived benefit from. They have to learn that education 
teaches boys to read bad books as well as good ones, and that 
ventilation is very difficult to manage in tiny rooms, and rather 
apt to give ill-fed people colds, &c. &c. 

Now where lies the remedy? Are all the girls, even if there 
be three or four sisters all grown up, to stay at home, after the 
example given in Miss Austen's novels, that are so terribly lifelike 
they make one shudder and utter a thanksgiving that times arc 
changed ? The father arid mother desire nothing better. But then, 
a3 a girl once remarked, ' My eldest sister handed papa's teacup, 
my second the sugar, and the third the cream, but there was nothing 
for roe to hand him.' Of the home-bird I shall have more to say 
hereafter. She will be the sweetest and best of the sisters, and. will 
not be able to be spared, and not wish to be spared, from home. 
But let me suggest to the father and mother to spare one of the 
others for a few months. Three months would not be grudged to 
a journey abroad or visits to friends. Let these three months be 
spent as the natural taste shall direct. Three months' hospital 
training for four years makes a well-trained nurse fit to take holiday- 
duty, and relieve some tired head of a ward, who will return refreshed 
and strengthened, perhaps, for years : but this relief cannot be given 
but by a properly-trained woman. Many of the workers in London 
and other great towns can take in girls for three months to help in 
district and school work, and from these interests will be brought 
home, and knowledge as to how to help, where to send flowers and 
roots, who wants a word or letter, who will be better for jin out in 
the country. But all girls have not philanthropic natures; some« 
have strong artistic ones. The hospital and district are repugnant 
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to them, but the idea of three months at the Slade School is a dream 
of delight. Could not it be managed? Is it always money that 
stands in the way ? Or the same with the Academy for Music. Even 
those parents who are anxiously saving to leave a fitting income for 
their unmarried daughters, would not it be well for them to consider 
that to provide them with one accomplishment in perfection would 
be, perhaps, a profitable way of investing a small sum ? and the girl 
would feel that some sacrifices of dress or other expenses would be 
well worth while with such a prospect in view. 

So now let us arrange our grown-up family's year. September, 
October, and November, will find the Nurse away, and perhaps the 
others at home; December, with Christmas, brings all home;' but 
January will call the District-visitor away till Easter, and with her 
the Artist, for they may find it pleasant to live together ; May and 
June bring duties to society both in town and country, though the 
Artist may claim, perhaps, the indulgence of one month in the 
summer for sketching ; August and the early part of September ^re 
times when many townsfolk are away and workers are greatly needed 
by the poor, who do not go out of town but often remain to starve. 
The Nurse and the Home-bird will want to take the mother and the 
children to the sea, or will, perhaps, be able to arrange for con- 
valescent patient^ from tha Nurse's hospital, or from the district, or 
a pleasant visit from some young hard-worked artist. So the year 
comes round. The Home-bird is always there, except when the 
claims of some near relation call her ; her welcome is ready for all ; 
her interest is alive in each pursuit. She knows all the nursing 
difficulties and medical interests that are supremely uninteresting to 
the active district-visitor or the engrossed artist; she feels for the 
district-visitor in the outside interests that lie so far from home ; she 
sympathises with the artist, and it is well for her if she sometimes 
gets a little sympathy and consideration from the others, for *it*s 
hard looking at happiness through other men's eyes.' The gratitude 
and devotion earned by the worker, the admiration and feeling of 
satisfaction in finished work obtained by the artist, are much more 
tangible than the indefinite position of the Home-bird ; but without 
her the home would float away — it would become a mere boarding- 
house. I*et the workers remember this ; let them brighten the home 
when they come back to it. It may be their lot at any time to 
become the Home-bird, marriage or death may claim the one that 
has done that work; but among all the various duties that open 
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around us fhaf is the highest Rejoice in your youth ; take to the 
full, pleasure, work, art : but in all remain *' true to the kindred points 

of Heaven and Home.' A Looker-On. 

1^4 

Office : — 113 Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate, s.w. 

(OJlce I/ours : — 1 1 /^ i and 2 to 4, Daily ^ except Saturdays,) 

Post-office Orders should be made payable to A. M. Mackenzie, Gloucester Road 

Post Office, Hereford Square, S.IV. 

Orders for Plain Needlework should be addressed to Mrs. Locker, as * Special 
Secretary,'* at 80 Ec^on Square; for Art Work, to Lady £den% 3 'Lower 
'Grosvenor Phce, S, W, ; for Drawing and Painting, to Lady Emily Dundas, 
34 Onslow Square ; for Fancy Work, to Miss J. G. Magdonald Moreton, 
at the W, L, G, Office, 113 Gloucester Road, S.W. ; for Knitting, to Miss 
Louise Barron, 47 Gloucester Place, Port man Square, W. 

A Meeting of the General Committee took place at the Office on Friday, 
Nov. II, when sixteen Associates were elected, their subscriptions 
amounting to 13/. 13^. 

Report of Work done in the Month of October, 1881. 

220. Has obtained an engagement as Companion. 

434. Has obtained an engagement as Reader. 

127. Has had her School Fees paid by an Associate. 

317. Has been engaged to give Lessons in Drawing. 

381. Has obtained an engagement as Daily Governess. 

190. Has been employed to mount Photographs. 

313. Mentioned in September Work and Leisure, has written announcing 
her safe arrival in her new home. She has been kindly welcomed by the friends 
to whom she had letters of introduction. Her husband has obtained employment, 
and there are hopeful signs that her new life may be happy and prosperous. 

The sum of 32/. has been distributed to twelve recipients, of which 
23/. 1 2 J. was given in the form of allowances ; and five other ladies have 
had presents of clothing and help of various kinds. 

Readers of Work and Leisure may be reminded of the Needlework 
Departments of the Guild, the addresses of which are given above. 
Many ladies whose hands are overfull of work at Christmas time might 
be glad to give their charities in two ways — by employing the ladies on 
Miss L. Barron's knitting-list to make shawls, petticoats, comforters, for 
the poor ; and those on Miss Macdonald Moreton's list to make small 
articles for Christmas trees; while more expensive presents could be 
procured from Lady Eden's department. 

A Case Committee was held on Thursday, Nov. 3, when eleven cases 
were considered. Seven received assistance, one was dismissed, and 
three reserved for future consideration. 

^94 Letters have been received. 513 Letters have been sent out. 
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Requirements for December — Employment as 
404. Daily Governess or Secretary. English, French, Drawing. 100/. 
390. Resident Needlewoman in a School or Institution. 
389. Singing Lessons. Very good references. 
624. Companion. Well recommended. 
620. Lessons in Painting in Schools and Families. 



PRAYER UNION IN THE WORKING LADIES' GUILD. 

In compliance with the desire of many Associates and Workers of the 
Guild (as well as of my own) for some spiritual link, it is here suggested 
that Saturday be chosen as a day of which some part may be dedicated 
to intercession for the blessing of God upon our work ; and as different 
hours will be chosen by each, there will be a stream of prayer going 
up to God all day. This thought will give strength and peace, and will, 
we may hope, bring down a double blessing upon us. It is proposed that 
we should try and meet at Holy Communion in St. Mary's Church 
specially once a-year, and there unite our prayers with those of our 
Vicar, who proposes St. Barnabas' Day at 11.30. 

The following Prayer has been approved by him, and will be ready 
for distribution by the middle of December to all who may apply to our 
office for it. Associates and others may have several copies of the 
Prayer, and it is requested that a large envelope stamped and addressed 
may be enclosed by those requesting the Prayer to be sent by post. It 
will be remembered that it was in the parish of St. Mary Abbots, 
Kensington, that our Guild first took its rise. 

Mary F. C. Feilding, President, 
Prayer for the Working Ladies* Guild. 

Father of mercies and God of all comfort, we bow our knees in supplication 
for an abundant blessing on our humble endeavours in the work of this our Guild. 

Enlighten the eyes of our understandings, that we may perceive and know 
what things Thou wouldst have done, and give us grace and power faithfully to 
perform the same. 

Enlarge our hearts, and fill them with such love towards Thee that we may 
not be weary of well-doing, but be always abounding in the work of the Lord, 
knowing that our labour is not in vain in the Lord. 

Make us followers of our Saviour, Who counted not His life dear for us. Let 
us be indeed very living members of His Body, one in heart and one in spirit, in 
honour preferring one another, and using our various gifts for the common good. 

Teach us to weep with those that weep, * bearing each other's burdens, and so 
fulfilling the law of Christ.' 

Raise up helpers for the helpless, and * set the solitary in families.' 

Comfort the afflicted and turn their sorrow into joy. 

Strengthen the weak, for Thou art the Rock of our strength, and our hope is 
in Thee. 

Perfect our patience and supply all our need. Vouchsafe to use our Guild for 
Thy glory, and teach us to * comprehend with all saints what is the length and 
breadth and depth and height of the love of Christ, ' for whose sake and in whose 
name we come to Thee. Amen. 
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HEN we see advertisements with the above and similar 
headings appearing week after week, even year after year, 
in the daily newspapers, we may fairly conclude that they 
are profitable to somebody^ and it becomes interesting to know who 
that * somebody' may be. 

It is a good many years now since my attention was first drawn 
to an advertisement of this sort, which announced that contributions 
were required for an Amateur Authors' Magazine. A subscription of 
a guinea or half guinea yearly was to entitle the subscriber to the 
receipt of the magazine, and also to the privilege of having his MSS. 
read by the Editor, who undertook to insert and fay for such as were 
suited to his publication. The Editor seemed so sincerely desirous 
of befriending poor struggling young authors, and wrote with such 
feeling of the difficulties in their way, that a young friend of mine 
cheerfully paid the sum demanded, and sent off a pile of MSS., in 
the confident expectation that some, at least, of them would meet 
with his approval. For a month or two the magazine came as 
prpmised ; then it ceased, and we heard no more either of the 
Editor or of the MSS., except that the former had disappeared, and 
that an immense number of letters addressed to him had been received 
at the Windsor Post Office. 

Shortly after this my friend received a call from two ladies, who 
had been deceived like herself, and having determined to start an 
amateur magazine of their own, tried to persuade her to join them and 
subscribe again. They were very confident of success, and, not un- 
naturally, were rather disgusted with her for saying that she would wait 
and see how they succeeded. * When we have succeeded, of course 
everybody will want to join us, and then we shall say, "We don't want 
you,"' was the reply. Had half-guineas been more plentiful, I believe 
my friend would have * tried again;' as it was, she withstood the temp- 
tation, with sundry misgivings, however, as to whether she were in this 
instance only * penny wise.' Well, the magazine succeeded so far, that 
it appeared, and was to be seen on the book-stalls for two or three 
months. Then it vanished, as its predecessor had done. 

My friend has answered other advertisements since then. Some- 
times she has received no answer at all ; and we conclude that in 
those cases the * stamp enclosed for a reply ' was what the advertiser 
really wanted, and received^ in sufficient numbers to make his ad- 
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vertisement worth while. At other times we have found the 
'particulars' always essentially the same — viz. the payment of a 
subscription, and the promise of publicity and remuneration for 

* suitable MSS.,' the advertiser of course being the judge as to what 
was suitable. On one occasion the now familiar advertisement was 
inserted by a * Publishing Company/ which owned three periodicals, 
one being a well-known shilling monthly, which, before it fell into 
their hands, had enjoyed a good share of public favour. For these 
three publications, and certain annuals besides, contributions were 
said to be so urgently required, that a higher rate of payment would 
be given than could be offered by any other magazine. The shilling 
magazine had, we knew, been established a good many years, the 

* Company * was an undoubted fact, and we sent for more informa- 
tion. A printed circular came in reply, and was decidedly incon- 
sistent with the advertisement, since it set forth that the Editors were 
so abundantly supplied with MSS. that they could not look at any 
but those sent by subscribers to one or more of the periodicals. It 
afterwards came to my knowledge that, so far from paying better 
than other editors, these gentlemen boasted that they did not pay at 
all, for they * could get plenty of trash without, and it did just as well 
for the public.' A gentleman \\iio made it his business to investigate 
the affairs of. this Company reported that the shareholders were, for 
the most part, needy women, daily governesses, music-teachers, &c.'^ 
who had paid their guinea or two in the hope of making something 
by their writings; but, from what he saw, he was quite sure they 
•would not only never get a penny, but that their MSS., if used at all, 
would appear years hence with other names attached to them. 

How long this precious Company existed, and how many people 
it duped, I cannot say ; but at length one of its victims, shrewder 
and less helpless than the rest, brought an action against the partners, 
and shortly afterwards thef Publishing Company vanished from the 
scene. Many letters were received from all parts of the kingdom, 
expressing satisfaction that the matter had been taken up ; but there 
was no redress for the shareholders, one of whom had invested, and 
of course lost, some 300/. It is the smaller losses, however, for 
which one feels most concern. 

At the present moment other attractive circulars a^e being put 
forth, ostensibly in the interests of 'unknown authors,' especially 
'poets;' and though neither the 'Secretaries' nor the Promoters 
need be suspected of actual dishonesty, it is to be feared that they 
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aie at least over-sanguine, and the results to their clients must be 
equally disappointing. One Society promises to pay at once for all 
the MSS. it buys, and also offers to assist subscribers in preparing 
MSS. for the press ; but, from the style of the circular, I should not 
consider this assistance very valuable. 

However, to conclude, I will mention the recent experiences of 

one lady in connexion with this Society. Miss is an elderly 

lady, too old to make the going out in all weathers to teach other- 
wise than very trying, and yet unable to do without some addition to 
her small income. What wonder that it should appear to her 
much more pleasant, and, from the glowing representations of the 
'Society,' even more profitable, to sit at home and write stories ? Here 
were numerous publishers and editors apparently longing for more 
MSS. than came in their way, and willing to pay handsomely for 
them ; and here was a lady declaring that, since she had joined the 
Society,ishe had sold novelettes to the value of more than 170/. — 
quite a fortune in the eyes of a poor daily governess, and well worth 
the outlay of a guinea, though she might have to stint herself in 
common necessaries to pay it 

Miss accordingly became a subscriber, and sent in a MS. 

which was accepted and inserted in the Christmas Annual, copies of 
which she was to receive in payment^ the Secretary assuring her that 
she would have no difficulty in disposing of them to booksellers and 
friends at half-a-crown each. Let me do him the justice of saying 
that he sent a liberal number — five-and-twenty, I believe ; but I do 
not think she sold one. They did not come until after Christmas ; 
and though she, poor thing ! fancied that, had they come when- 
promised, she might have disposed of them, all I can say is that I 
never saw a collection of more utter trash, that I could not have 
asked any one to take a copy, save from charity ; and that I could 
only have advised the purchaser to consign it safely to the fire. 

Miss went to the office to complain that she had not received 

the Annual sooner, and to ask whether contributions were not paid 
for in money. * Oh, yes, certainly/ was the smiling reply ; * when 
they are worth W 

I fancy subscribers will find that this saving clause covers much 
more than they bargain for. Those who merely wish to * see them- 
selves in print * may be gratified ; but if guineas and shillings are any 
object, the small experience I have had makes me say,—* Don't 
waste them on Literary Societies, or Circles, or Amateur Magazines, 
unless they come to you with such recommendations as you can 
really trust' S. * 
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Work is sweet, for God hath blest 
Honest work with quiet rest — 
Rest below, and rest above 
In the mansions of His love. 
When the work of life is done, 
When the battle's fought and won. 

Work ye, then, while yet 'tis day ; 
Work ye. Christians, while ye may ; 
Work for all that's great and good, 
Working for your daily food ; 
Working whilst the golden hours, 
Health, and strength, and youth are yours. 

Working not your work for gold. 
Nor for pelf that's bought and sold ; 
Not the work that worketh strife. 
But the woi'king of a life ; 
Careless both of good or ill 
If ye can but do His will. 



* "What shall I do lest life in silence pass ?" 

And if it do, 
And never prompts the bray of noisy brass. 

What need'st thou rue ? 
Remember aye the ocean deeps are mute. 

The shallows roar : 
Worth is the ocean, — Fame is the bruit 

Along the shore. 

' " What shall I do to be for ever known ?" 

Thy duty ever ! 
" This did full many who yet sleep unknown." 
Oh, never, never ! 
Think'st thou perchance that they remain unknown 

Whom thou know'st not ? 
By angel trumps in heaven their praise is blown ; 

Divine their lot.' P. O. 
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*Thy work it is to sow His seed, 

Not thine to make it grow ; 
Thy work mayhap to toil indeed 
. In tillage hard and slow ; 
And even flinty soil to till — 
Why trouble if thou dost His will?' 
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To Unemployed Women. — An opportunity or so occurs for two friends, or 
two sisters — careful, liberal-minded, and of business-like habits — to carry on, in 
a humble yet creditable manner, an Improved Refreshment-room, both at remu- 
nerative prices to the provider and at very economic charges to the provided. 
The high prices at clean and neat confectioners* effectually stops the multitude 
from entering them ; while the dirty, stale, and inferior cake or tart-shop, or the 
apparently cheap soup-shop, supported principally by the improvident, whose ill- 
nourished children support injurious sweet-shops, is not what is exactly required 
by those who rightly consider the health of the 'body very much depends upon 
what it is fed. The extreme untidiness of many of our ill- ventilated refreshment- 
rooms has, to our disgrace, caused a swarm of Italians and Swiss to firmly hold 
refreshment-places all over the metropolis. We have next to no place where that 
large class, the truly respectable but wisely economic family or single woman, can 
procure for herself or her family satisfactory refreshments, at, to her, satisfactory 
prices. It is otherwise in Paris. It 1$, in a d^;ree, to supply this gre^t void that 
it is intended to open Improved Refreshment-rooms, to be exclusively conducted 
by women, at which a strong, healthy man or woman can readily have a truly 
substantial, nutritious, appetising, and tastefully served dinner for five or six pence, 
yet, at that low price, leaving a gross profit of at least fifly per cent to the provider. 
Other wholesome, delightful, and economic meals, will also be supplied in pro- 
portion. No intoxicants will be permitted. None need reply to this who cannot 
at least command lo/. or 15/. Strict investigation is both courted and required. 
Address, by letter, to M. Nunn, 4 Carlisle Street, Soho Square, w. 

The Women's Emigration Society. — Hon. Sec, Mrs. Walter Browne, 
38 Belgrave Road, s.w. — This Society receives good news of its emigrants. 
Situations have been obtained at once by all who were willing to take what they could 
•get, without waiting for anything especially good, while even the more fastidious 
liave found employment. One lady, who landed in Queensland in August, writes : 
' I am sure I shall like this country^ and the colonists all seem so friendly and nice 
that I think if I am not happy it will be my own fault. ... I have got a situation in 
New South Wales, and, after leaving the railway at Warwick, shall have to drive 
100 miles through one of the most beautiful parts of Australia. ... I am sure the 
ladies of England will be very much indebted to you for the trouble you take on 
their behalf.' Another lady of the same party is very happy with a family in the 
country — ^riding, driving, and helping in the household. Of course there are some 
grumblers ; but they, too, write from comfortable situations. The loans are be- 
ginning to be repaid, and the Society has reason to trust the good faith of most of 
the debtors. A clergyman, recently returned from Canada, says : * There is a ser- 
vant famine in Canada. . . . You may send out cooks, general servants, untrained 
servants, and laundry-maids. Wages from 15/. to 30/. per annum.' In all Australian 
colonies the cry for servants is the same. lOf. to 15^. a-week is paid for general 
servants in Queensland. Recently letters were received from girls who could not 
have earned more than 2s, 6d, a-week at home, and who were, as the lady inter- 
ested in them asserts, ' idle, gossiping, and the plague of all who had to do with 
them.' They were receiving lox. and 12/. respectively, and one evidently felt it 
hard she should not be getting more ! These were not the Society's emigrants, 
but there are openings for many such girls if only their health be good and their 
faults not serious, and we advise ladies interested in such girls to apply to the 
Women's Emigration Society on their behalf.— Music is a necessary qualification 
for all ladies who desire employment as governesses abroad. 
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Solutions to Acrostics in 'WORK AND Leisure' may be addressed, *W. & L. 
Acrostic, care of Miss Blake, i Campden Houses, Kensington ;' and correct ones 
sent in before the 15M froxitno will be acknowledged in the Gazette. Bound copies 
of the ^Year-book of Women's WorK and of 'WORK and Leisure.' will be pre- 
sented to those who send in the most correct answers before December i^th, 1881. 



No absolutely Correct Replies to 
Acrostic XX I^, have been received. 



ANSWER TO ACROSTIC XXIX. 
'Work and Leisure.* 

I. Will, 2, OmphaU. 3. -lister/. 

4. ^ansax. 5. ^Itenaw. 6. iVestor. 

7. Dy\e, 



DOUBLE ACROSTIC XXX. 
Closely related are the two, 
Tho* none, to judge from outward view, 

Could deem he heard aright : 
This, black and soft, a common thing ; 
Those, fitting gifts for any king, 

Pure shrines of lovely light. 

1. Most common, yet most precious : 

woe to them 
Who ruin or neglect the priceless 
gem! 

2. A gallant prince, whose white plume 

led the wa^y 
To victory in many a bloody fray. 

3. Mysterious realm 1 for ages half un- 

known. 

Now opening doors of promise to 
. our own. 

4. Of old, how many walls have felt, its 

shock ! 
Now, valiant leader of a fleecy flock I 

5. The dusky monarch of a warlike 

host. 
We conquered him — but have small 
cause to boast, 

6. Thousands of travellers cross me 

night and day, 

Yet neither road nor sign-post marks 
their way. 

7. A little word am I, yet all agree 
They'd be for ever parted, but for me. 

8. Terror to rebels, but a nation's stay 
When wise kings rule and loyal 

hearts obey. Firenze. 



THE STORE-ROOM SHELF; 

Or, Grandmother's Hints. 

In a sick-room in winter always have 
the coals put into paper bags, and when 
the fire wants replenishing, gently place 
one of these bags full of coal on the fire, 
well at the back, so that there should 
be no smoke, and that the coals when 
liberated by the burning of the bag 
should not fall through the bars and 
make a noise. Also, have a wooden 
stick for a poker (which should be rarely 
used), as it makes much less noise than 
iron or steel. In *doing-up' the fire- 
side in a sick-room, let the fire get 
rather low, and hang a dust-sheet all in 
front (as a sweep does), and work under 
this sheet until the ashes are taken up. 
This prevents the dust rising into the 
room — a great consideration in all ill- 
nesses of the throat or lung passages. 

To prevent the noise of shutting and 
opening doors, tie back the latch of the 
lock with a broad piece of tape, tied 
tightly from one handle to the other. 

If the fire be inclined to smoke, get 
a strong sheet of thick brown paper 
and two common kitchen skewers, and 
fasten it up across the opening under 
the mantleshelf. If taken down when 
not needed, and wetted, the paper will 
last for a long time. 

RECEIPTS. 

[•Allman's Penny Cookery-boolc/ 463 Oxford 

Street.] 



Sago Cream. — ^^Boil J a pint of 
new milk with a lump of sugar and a 
bit of lemon-peel, sprinkle in I dessert- 
spoonful of sago, and boil gently until 
the sago is transparent. Put the yolks 
of I or 2 eggs in a basin, and add 
gradually the sago and milk, taking 
care that it is not too hot, or the egg 
will curdle. Take out the lemon-peel 
and serve hot. May be made with 
broth or beef-tea instead of milk. 

Wanted : I dessert-spoonful of sago, 
i pint milk or broth, the yolks of i or 
2 eggs, leinon-peel, salt, or sugar. 
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Dress Reform. 

Madam, — Having, many years ago, assisted in starting a * Dress 
Reform Association,' I feel the deepest interest in the present* proposal 
and revival of the subject. Admirable as its suggestions are, it seems to 
me that one — and that, perhaps, the most important — aspect of the 
question has hardly been brought forward, and that is as it affects health, 
I have lately spoken on this point with a medical man, and also with a 
monthly nurse of large experience amongst the upper classes, and these 
conversations have confirmed the ideas I already entertained as to the 
terrible and serious evils caused by the recent style of dress to young 
women, both before and after marriage. When I ventured to ask them 
why they did not remonstrate against these customs, their reply was the 
hopelessness of doing so, neither being called in, generally speaking, till 
the mischief was done. I dare not repeat all that was told me, nor of the 
actual deaths resulting from these- absolutely preventible causes — deaths 
of infants as well as mothers through the long-continued and unnatural 
compression of the fashionable style of dress. It was, indeed, humiliating 
to listen to the revelations of this good middle-class woman, who so sensibly 
lamented over the follies (may they not rather be called sins f). of the so- 
called educated and 'upper' classes of society. Surely, this is a matter fully 
as important as grace or economy in considering the objects of a Dress 
Association, seeing it not only affects the welfare of the present generation, 
but that of numbers yet unborn. Your obedient servant, L. T. 

Madam, — I have been much interested in reading your little book. 
Work for Ladies in Elementary Schools. I think it was a |^reat mistake, 
and very unjust to clergymen's daughters, that so many young women of 
the class of labourers, &c., were brought up to teaching at other people's 
expense, when they could have employment in service : it has done much 
more harm than good, I think, in many ways. It has made servants 
scarce, &c., and given them places many ladies would be glad to have, and 
for which they are more fit. Our clergyman's groom has two daughters 
in schools, who got their education for next to nothing. I hear one has 
I go/, and the other 80/. ; while a poor clergyman's daughter — my friend, 
and well educated— cannot get suitable employment, and I know there 
are many others who cannot. I wish for the future the Training Colleges 
may be filled with clergymen's daughters and such-like ; it would be much 
better for the country and the children than having them filled with 
lots of servants, as they have been for some time. No doubt many 
clergymen's daughters would object, and do yet, but they will be wiser in 
time. I think it would be wiser if clergymen educated their own chil- 
dren than to beg for money to send them to school ; then they ought not 
to require more than one year at College, and there are many nice little 
village schools of girls not at all too much for a lady. I hope for the 
future that Managers will wish for ladies for their schools, and employ 
some of the many who want work. M. M. 
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Advertisemmts for insertion in this SuppUttunt should be forwarded^ prepaid ^ to 
Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, w., with the words *Advt, IV. &* LJ in t/ie 
left-hand corner of the envelope^ before the 22iid day of the month, T)uy will be 
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is given, should be cuidressed, 'Care of the Manager, Work and Leisure, 187 
Piccadilly, w.,* and must contain a stamped envelope whenever a reply is desired. 

NOTICE. — Advertisements for the January Number should be sent in earlier 
than usual. 



MISS PHILLIPS wishes to make 
known to the readers of Work 
and Leisure that on account of ill-health 
she is giving up her Employment Agency 
in connexion with the Magazine, but she 
will still be glad to receive parcels of 
clothes or donations of money for poor 
ladies in the holidays. 

MISS PHILLIPS desires to acknow- 
ledge Parcel of Clothes from 
Miss W. and Miss J. Under-linen and 
Boots are always very acceptable. 

For poor ladies from F. B., 'balance 
of Charity Fund,' 5/. 

BOARD and LODGING in a Private 
House offered to a Young Gentle- 
woman. Special advantages for a stu- 
dent of music. Terms, 2/. 2f. a-week, • 
without wine or beer. Address C, 42 
Somerset Street, w. 



WAITER.— A Lady wishes to re- 
commend a respectable, sober 
Man, formerly a Butler, to WAIT at 
Dinner or Evening Parties. Address 
T. N., 42 Somerset Street, w. 

WILL any Lady who has a Box of 
Water-colour PAINTS she does 
not require Give it to a Young Lady 
Lady who cannot purchase one ? Ad- 
dress G. B., c/o Miss Phillips, 42 
Somerset Street, w. 

A FRENCH LADY(RomanCatholic) 
recently arrived in England, seeks 
an Engagement in a Family as GO- 
VERNESS or COMPANION. Age 
between 30 and 40. Highly recom- 
mended ; has certificates for science 
and general'attainments. Not musical. 
Address Mdllc. S., 42 Somerset St., w. 



WANTED an Outdoor PUPIL to 
the business of an Artistic Work 
D^pot ; the daughter of a professional 
man preferred. A premium required. 
Address M. J., 42 Somerset Street, 
Portman Square, w. 

AS MOTHER'S HELP. — Young- 
Lady requires a Situation ; 
thoroughly aacustomed to management 
of Children. Competent to teach 
younger ones. Anxious to be generally 
useful. Small salary, but comfortable 
home desired. Address Katharine, 
c/o Manager, Work and Leistire, 187 
Piccadilly, w. 

A THOROUGHLY good COOK- 
HOUSEKEE PER of experience, 
accustomed to thie charge of Servants 
and a good Sick Cook, required for 
a Country House. Address Senex, 
c/o Manager, Work and Leisure, 187 
Piccadilly. 

A LADY wishes (after Christmas) to 
Receive an INVALID requiring 
kind and skilled Nursing. Large house 
and garden in the pleasant and healthy 
neighbourhood of Brompton. Address 
A. B., c/o Manager, Work and Leisure, 
187 Piccadilly, w. 

A MOST beautiful set of WINDOW 
CURTAINS, dark blue felt, with 
broad band of Exeter embroidery ; took 
first prize at Institute of Art, Conduit 
Street, London. Price 15/. per pair. 
Also Knitting, Etched Teacloths, hand- 
some work, and numerous Plants, in- 
cluding Tulips, Scotch Roses, Alpine 
Primroses, &c. Address G. P., c/o 
Manager, Work and Leisure, 187 
Piccadilly. 



flititiertfjsmg: 



HOME and OCCUPATION required 
for a thoroughly well-educated 
LAdy, who is lame. Governess, Secre- 
tary, or Amanuensis. Disengaged after 
Christmas. Address Miss Smith, c/o 
Rev. S. James, Northmarston Vicarage, 
Winslow. 

REQUIRED by a Lady of Birth, 
Education, and Experience, Per- 
manent or Daily EMPLOYMENT, as. 
Secretary and Amanuensis, or Com- 
panion to an Invalid Lady ; can be well 
recommended. Address V. A., Post 
Office, Exhibition Road, South Ken- 
sington, S.W. 

A LADY by Birth and Education 
seeks a Situation, either as 
LADY-HOUSEKEEPER in a Gentle- 
man's Family, or as COMPANION to 
a Lady. She has frlled both positions, 
and can give most satisfactory refer- 
ences. Address R. F., Lozell's Grove, 
Birmingham. 

A WIDOW who has a small comfort- 
ably-furnished House, would be 
glad to meet with a LADY LODGER. 
Terms very moderate for the winter and 
spring. Country village ; church near. 
Three miles from Cosbam Station ; 
omnibus and carriers daily. For further 
particulars apply to Miss Deverell, 
Purhook Park, Cosham, Hants. 

LADY BOARDERS.— Miss Bldd, 
25 St. Mary's Road, Willesden, is 
anxious to hear of some Ladies to live 
with her. Terms i/. is, weekly. Indian 
and orphan children will find a happy 
home. Tuition provided if needful. 
References permitted to the Vicar of 
Harrow, and to Miss Eliza M. Bur- 
NEY, St. Mark's Vicarage, Surbiton. 

A LADY wishes to Recommend a 
Widow (age 40) as MATRON or 
HOUSEKEEPER in a School or 
Public Institution. She has ,2 J years' 
character from her last situation, and 
long and good references. Address 
Miss FiTzHuGH, 17 Craven Hill 
Gardens, London, w. 

A LADY, having a comfortable Home 
in Germany, desires to find another 
Lady, or Small Family, to Reside with 
her in a pretty Country place near 
Frankfort and Wiesbaden. Address 
R. T., 10 Fitzroy Square, London, w. 



MM. M., 98A Southampton Row, 
', Russell Square, w.c, can highly 
recommend the following, for whom 
application shotild be made by letter 
onfy : — 

1. Daily Governess, superior. Tho- 

rough English ; French and Ger- 
man abroad ; drawing ; very 
good music. 60/., 50/. 

2. Resident Governess. Age 22. 

French, German, music, English. 
Disengaged after Christmas. 

3. Resident Governess. French (Paris), 

elementary German, Latin, music, 
drawing, English. Five years in 
last situation. 80/. to lOO/. 

4. Lady Help or Companion. Bright 

and domesticated. 

5. Companion. Good housekeeper. 

6. Travelling-maid (26) or as Ladies'- 

maid. In January. Good dress- 
maker. Five years in Switzer- 
land. 

7. Head Nurse. 30/. Thoroughly ex- 

perienced with young babies ; 
speaks French. 

8. Wardrobe-keeper in School. 

Widow. Good needlewoman. 

9. Monthly Nurse. 5/. 5j. Trust- 

worthy. 

10. Cook, middle-aged, good plain, 

and respectaole. 

11. Housemaid and Under. 

12. Useful Maid.. Tall. 24. Good 

needlewoman. 18/. 

13. Two Sisters, middle-aged. Devon- 

' shire servants, together^ as Cook 
and Housemaid. 

14. Second Nurse. Age 21. Three 

years' character. 

1 5. Nursery Governess, afler Christmas. 

A LADY wishes to Recommend a first- 
class Certificated MONTHLY 
NURSE. Trained at Queen Charlotte's 
Hospital. Good references. Apply 
direct to Mrs. Vratcher, 5 Carburton 
Street, Portland Road, w. 

A LADY asks for Orders for Inde- 
structible Soft Animals for Child- 
ren's Toys, Hand-knitted Stockings or 
Socks, Hand-painted Tiles, Silk Pocket 
Pincushions with Pins. Proceeds for 
Charity. For prices apply to Miss 
Birch, Telegraph House, Great Yar- 
mouth. 



SLtitvtiiinfs Supplements 



LOVELY CHRISTMAS CARDS. 

PAINTED to order, Sixpence each. 
Floral designs. Birds, or Figures. 
Quite new styles. Specimen card sent 
for six stamps. Address Miss. R. Fryer, 
Wood Street, Chatteris, Cambs. 



HAND -PAINTED Christmas and 
New-Year CARDS, exquisitely 
finished. Ten shillings worth sent on ap- 
proval, postage paid. Address X. Y. Z., 
Post-omce, Maidenhead, Berks. 

URdENT APPEAL. 

WANTED to Distribute in a very 
poor London parish, Warm 
Clothing, old or new ; also Under 
Linen. Address Miss A. Stuart, 17 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. 

WORK SOCIETY. 

MEMBERS wanted to help inmaking 
clothes for a poor London parish. 
Address M. H., 16 Gloucester Place, 
liyde Park. 

ST. CHRISTOPHER'S CONVA- 
LESCENT HOME, Hayward's 
Heath (near Brighton), for Children of 
Gentlemen of Limited Income. — Va- 
cancies for Ladies and Children during 
the Holidays. 1 2s. and 1 5 j. 6r/. per week. 
Address Lady Superintendent. 



THE BELGRAVIA INSTITUTE 
FOR HOSPITAL - TRAINED 
NURSES, 263 Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
s.w. Nurses of all kinds and Male At- 
tendants supplied. Superintendent, 
Mrs. G. L. Bedingfeld. 



A LADY who has kept House for 
years in the Country is now 
settled in Town, and is willing to exe- 
cute Commissions of all kinds : Shop- 
ping, Inquiries, Investigations, &c. 
Terms very moderate. Apply in the 
first instance to Jaybee, c/o Manager, 
Work and Leisure, Messrs. Hatchard's, 
187 Piccadilly. 

WILL any Lady receive a Girl of 19 
— a clever Servant, and the 
Child of respectable Christian parents 
tJ-who has been temporarily led astray, 
and help her to redeem her character ? 
Address L« M* H., Leonardslec, 
Horsham. 

A LADY recommends COTTAGE 
LODGINGS, with a clean, re- 
spectable Couple, in her Village. Two 
rooms and attendance, 5^. weekly ; one 
room, 3J. ; or Two Children could be 
boarded reasonably. Near church and 
school. She can also recommend cheap 
Lodgings for Gentlewomen, permanent 
or temporary, with or without board. 
Free invitations to special cases. Ad- 
dress Miss Blair, Finchcox, Staple- 
hurst. 

RIBBON MANUFACTURERS' 
REMNANTS.— An assorted Box, 
containing Plain and Moire Failles, 
Plush, &c. ; or all Black if preferred. 
Send P. O. Order, 6s, Address Mary 
Taylor, 3 Hood Street, Coventry. 

A LADY DELINEATES CHAR- 
ACTERS from HANDWRITING 
or PHOTOGRAPHS for 15 Stamps. 
Address H. H., care of Mrs. G. Smith» 
Bungay Road, Halesworth, Suffolk. 



"W-OS.ICS BIT Xi. 1JL. IT. 



A FEW WORDS TO THE MOTHERS OF LITTLE CHILDREN. 
New Edition. 321110. sewed, price 2d, each. 100 at half price. 

' A capital little manual. . . . May be read by mothers of all ranks.' 

School Guardian, 

A FEW WORDS TO SCHOOLMISTRESSES. 

New Edition. 32010, sewed, 2d. each. 100 at half price. 

'We hail with cordial welcome a short paper simply headed, "A Few 
WordB to Schoolmistresses," which puts them on their guard against those 
evil communications which may be infesting the intercourse of their scholars. 
The lines are drawn with a firm but delicate hand.* — The School Guardian, 

* A wise and potent little tract.* ^ 

Miss Ellice Hopkins^ Report to a Committee of Convocation, 



BATCBASBS, 187 PZCCA3>ZZiZiV, ZiOVOOV. 



SLiAzttifiins Supplement* 



LADIES' 

SCHOOL OF TECHNICAL NEEDLEWORK, 

42 Somerset Stk'ibt, w. 

CLASSES FOR DRESSMAKING ! 
CLASSES for EMBROIDERY I 
Six Lessons for One Guinea. 

TLAIN NEEDLEWORK taught 
from the Black-board on Geometric 
principles. Eight Lesw)ns for One 
Guinea. Class on Thursday mornings 
at 10.30. 

Evening Class in Dressmaking for 
Ladies' Maids. 

Classes held in Schools or Private 
Families by Arrangement. Terms for 
the Suburbs, Six Lessons for 2$t,, in a 
Class of Six. 

Several Vacancies for Young Ladies 

as Apprentices. 

Orders for Church and Furniture 
Embroidery are earnestly requested. 

Early application should be made to 
the Hon. Sec., 42 Somerset Street, 
I'ortman Square. 

TUB GENTLEWOMEH'S SELF-HELP 

INSTITUTE, 
15 Bakrr Street, Portman Square. 



Establislud for thi Utufii of 

NBCKSSITOUS Lt$duS ONLV. 



ORDERS FOR NEEDLEWORK OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION thank- 
fully received, and promptly executed 
at moderate charges. 

Art Needlework of every kind finished 
or commenced. Special Designs exe- 
cuted to order. 

Ladies' Under -linen; Children's 
Clothes; Clothes for the Poor; Dolls, 
and Dolls* Clothes; Fancy Work of all 
kinds; Illuminations, Carving, Leather 
Work, &c., always on Sale. 

Lessons given in Plain and Fancy 
Needlework, 



Registry for 

Oovernesses, Lady-Uonsekeepera, 

Companions, ftc. 

Full particulars may be obtained of the 
Secretary, 

Miss M. G. L UPTON, 15 Baker Street. 



Q-entlewoiuaii*8 Home-work 
Association. 



ORDERS requested for EDGINGS 
in CROCHET. TATTING, and 
EMBROIDERY, at very moderate 
prices. Also DOLLS' CLOTHES 
and BABIES' SHOES. Address Miss 
E. M. BuRNBY, St. Mark's Vicarage, 
Surbiton. 

GOVERNESSES' HOME AMD AGEHCT, 

No. 9 St. Stephen's Square, w. 

NOW ready for the reception of In- 
mates. For terms, &c., apply to 
the Lady Superintendent. 

EAST LONDON BRANCHES OP 
GIRLS' FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 



LADIES very much wanted to Teach 
Evening Classes in different parishes 
in the East End. See November number 
of IVor/c a?td Leisure. All information 
supplied by the Hon. Mrs. MURE, 50 
Queen's Gate, South Kensington. 

The CliTirch, Heraldic, and 

Artistic Depot, 
39 George St., Manchester Square, 



CONDUCTED by Miss CONSTAN- 
TINE (of the Ladies* School 
of Technical Needlework) and Miss 
KIRKMAN (late Manager to Buckley 
and Co., Church Furnishers), will be 
Opened December ist, 188 1. 

Articles suitable for Christmas Pre- 
sents. Silk, Crewels, Arrasene, and 
other materials, supplied to ladies in the 
country. Coloured Cottons for Russian 
and Baden Work. Tapestry and old 
Embroidery Restored and Transferred. 
Work prepared or finished on Ladies' 
own Materials. Lessons in Ecclesias- 
tical and other kinds of Embroidery 
given at the Depot or at Ladies' own 
houses. 



CAN any one recommend a good 
Protestant SCHOOL, where a 
Lady's Daughter of 13 could be sent at 
the least possible charge? The Lady 
is engaged in teaching, and can barely 
support herself. Address Miss Msiner- 
tzhagen, Wimbledon Common, s.w. 



